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should spring up through the medium of 
local effort, free and independent educational 
institutions characterised by greater variety 
and spontaneity. Before the Commission had 
reported, various circumstances occurred to prove 
that the wise word of yom late Chancellor had 
not fallen upon barren ground, and there is 
nothing which has given me greater pleasure 
than to observe with what remarkable energy and 
with what illimitable liberality, independent and 
local efforts on behalf of education have been 
prosecuted throughout the country. But the 
secret of all progress is untiring and unceasing 
effort, and I trust, therefore, that I shall not be 
considered to ignore or overlook the past if I 
express the hope that not only those efforts will 
be continued, but that this University will go 
still further afield, and will eventually proceed 
to cultivate ground which hitherto has been 
only imperfectly tilled. You, Gentlemen, as 
representatives of the enlightenment of modern 
India, are not only bound to direct the efforts of 
your fellow-countrymen towards the study of 
literatiue, of law, and of medicine, but it is also 
incumbent upon you to tmm yom’ attention to 
the development of those scientific pursuits upon 
which the material prosperity of every nation so 
much depends, and which are such essential 
characteristics of that civilization which is being 
iSo rapidly assimilated by the people of this 
69 
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This peril of Public lustructiou in India, has 
been powerfully realised by our present Viceroy. 
The great economic necessity of India is to find 
food for an increasing pent-up population, by 
opening new fields of industry, and by rendering 
the national labour more productive in the 
old fields. Europe has had to deal with the 
same difficulty ; and one of the most effective 
remedies adopted by European States is technical 
education. The need of such instruction is most 
painfully clear to us in India, where all 
engineering and even mechanical labour above a 
certain class has hitherto had to be imported 
from a distant continent at a great cost. But the 
problem is a much larger one. The truth is that 
India is at this moment in the midst of an 
industrial revolution of unexampled rapidity 
and magnitude. It is passing before our eyes 
from the old-world domestic industries of the 
handloom and the forest-forg'^ j the modern 
developments of industrial co-operation, the 
cotton-mill, the coal-mine, and the steam- 
foundry. It is to fit India to play her part as a 
great industrial country m this new era, that 
Lord Bufferin’s proposals for a system of 
technical education are designed. 

But although the need of technical education 
is peculiarly apparent in India, the difficulties 
are unusually great. For in the first place, the 
staple trade of India is agriculture ; and while 
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this is a brancli of industry in wirudi iniprovruirnt 
is imicli roquiroil, il is .-iIm) on*' in \shicli 
improvcmont lias, in ovory cmintry, provfd 
slowest. In the second plac**, ieehnieol i-dmvi- 
tioii costs money ; and (h<‘ (lovernnn’nf f^f 
India has at present little nmney to .•'inte, 
Indeed durintr the past year, (he i‘dncttinnal 
authorities have h'een slruuulin" to ju'-'-rve tin- 
suras already allotted, rather than hoping for 
additional grants. Anxious .as 1 ;im to s,.,. 
technical education extended throuuhout Indirt, 

I .should deeply regret if the funds weri.' ehtairasl 
for it by crippling our pnis'ral educational work. 
This Umvensity receives no trraiit whatever from 
the State. It can, therefore, without fear oi 
inisconslruclion, raise its warning voice agaiii'.t 
the introduction of any new sehetne, however 
promising, at the cost of c.stahli'-hed .schemes 
which have proved their practical usefulness. 

But having said this, I wish also to add that 
I believe a way can ho found out of the 
diSiculty, and that technical education will 
before long become an integral part of Public 
Instruction in India. The immense economic 
value of the measures now contemplated by 
Lord Dufferin uill then he realised. It will he 
seen that the joint cITcct of the policy of tlic 
present and of the late Viceroy is to develoji 
Indian education into a complete and perfect 
whole. As the aim of Lord Bipon was to make 
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broad tbe foundations, to secure the progress 
of the higher and the lower schools at a more 
equal pace, and to expand a departmental 
system of Public Instruction into a system of 
truly national education; so the educational 
aim of Lord Dufferin ’ is to bring that system 
into accord with the industrial necessities of 
modern Indian life. 

This University has not been slow to consider 
by what methods it can most effectively help the 
good word. To some of us it seemed that by an 
expansion of the subjects prescribed for the 
Entrance Examination, we could give an impulse 
to the preliminary branches of instruction, on 
which a sound technical education might subse- 
quently be based. But the majority of the 
Senate decided, and I think decided wisely, to 
adopt a course which still leaves the question 
open. Eor until the University sees provision 
made for the thorough teaching of new sub- 
jects, it would only encourage superficiality, 
if it were to institute examinations in those 
subjects. 

Shortly after the Government’ issued its 
Resolution on technical education, the head of 
an Engineering College showed me a letter from a 
Municipal School-master to the following effect : 

“ Sir, the Committee of this school desire to 
introduce technical instruction. They are 
anxious to obtain from your college a thoroughly 
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qualified young engineer, who will leach the 
sciences and their practical application. Salary 
Es. 40 per mensem. Please supply,” Educated 
labour is cheap in India. But not even in India 
can a young man he found, thoroughly qualified 
to teach the whole circle of the arts and sciences, 
on Es. 40 a month. 

If, therefore, the State determines to intro- 
duce technical education on any adequate scale, 
it must deliberately face this question of the cost. 
Meanwhile I welcome every sign of the people 
taking up the question for themselves. Nor are 
such signs wanting. Even from the backward 
province of Sind, we hear of a college sending 
to England for a highly trained professor of 
science. In Calcutta, we see two of the returned 
Bengali students from Cirencester setting up a 
school without any aid from the State, to 
combine general education with skilled instruc- 
tion in agriculture. At IMidnapur and other 
rural centres, efforts are being made to engraft 
technical education upon the existing scholastic 
course. What may be the individual fate of 
these eSorts it is premature to predict. But the 
spirit is moving among the people. Of one 
thing I feel s\ire, that if the Government will 
do its part, the liberality of the people will 
not be wanting. What India now requires, 
is not additional State education, but additional 
State aid to local effort. 
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This year we have had fresh proofs fchat the 
old heneficence of India is being more and 
more diverted from eleemosjmary to educational 
objects. I would mention as a single instance in 
a neighbouring district, the elevation of the Naral 
High School to a First Arts College ; entirely 
effected by local effort. The example of State 
liberality to education opens up a hundred 
springs of private munilicence. Last autumn 
the first Government Scholar, nominated by this 
University, was sent home for a complete coiu’se 
of study at Oxford or Cambridge. But hardly had 
this gentleman been selected, than we had also 
to elect another scholar to proceed to England 
for three years to study Law or Medicine on the 
princely foundation of Her Highness the Begum 
of Bhopal. I feel confident that if the Govern- 
ment now sees its way to set the example of 
liberality to technical education, local effort and 
private beneficence will do their part. 

But in a great movement there is somethmg 
more inspiring and more effective even than 
local effort and private beneficence : and that is 
the united munificence of a people, I cannot 
forget that this is the Jubilee Tear of our 
gracious Sovereign, the Queen-Empress. It will 
be rendered memorable in every distant part of 
Her Majesty’s great Emphe, not alone by 
towering edifices and by monuments in marble 
and bronze, but also by the establishment of 
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many institutions destined to lieneiit future 
generations. I shaU rejoice if it is put into the 
liearts of the people of Mia to devote a part 
of thea commemoration fund to placing technioal 
education upon a secure and permanent basis. 
Toi I know of no other way in which they can 
c^ersogmat a benefit on India, or so surely 
give their cluldi-en and' their ohildrmfs children 
cause to bless this auspicious year of a long and 
most glorious reign. ■ ® 

I have dwelt at some length on a very 
piachcal aspect of education, for this TJniversito 
m to the great multitude of its youth the doerwa; 
into the practical professions. But education 
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an illuminated continent upon the map of the 
ancient world, and which neither poverty nor 
the hard struggle of this modern age can quench. 

To such among you I would say, that I envy 
the splendid possibilities now within your reach. 
If I were asked, in what position has a young 
man at this moment the best chance of winning 
a great and enduring reputation by literary 
work, I would answer, as a graduate of one 
of our Indian Universities. For in no other 
country that I know of, are such masses of 
literary work waiting for the worker. Take the 
fundamental question of the origin of the Indian 
people, and you will find European scholarship 
at a standstill for want of local Indian research. 
Philology has wrung from Sanskrit its secrets 
Goiiceming the early migrations of mankind. 
But into that still more marvellous world of 
prehistoric human movement represented by 
the Non-Aryan elements in Indian speech, 
European scholars at this moment find no further 
thoroughfare. 

So strongly was this felt at the Oriental 
Congress at Vienna last autumn, that a scheme 
was drawn up and has been urged upon the 
Indian Government, to organise a systematic 
smwey of this dark terra incognita. And I 
grieve to add, that when the authors of that 
scheme looked round for men who would help 
them to do the actual work, their eyes fell not 
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upon the graduates of our Indian Universities, 
hut upon the gurus and pandits and teachers 
of indigenous schools, trained upon the old 
Indian methods, and inured to the ancient 
honourahle poverty of the Indian man of letters. 

I sincerely trust that some among you will yet 
prove to Europe, that a new class of intellectual 
workers has' arisen in India, better ec[uipped, 
and not less patient of labour, than the old. 

' If your bent is towards literature rather than 
scholarship Avhat unexplored regions stretch 
before you I The popular song of India is, for 
the most part, still a sealed book to Europe. Or 
rather it is not a book at all, for it has never been 
reduced to -writing. The ascertained religious 
poetry of a single sect in Northern India 
amounts to half a million of verses. Hoav much 
. more there may be of it, we know not ; for it 
exists only in the memories and the mouths of 
the people. Or take the mediaeval literature of 
Lower Bengal lying around us. "What would 
the historian not give for a complete English 
edition of the works of your Makunda Bam 
Chakravarti 1 The single Bengali poet furnishes 
a more life-like picture of the actual Avorking 
of the Mahomedan Government in Bengal, 
with more carious details regarding the delta 
in the sixteenth century, its river routes and 
shifting fluvial channels, than can be found in 
the great statistical survey of the Emperor 
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Akbar. But, indeed, it matters not what branch 
of vernacular literature you take up. Towards 
whatever quarter you set sail, there are new 
Americas to discover. If there is any worker 
among you, who fears not poverty and who loves 
fame, he may accomplish a most memorable 
achievement, and stand forth as the interpreter 
of mediaeval Bengal to the Western world. 
Believe me, this University will know how to 
honour such a man. And it will feel a nobler 
pride in his labours, than in the richest material 
success or the highest official distinctions which 
may reward more lucrative careers. 

The need of new workers is great at present, 
for the illustrious workers of the past are one 
by one being taken away. A few of them like 
Brian Houghton Hodgson in England and 
Pandit Vidyasagar in Bengal, those brightest 
lights in the firmament of Northern Indian 
research, still shine. But they shine low down 
on the horizon : and the other stars with which 
they climbed the zenith are set. Since the last 
week of 1885, the University has lost several 
distinguished members. Mr. Loeke’s death 
deprived us of a genuine lover of Indian art. In 
Dr. Chandra Kumar De, we lost a true man of 
science, whose translations from the German 
have won for him a place in European medical 
literature. By the decease of Baja Harendra- 
-krishna, the University has been deprived of an 
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enlighteued Eriond of education. But chiefly 
we lament the loss of Balm Prasannahumar 

Printipel of the 
Sanskrit College, the conscientious custodian and 

pm e efendey of its precious manuscripts, the 

ttunetic and Algebra of Europe into the 
' firnacular of Bengal. 
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derive its alumni from the youth in the North 
Western ProvinceSj who have hitherto entered 
the Calcutta University. There is ample room 
for both: and we shall heartily welcome our 
younger sister. The time has come when North 
Western India may justly claim that its higher 
education shall he guided and fostered hy a 
University of its own. 

University culture carries with it in this 
country, at present very distinct moral obliga- 
tions. A struggle is going on in India between 
old customs and new ideas, such as the world has 
not seen since the breaking up of the Roman 
Empire. Your social institutions, your domestic 
relations, are being re-examined from new moral 
stand-points. The questions which agitated 
Indian society in the last generation were 
questions of caste and creed. The question 
which the present generation has to settle, is the 
position of woman. Eor it is perceived hy 
external nations, and to a large extent I’ealised 
hy yourselves, that the condition of women 
in modern India has not kept pace with the 
rapid general progress. Child marriage, the 
enforced penitential celibacy of widows, the 
difficulty of educating a girl population which 
is snatched away from school at the age of 
ten or twelve, and consigned to the seclusion 
and the cares of oriental wedded life, — these 
are the pressing problems which you, young 

71 
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men, ■n^ill have, each in his own house, 
to solve. 

And you will have to solve these problems 
■with little aid from outsiders. The status of the 
Hindu woman has its roots so deep in Hindu 
law, in Hindu religion, in the necessities of the 
hard life of the poor, and in the hereditary 
sentiment of the redned and chivalrous classes, 
as to defy all direct interference from without. 
This University is doing what it can to help you 
indirectly, hy cordially throwing open its 
examinations to women. Last year, 23 female 
students passed the Entrance Examination, or 
just double those in 1885 ; four passed the Eirst 
Arts ; and three took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, one of them for the first time -with 
Honours. "Women are coming forward to the 
University in increasing numbers ; they are 
thoroughly in earnest ; and as a rule they are 
well prepared. Another movement on the side 
of progress is the noble organisation set on foot 
by the greatest lady in the land, to bring female 
medical aid within reach of the women of 
India. That movement is calling into existence 
a body of highly trained women, devoted to one 
of the most sacred of human employments, the 
healing art. Influences will thus be brought 
into action which must affect powerfully 
although indirectly, the popular view of the 
capacities and the rights of women. But if you, 
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in this generation, desire to see woman in India 
rise to her modern place as the free and 
intelligent helpmate of man, the main effort 
must he made by yourselves. 

For * that effort, and for the many other 
struggles, practical, social and political, which 
assuredly lie before you, the system of education 
which this University represents has armed you 
with a powerful weapon. The one branch of know- 
ledge which the University makes compulsory, is 
the English language. Each of you has selected 
such additional subjects as he pleased, hut a 
thorough study of English has been demanded 
from you all. iSTow English has during many 
generations been the language of liberty ; and it 
has proved the most potent modern instriunent 
of social, domestic, and political j)rogress. But 
English is not only the language of liberty, it is 
also the language of moderation. There is no 
other spoken language which so little lends 
itself to exaggeration, or in which declamatory 
insincerities give out so false a ring. While, . 
therefore^ you go forth to-day from these walls, ^ 
the champions of all true and sound progress, ; 
never forget that temperance of aim, of thought 1 
and of speech, which ranked as the chief virtue in , 
the ancient philosophy, and which is nowhere ^ 
more effective than in our English tongue. 

Do not suppose that the injunction which it 
was my ofB.ce to address to each of you to-day. 
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in admitting you to your Degrees, was an 
empty form of -words. As I then charged you 
indi-ndnahy, so now I charge you collectively, 
that ever in your life and conversation you shew 
yourselves worthy of the same. There "was an 
ancient race who, wandering forth in search of new 
homes, passed through a hard country till they 
came to a river which separated them from their 
promised land, "When at last they had crossed 
that river they set up certain memorial stones. 
You, young men, have also passed through a 
hard country of tutors and governors and anxious 
struggle and long toil. This day you too have 
crossed over into the new life to which you 
looked forward. Set up, therefore, this day, 
fixed resolutions to hear yourselves nobly in the 
world which you have now entered, — resolutions 
to which you may look hack in after years, 
whether years of disillusionment or of failure or 
of success even as that ancient race looked back 
for a perpetual testimony to the memorial stones 
at Gilgal. 
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The I4th January, 1888 

The West Hon’ble Henr/ Charles Keith, 
IVIarquis of Lansdowne, G.C.IW.G. 

Chancellor 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is now my pleasing duty to call upon 
the Vice-Ohancellor of this University to address 
you, and, in doing so, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my own personal pleasure at finding 
myself again in the midst of this distinguished 
assembly. I have had so many opportunities of 
expressing my interest and sympathy with the 
efforts which are being made in every part of 
India to advance the cause of higher education, 
that I need not now enlarge upon that subject, 
or stand between this audience and the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor. But before I sit down I 
may at all events express the pleasure which I 
have received at seeing amongst those numerous 
students who have to-day received the fitting 
reward of their arduous efforts, that two young 
ladies have also come forward to receive their 
prizes. Doubtless you are all aware that in one 
of the great Universities of Great Britain, a 
young lady has succeeded in surpassing all the 
male competitors who presented themselves 
during that year. This ought, indeed, to be an 
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encouragement to the ladies of this country to 
foUovr ter hrigtt example; and I, as a most 
earnest advocate of female education, and as one 
who is deeply convinced that upon the spread of 
education amongst the ladies of India the future 
prosperity and advancement of the country to a 
great measure may depend, desire thus puhhcly 
to offer mA’’ warmest concfratulations to these two 
distinguished young ladies whom I have the 
pleasm'e of seeing hefore me. Ladies - and 
Gentlemen, I now call upon the Vice-Chancellor 
to address you. 
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The 1 4th January, 1888 
The Hdn’ble Sir William Comer Petheram, Kt. Q.C. 

Vice-Chancellor 

Your Excellency the Chancellor, Members 

OE THE Senate, and Graduates or the 

University or Calcutta, 

In the course of my life I have been 
called upon to make a great many speeches on 
a great many subjects, with some of which I 
was well acquainted, of some of which I knew a 
a little, and of some I knew nothing at all. But 
I do not think I have ever been called upon to 
speak on any occasion when I have approached 
the task with so much diffidence and distrust of 
iny own powers as on the present. 

You are aware that my experience of India 
has been short, much shorter than that of almost 
every one- in the hall ; that my experience of 
Bengal has been shorter than that of India, and 
my experience of the University of Calcutta 
shorter still ; so that you will readily understand, 
that I felt that the subject on Avhich I have to 
address^ you to-day, was one of which at the time 
when I first understood I was to speak on it, I 
knew nothing at all. 

Now, as I said, I have made many speeches 
under those conditions, hut they were made 
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on occasions \rlien I considered myself at liberty 
to say whatever came into my head. But I felt 
that the present occasion was one of such 
importance, that it behoved me to make myself 
acquainted, at whatever cost of labour to myself, 
uith my subject, before I ventured to address 
you. “With this end in view, I have examined 
the past history of this University, both as to 
its origin and development and success; and 
although, doubtless, a great portion of the 
iaformation I have collected will be an old story 
re-told to many of you, still it is so necessary as 
an introduction to what I have to say as to the 
future, that at the risk of being tedious, I must 
tell you very shortly what that history has been. 

I find, then, that the Calcutta University was 
founded in the year 1857, or, in other words, 
30 years ago. The object was then, and always 
has been, not so much to teach, as to encourage 
education, and by the conferring of honours and 
degrees, to induce the people of the country to 
interest themselves in education, so that by this 
means the intellectual and other conditions of 
the people may he raised. 

Prom its commencement, the University has 
conferred degrees in Arts, in Law, Medicine and 
Engineering ; and so has sought to encourage, 
not only scholarship, hut also those branches of 
study which have a practical and direct bearing 
on human life, and which lead men to the 
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learned professions to which many of you are 
looking forward, as the meails by which you 
hope to make your time useful, and in the 
practice of which you hope to pass your lives. 

The University then began its career in 1867, 
and I find that in that year the number of 
candidates who passed the Entrance examination 
was 162, and in the following year, 1858, the 
University produced its first few graduates in 
Arts and Law, in the year 1861 its first in Civil 
Engineering, and in 1862 the first in Medicine ; 
whilst in the year 1887, the number of persons who 
passed the Entrance examination was 3,298, the 
number who graduated in Arts was 505, in Law 
152, in Medicine 19, and in Civil Engineering 
1. The growth has been gradual, extending 
over tlie whole period of the existence of the 
institution, and indicates as it seems to me, that 
the University has met the requirements and 
wishes of the people in a very remarkable way, 
and it is to myself, as one who is proud to own 
that all of the success which has fallen to his 
share is due to the favour of the profession in 
which I have spent my life, pecidiarly gratifying 
to find that the study of the professions is 
increasing, and that the University is fostering 
those branches of education which render men 
independent, and enable them to make their 
lives useful both to themselves and to their 
fellowmen. 

72 
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I find that at the commencement o£ the 
institution in 1857, twenty Colleges only were 
affiliated to it as places in which the period oC 
study might he passed, while at the present time 
the number has increased to more than 100 !! 
Distributed all over Bengal, these places have 
been to a great extent brought into existence 
and fostered by the stimulus which this 
University has given to education and to 
intellectual development, and by the interest 
which it keeps alive and sustains. The number of 
Bellows at the commencement in 1857 was 43 ; 
the number at the beginning of last year was 
226, and since their nine vacancies have been 
caused by retirement. 

And now a few words as to the future, and 
as to this I can speak perhaps from my general 
experiences of men and life, though that 
experience has been gained in countries other 
than this. 

The first question which appears to me to 
arise with reference to the future, is the 
character of the Entrance examination. 

I have heard it said by some very learned 
and experienced gentlemen, that it was unfair to 
demand from candidates for Entrance to this 
University any great acquaintance with the 
English language or literature, but that we 
ought to be satisfied if the candidate shows that 
he has received the foundation of a liberal 
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education through the medium of the vernacular 
languages of the country, even though his 
knowledge of English may he very slight. At 
first sight this argument appears very sound, and 
I own that when I first came to the countrv, 
I thought that here, as in other places, the 
languages of the country should he maintained 
as much as possible, and the people encoiwaged 
to educate themselves in them. As I have seen 
more of the country and the people, I have 
become convinced that this vien^ is incorrect, and 
that the people of this country can only receive 
any intellectual training or education through 
the medium of the English language, and that a 
thorough practical acquaintance with that 
language for the purjDOScs of speaking and 
writing it ought to he demanded of all 
candidates for admission to the Entrance 
examination. 

The reasons which have induced ine to come 
to this conclusion are, that the only languages 
of the country, Avhich are now living languages, 
in the sense that they are spoken by the people, 
and are those which they have learned to speak 
in their childhood, have no literature whatever, 
either permanent or ciuTent ; and they therefore 
afford no means by Avhich any ideas, except 
those of the every day life of the people, are, or 
can be, conveyed to the mind. Whilst, on the 
other hand, the old languages of the East, as for 
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example, Sanskrit, are, to all intents and 
purposes, dead languages, as foreign to the 
ordinary inhahitants of the country as Latin or 
Greek, and cannot he of any practical use to a 
student in a University in the 19th century, 
■whose ohject is to obtain a useful and practical 
education, vhich will enable him to compete 
^vith his fellows in the battle of life. Lor this 
purpose, a language in which all that is necessary 
for such an education can be found is required, 
and the connection of this country with England 
points decisively to English as the only language 
through the medium of which education 
can be communicated to the peoples of this 
country. 

Another reason, if any other is required, is 
that as education progresses, a higher rather 
than a lower standard should be required of both 
candidates for Entrance as well as candidates 

i 

for degrees and honours, and this brings me 
to the consideration of degrees in the learned 
professions — a subiect on which I am perhaps 
better able to form an opinion than on any other 
connected with education. 

It is evident that to enable them to complete 
successfully with those professional men who 
come from Europe to practise their professions 
in this country, the students who receive their 
education here must, as far as possible, be placed 
on an equality with their rivals who have been 
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educated in Europe. Eor this purpose, it seems 
to me that the standards of knowledge required 
liere should not only he carefully kept up to 
their present height, hut should, as far as possible, 
he constantly raised, and inasmuch as this 
University aims at filling not only the place 
Avhich is filled in ’England by the Universities, 
hut also that of the Iloyal College of Sm’geons 
and the Inns of Court, the University is the 
body which must watch and control the students 
of Law, of Medicine and of Science, so as to 
cusm'e that its graduates shall enter the arena 
competent, as far as education goes, to compete 
on fair terms with all rivals. Much can be done 
by the University, hut after all, the student 
himself must he the person to decide whether 
Ins future career shall he successful or not. 

In the course of my professional life I have 
seen and watched that of many others. I have 
seen the clever young man who has contented 
himself with the task before him or with passing 
the particular examination which Avas in question 
at the moment, and who hy mere force of ability 
Avas able to do the particular work at the time 
Avith materials collected for the particular 
purpose, hut Avho took no interest in the 
acquisition of knoAvledge except in so far as it 
enabled him to attain some particular object 
which he desired at the moment. This man seldom 
succeeds in obtaining the great prizes of life. 
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His alDility no dou'bt often enables him to obtain 
a certain small measure of success, but bis want 
of tbe power to work for tlie sake of the work 
itself and of tbe knowledge it brings Avill, except 
in very rare instances, prevent bim fi’om rising 
above mediocrity. But I have also, but niucb 
more rarely, seen youths who, though apparently 
of less ability, from the period when their minds 
are made up as to the occupation in which their 
lives should be spent, constantly keep the 
attainment of the knowledge necessary for their 
purpose before then* minds, and whether any 
particular task or any particular examination is 
in view at the moment, are always workingoyiiH 
the object of attaining the highest excellence in 
the path of life which they have selected, and 
Avho make the attainment of such excellence 
the interest and the object of their lives, and, 
believe me, I have never knoAvn such a man 
to fail. 

The judges, the great lawyers, the great 
doctors and the renowned men of science of the 
future, must he sought for and will be found 
among the students of to-day, and, mark my 
words, they Avill be found among those students 
Avho from the beginning of their studies have 
sought knowledge for its own sake, have by 
earnest labour learnt the reasons and the 
principles for the conclusions at which they 
arrive, and these are the students, whether they 
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1)0 boys or girls, or men or n'omen, wlio alwaj^s 
have, and always’ will attain, the great prizes 
which are within the reach of human energy 
and human industry, and are they which give 
to all universities, and this of Calcutta among 
the rest, good reason to he proud of their 
children. 
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The 1 9th January, 1889 

The fllosi, Hon’ble Henry Charles Keith, 
Warquis of Lansdowne, G.C.W.G. 

Chancellor 


:Me. Yice-Cha^tcelloii, L.vdies axd Gentleaien, 


I understand that the duty which I am 
expected to perform on the present occasion is 
that of introducing to you the Yice-Chancellor of 
the University. I dare say it will have struck 
those who are listening to me — gentlemen in 
whomihavenodouht the faculty of criticism has 


been fully developed— that there is somethin^ a 
little incongruous in such a proceeding on my part. 
TTe are aware that, in private life, it is usual for 
an old friend to introduce a stranger, rather than 


for a stranger to take upon himself the task of 
introducing an old friend, and if we are to apply 
the test of old acc[uaintance, Sir Comer Petheram 
would certainly have a better right to introduce 
me than I can have to introduce him. Upon 
the present occasion, I was so strongly imnrps<;prl 
by this anomaly that I was on the point of 
proposing to him that he and I should chan-e 
places, and that he should present me on m 
tot appearance tofora a Unirersity andienc^ 
Eurther consideration, however, led me to the 
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disagreeble conclusion that if I insisted upon 
this view of the case, I should he expected to 
relieve Sir Comer of the task which he is about 
to perform — that of delivering the address to 
which we shall, in a few moments, he listening. 
Your loss and mine would have been too great, 
and I have therefore accepted with the best 
grace I can the position in which I find 
myself. 

I must, however, before I proceed to intro- 
duce the Vice-Chancellor, ask permission to 
introduce myself to you and I would do so, not 
so much in the capacity of one who has been 
called upon to undertake a high position in 
your country, but as an old University man 
who owes whatever success he has achieved in 
life to his University, and who rejoices to find 
that here, in this great Dependency of the 
Empire, not only the Government, but the 
people of the country have shown themselves 
ahve to the value of higher education and 
anxious to lay the foundations of a system which 
will in time become co-extensive with the limits 
of the Indian Empire itself. Addressing you 
in that capacity, I rejoice to have an early 
opportunity of expressing to the students and 
graduates of the Calcutta University my sincere 
sympathy with them, and with the efforts which 
they are making, often, I am afraid, in the face 
of severe trials and disappointments, to acquire 
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that high standard of culture which we connect 
with the idea of a University degree. 

I trust you will not suppose that in making 
this reference to our English Universities, I am 
unaware of the fact that your University here 
is an institution of a very different kind from 
the older English Universities of which we are 
so proud. The gray quadrangles, the rich 
endowments, the splendid heritage of material 
wealth and intellectual tradition, are wanting 
here. These things may he forthcoming at some 
future period in this country. It may he that 
even within the lifetime of those who are here 
to-day we may see an attempt made to render the 
Indian Universities something more than mere 
examining and degree-conferring bodies. "We 
are, I suppose, all of us aware of the immense 
difficulties which will have to he surmounted 
before such a result can he arrived at here. Eor 
the present, we must, no doubt, he content to 
follow in the footsteps of the University of 
London, and to make our influence felt, on 
the one hand by guiding, to the best of our 
ability, the education given at the high schools 
and colleges of India, and on the other by 
maintaining here a kind of intellectual mint 
to which all who are the fortunate possessors 
of the precious metals of intellectual culture 
may bring them to be impressed with the stamp 
which a degree confers. ^ 
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I am glad to hear excellent accounts of the 
success of your students in the Public Service, 
at the Bar, and on the Bench, and I believe it 
is the case that the area within which they are 
to he found occupying positions of responsibility 
is steadily increasing in extent. I am afraid, 
however, that we must not disguise from 
ourselves that if our schools and colleges 
continue to educate the youth of India at the 
present rate, we are likely to hear even more 
than we do at present of the complaint that we 
are turning out every year an increasing number 
of young men whom we have provided with an 
intellectual equipment, admh’ahle in itself, but 
practically useless to them, on account of the small 
number of openings which the professions afford 
for gentlemen who have received this land of 
education. I will only make one observation 
in regard to this point ; that I should he sorry 
to admit that a young man who had received a 
sound education and taken his degree, had wasted 
his time because he was unable to find a suitable 
career in one of the learned professions. I do not 
think that, there is any vocation in life, hoAvever 
humble, in Avhich an educated man is not 
better off than one who is ignorant and it 
certainly seems to me that society in India has 
more to fear from a general dead level of 
ignorance and from a dearth of education, than 
from a slight excess in the supply of higher 
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education, and of liighly educated candidates for 
employment. 

I should like to add a word with regard to 
ae aUeged danger to which we are errposed 
from having m our. midst a number of 1M,1 t 
educated young men without emniovment 
surtehle to their inteUectual attainments S 

fancy, an impression in some quarters that 
Gov«nment is so much alarmed It ttS slate 

0 tags, that It has made up its mind to stint 
lugher education of the means v'hich it vph • 

X do not think there is Are 1000^ ffleUhXn 

any such reactionaiy policy vill ho 

by the Government^a'^f ® “ 

Government. We mmht nn i 
have deliberately detefmined “^ 1 ^ ‘’“‘'f ’ 
of this country, as far as tr ^ people 
oondlHon of ignorance-if it had T" ® 

to beep br ignorance raees many otThirh”'^ 

shown a great desirp fnv fn . ^^eh have 

ledge and a singular ap<itur,rteZ:r’“™- 
am gladtothink that we have t,r ™™*on. J 
ta and I have no doubt that 
in It. On the other hand P^^severe 

1 referred just now at n’ot -tab 

attention, and, il experience has 

educational arrangements p that our 

as they might he to the pracTic^aJ 

the country, it is for ns^to con - f of 

cannot remedy any defer itfC: 
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disclosed. There seems, for example, to be growing 
up in several parts of the Empue a widespread 
feeling that the existing system, whilst conferring 
great benefits, is too exclusively literary, and 
that we should endeavour to supply our students 
udth a training which would serve their purpose 
in the event of then* ultimately electing to adopt 
a profession in which literary attainments were 
not indispensable. I am informed that tbis 
feeling has found expression in a growing 
sympathy for the establishment of technical 
schools as a supplementary branch of education. 
Even in the bosom of the University this feeling, 
I am told, already exists, but it is checked by 
a not unnatural apprehension that any change 
even of a supplementary kind in the existing 
curriculum would endanger the interests of the 
purely literary culture, which will, I hope, never 
cease to be associated in our minds with Univer- 
sity education. To find some means of obtaining 
ioi desired advantage without encountering 
the evil results_which are feared, ought not to 
be a problem of insuperable dif&culty, and I 
would commend it to the careful consideration of 
the University authorities. 

I have now only to express the great pleasure 
which it affords me to have met you, and 
to offer my congratulations and best wishes 
to those upon whom degrees have been conferred 
this afternoon. I can give them no better advice 
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obscurej nor bad tbe men who set them going 
the least idea of the importance of -o^hat they 
\ 'svere doing. To the day of his death Columhus 
believed that he had merely found a new way 
to India, when he had reaUy discovered the 
whole vast continent of America. In the face 
■ of contrasts of this sort, where performance 
so immeasurably outruns promise, the average 
critic is silent. There is no opening for his 
cynicism there. He usually takes refuge in being 
studiously wise after the event, and protests in 
more or less ornamental language that he knew 
it all before. 

The measure to which the Calcutta Univer- 
sity owes, if not its existence, at any rate the 
highly developed form in which it comes before 
us to day, seems to me worthy to rank among 
the second of the two classes of causes which 
I have endeavoured to distinguish — among those 
measures the efiects of which surpass rather than 
fall short of the expectations of their authors. 
Uifty-four years ago, when Lord Macaulay wrote 
the splendid ■ Minute which led Lord 'William 
Bentinck to decide that “ the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promo- 
tion of European literature and science among 
the natives of India,” it may be doubted 
whether any of the men who took part in that 
historic controversy fuUy realised the momentous 
character of the decision which closed it. Lord 
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Macaulay himself, though laying stress on the 
civilising influence of the languages of Western 
Europe, seems to have regarded the whole 
question mainly from the literary point of view 
and to have had no inkling of the far-reaching 
consequences, social, religious, and political, 
which the Governor-General’s decision involved, 
not for India only, hut possibly for the whole 
of Asia, This need not surprise us. Lord 
Macaulay was in the first place a man of letters — 
that was the natural bent of his mind, and he 
lives for us and for the world in that character. 
He was a statesman only in a secondary degree, 
and I am doing no wrong to his deservedly 
great reputation — a reputation which the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University should 
ever be the first to honour — when I say that 
he has no claim to be venerated as a prophet. 
He was the Columbus of Education in India, 
but he too realised very imperfectly the full 
importance of his discovery. He thought he ' 
had found an old world when he had really 
created a new one — the India of the future. 

But without travelling beyond the literary 
aspects of the question, no one can fail to see 
that the marvellous spread of the study of the 
English language and literature in India is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in the history 
of the world. Where else shall we find an 
instance of the leading classes of the population 
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fully recognise the vigour of the forces at TYork, 
and are inclined on the whole to exaggerate 
rather than to undervalue the actual results 
t^t have been or shortly wUl he produced. 

We are giving, says a philosophic observer of 
Oriental modes of thought, “we are giving to the 
‘ Indians leisure and education, the scientific 
method and the critical spirit ; we are opening 
to them the fiood gates behind which Western 
knowledge is piled in far greater volume 
than the stream of Grecian philosophy wliich 
the Eomans distributed over their Empire.” 
Sir Alfred LyaU goes on to predict, as the 
co^eguence of our gifts to the people of India, a 
■vnde and rapid transformation of religion within 
Wo or three generations. The same line of 
oUg t may be traced in other writers who 
ve perhaps less claim to our respectful 
atohon than the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
the iSorth Western Provinces, the founder of 
ae sister University of Allahabad. All agi-ee 
m prophesying great things of the new learning, 
m speculating on the manifold changes 
Jhich It ^y te expected to effect in aU 
departments of human life in India. 

indnW ' seems to me that this tendency to 

coroUec^^if --d strictly 

deoe^nn. f T of 

ecemng ourselves and the rest of the world 
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The precept of self-knowledge is perhaps the 
most enduring maxim of the ancient philo- 
sophers. It is certainly one to which we may 
profitably turn our attention to-day. Here in 
Calcutta, at the centre of Western learning and 
culture in the East, the Delphi whence oracles 
issue to all Indian worshippers at the shrine of 
knowledge, — ^here surely is a fitting place, as the 
close of our academic year is the appropriate 
time, for enquiring what fruits the tree of 
knowledge has home for the peoples of India. 
There are those who see in it even now a mere 
exotic sapling which will never grow into a 
serviceable tree, while others hold that its roots 
have already struck deep and that its branches 
.are destined to overspread Asia and renew the 
failing life of the East. 

By the fruits only can ' we know which of 
these opinions is the nearer to the truth, and it 
is for this reason that I ask you to foUow me 
now in an attempt to form some estimate of the 
actual results, social, religious, and political, of 
the Enghsh teaching of the Calcutta University. 
I feel that any one who addresses the members 
of an Indian University on this subject must be 
much in the position of the intelligent foreigner 
who figures so conspicuously in the social 
apologues of the eighteenth century. Erom the 
nature of the case he can observe things only 
from the outside, and he must expect that some 
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of the more obscure causes ■will escape bis vieu" 
altogether. But mahing full allowance for this 
source of error, it strikes me that many of the 
changes which may be put down to ‘Western 
influence lie only on the surface of Indian life, 
and that the really important factors in the 
social system are comparatively unafi’ected. Is^o 
doubt there has been an enormous increase in 
the number of people who speak English, some 
prejudices regarding food have been ' laid aside, 
European dress is beginning to be fashionable ; 
and one of the most ancient usages of Eastern 
eUquette has been abolished by the agency of 
esteru boot-makers. Travelluig has become 
more general, Indian social ideas have adapted 
emselves to the requirements of railways, the 
es nse is made of the Post Office and the 
e egrap , and every inclination is shown to 

1 comforts and conveniences 

^hich European ingenuity has to offer. 

1 , t below this veneer of imported civilization 

social 1 discern for the Aveightier 

oa al changes rtioli Western teaoUng might 

Selt t ? The elahox^te 

is caUed inter-marriage, which 

strong now aTirw** “PPesrs to he as 

“ India. Here Tnd 'if™ f 

rule maw I t ^ stringency of a 

n system ,s the same. Members of different 
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castes can no more intermarry now than they 
could then, and the leading principle of the 
institution thus remains unshaken in spite of its 
manifest incompatibility with the precepts of 
Western culture. It may be said that to argue 
thus is to ask too mueh,^ that the habits of 
centuries cannot be unlearned in a few years, 
and that ideas only just struggling into existence 
must needs work imperfectly for a time. With 
the voice of warning which deprecates too rapid 
advance, I am, I need hardly say, entnely in 
accord. But if the spirit of English education 
had really penetrated among the people of 
Bengal as deeply as is alleged, might we not 
expect it to have effected something more definite 
in the way of promoting social progress and 
individual freedom ? Could anything be more ! 
opposed to the liberal spu’it by wMch modern 
India affects to be animated than the rule forbid- , 
ding a widow to take a second husband, and the i 
custom, so injurious to the physical and intellec- ; 
tual vigour of tlie race which requires a girl to 
be married before she attains puberty ? These ■ 
blemishes are gross and ‘ palpable ; they are of/ 
comparatively recent origin ; and the Indian of 
the Vedic or Epic ages would have condemned 
them as strongly as the Englishman of to-day. 
The hesitation to attack them in earnest can 
only be due to the fact that the deeper lessons 
of English education have not really been 
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learned ; that the Indian ideal of life is still 
contemplative rather than active ; and that the 
notion of going forth to combat great abuses is 
as strange and^ distasteful as that of adopting a 
profession vhieh demands physical exertion as 
one of the conditions of success. 

But this contemplative habit of mind which 

Fefers ideas to reahties, theory to practice, hook 
learning to the observation of facts, whatever 
may he Its weakness in the domain of action, 
tecomes a source of sti-ength directly we enter 
the c oud-land of religion. It is the fashion of 
tUe day to assume that Eimopean science and 

short work of the Hindu 
writer whom I have 
£mot^ t »may conjecture that 

this isa^f^’ effectually cut away”; and 

sSiectl the 

iiot whoUv^^^ ^ treated. Such conjectures, if 

- Ce I Z TeT *'*= 

lenethv di<!o • time, to enter upon any 
fte question reminds 

m the UViUrrrv. the famous scene 

de Lion and? 

as impossible forlFes”^ To my mmd it seems :’ 

mipalpahle fabric of -p-. , to shatter the 

tli& sword of the ™ 

the English King to cut through; 
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the silken cushion of the Syrian Chief. It may 
even be argued that in its capacity for resisting " 
the onslaughts of science and criticism the 
Hindu religion has some positive advantages 
over faiths of a more rigidly dogmatic type. 
Thus much at least is certain, that Hinduism, 
so far from falling to pieces in the presence of 
Western thought, is extending itself remarkably 
in certain directions. Railways have facilitated 
and popularised the characteristic Hindu duty 
of pilgrimage, while the opening up of remote 
tracts of country yearly swells the ranks of a 
religion conspicuous for its power of adapting 
itself to novel conditions. 

If, then, in social and religious matters the 
tangible results arising from the teaching of this 
University are on the whole insignificant, to what 
cause should we assign the fact that its -general 
influence is rated so high? The reason is, I 
take it, that the influence of English education 
has been strongest in that line of thought which 
in Europe Ave should call politics. This fact and 
some of its visible consequences have been 
recently commented on by the eminent statesman 
who has just left us ; and I venture now to 
re-open the question from a somewhat different 
point of view in the belief that, as Universities 
at all times have played an important part in 
the development of political ideas, so the 
members of this University have very special 
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responsibilities in connection "with the formation 
of public opinion in India, and stand in peculiar 
need at the present time of being reminded of 
that fact. 

Politics in one of its aspects is largely an 
affair of catcli-Avords, of names and forms irbich 
subsist long after the facts they represented 
have passed au'ay, and which admit by a some- 
■n^hat analogous process of being employed de 
novo in circumstances to which they have no 
natural application. It would have been strange 
indeed if the nimble and adaptive intellect of 
the youth of Bengal, reared on a literature which 

IS much concerned with politics, had failed to 

avail itself of this peculiarity. It is, therefore, 
la no way surprising that they should have been 
attracted by the modern idea of nationality, which 
as been defined as “ the desire of a people already 
conscioM of a moral and social unity to see 
such unity expressed under a single Government,” 
an should have endeavoured to apply some of 
0 "'vatch-words of that doctrine to the state of 
qS in India. The idea of nationality has 
yeX ^ S^oat part in Em’ope during the last forty 
to a T: given birth within our own' memory 

a United Germany, and 
^dera^° together the Slavonic races 

' to take^^®^® t^overnment. In India, it appears 
\of intellect^ form of the belief that community 
'<1 pursuits will of itself generate a 
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national sentiment and will bind together into ' 
one organic whole the various races, tribes, and 
sects which make up the population of the 
continent. 

Now, without being in the least disposed to 
look upon history from the mere lawyer’s point 
of view as a kind of collection of precedents, a 
series of leading cases w'hich must contain within 
themselves the la^v of all further development, 

I may be permitted to point out that the idea 
that unity of intellectual aims wall of itself be 
sufdcient to create political unity, is no less 
novel than it is remarkable. I should be the 
last to deny that intellectual forces have played 
a great part in the political education of the 
Avorld ; but they have not done so unaided. All 
experience goes to show that the consciousness 
of moral and social unity must precede the 
growth of the national sentiment and that the 
latter is no more than the natural outcome and 
visible embodiment of the former. Above all it 
shoidd be borne in mind by those who aspire to 
lead the people of this country into the untried 
regions of political hfe that all the recognized 
nations of the wmrld have been produced by the 
freest possible intermingling and fusing of the 
different race-stocks inhabiting a common terri- 
tory. The horde, the tribe, the caste, the clan, 
all the smaller separate and often warring groups 
characteristic of earlier stages of civilization. 
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, must, it Tvould seem, be u'elded together bj a 
process of unrestricted crossing before a nation 
can be produced. Can vre suppose that Germany 
irould ever have arrived at her present greatness 
or would indeed have come to be a nation at aU, 
if the numerous tribes mentioned by Tacitus, or 
the tbi-ee hundred petty princedoms of last 
century, bad been stereotyped and their social 
fusion rendered impossible by a system forbidding 
mtermarriage between the members of difterent 
tribes or the inhabitants of different jurisdictions ? 
If the tribe in Germany had, as in India, 
developed into the caste, would German unity 
ever have been heard of? Everywhere in 
^tory we see the same contest going forward 
een the earlier, the more barbarous instinct 
of separation and the modem civiHzing tendency 
fiut we can point to no instance 
^here the former principle, the principle of 
dis^on and isolation, has succeeded in producing 
lung resembling a nation. History, it may 
^ surprises, but I do not 
is lit 1 nowhere else 

generation. ° 

snoial lu India, as elsewhere, 

social precede national unity— and 

ocial unity can only be attained throu-h move- 
ments impossible nnrlo^ in move 

clearlv ^ system— it is 

dearly the mperafave duty of those leaders of 
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the community to whom this University has 
entrusted the treasures of Western learning, to 
lose no time in pointing out the true road of 
advancement, the path of social reform. In 
leading the way on this road they will he 
following the lines marked out by all previous 
experience of universities and by the very 
principles of education itself, while at the same 
time they will be discharging the trust imposed 
upon them by the possession of knowledge 
beyond their fellows. In a backward country 
like India, where the great majority of the 
population are still halting on the lower levels of 
civilization, that trust must, for many generations 
to come, be one of special sacredness. 

It rests with you, graduates and students of 
Calcutta, to extend, by the example of your 
daily life, the humanizing influence of this 
University among the masses of yom* cormtry-men 
Avho cannot at present share in the privileges 
to which you have been admitted. On you it' 
depends whether their growth towards a fuller ' 
national life shall be rapid and delusive, like the J 
gourd Avhich came up in a night, and perished in ’ 
a night, or slow and stable like the Western oak. 
Your responsibility — the individual responsibility 
of each one of you — is all the greater because 
you are so few, and the ignorant who follow 
your guidance are so many. You are the 
knights-errant of India who should go out into 
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the world armed with the weapons of a higher 
civilization to conquer abuses and succour the 
distressed. The old forms of chivalry no doubt 
have passed away : 

“The knights are dust. 

And their good swords are rust.” 

But the spirit of chivalry lives and breathes 
stiU, and will live as long as there remain wrong 
and suSering in the world which human courage 
and self-sacrifice may hope to redress or relieve. 
Nowhere is there greater need than in India for 
the worldng of this spirit : nowhere will yon 
find a grander field for the devotion of the 
modern knight-errant. It is written of the 
typical hero of the chivalric ideal of life that 
he “ever forewent his own advantage” ; and 
your own epic poems show examples of the same 
spirit of self-denial. These old tales embody 
truths which may serve om* purpose to-day. The 
Indian reformer must, before all things, he one 
who will forego his own advantage, the advan- 
tage which Indian Society, as now organized, 
gives to the man over the woman, to the 
Brahman over the Sudra, to the learned over the 
ignorant. Like Hama in your great Epic, 
instead of grasping prematurely at the sceptre 
for himself and his brethren, he will choose 
rather to journey forth with them into the 
tangled jungle of life and clear away the 
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countless obstacles and restrictions wbicb bar tbe 
advance of his fellow-men. Thus and only 
thus can he hope to further the great cause of 
gradual and uniform national development, and 
in the end to 

“Give life to this dark world which lieth dead.'’' 
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T/ie 18th January, 1890 

The Most Hon’ble Henry Charles Keith, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G. 

Chancellor 

Totie Hokotje, Me. Vice-Cha:!^celloe, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 

It is not my intention to stand for more than 
a few moments between the Hon’ble the 
ice-Chancellor and the Convocation, but, with 
your permission, I have a few words to say before 

aJpt address you. It is always 

^leeahle to me to meet the members of the 

hernri ^ ia any case, have come 

wat LT There 

particnWr^'’ a special reason for which I was 

l Convocation: 

newlv an congratulations to the 

"nlLron p ot the 

iZ % to that honourable 


glvt.^ -rr J “ 

^t with the good-wiU of 


ignoran?g'^5.^'"J^j ’ t ^“i^^^sity"’ and of the 

instead of ^ ?. , ^ not believe that 

for himself ^ \ ® selection could have been 
rather to conspicuous 

tangled junglet™^°^^™® during his career as 
man of cultivated tastes and 
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scliolarly attainments, as a distinguished ornament 
of the Judicial Bench, and as a gentieman 
occupying an honourable position in the 
community which is most largely represented 
amongst the members of the Calcutta University, 
he is admirably qualified to take a leading part 
in its affairs. It has been very gratifying to 
me, as indeed it must have been to to, to 
observe the manner in which his appointment 
has been received. I have been long enough 
in this country to become aware that m such 
cases it is not always easy to please every one , 

but, as far as I have been able to discover, no 

discordant note has marred the general expression 
of approval with which Mi'. Justice Banerjee s 
nomination to the Vice-Chancellorship has been 

haUed. I desire, therefore, in the name o e 

University, of the Government of 
I believe I may, in this case, claim to be the 
exponent of public opinion at large to 
congratulate the Vice-Chancellor and to wish 
him a very successful tenure of office. ^ 
There is one other matter, a matter of business, 
which I should like to mention to the Convention 
before I resume my seat. It is the du y o e 
Viceroy as Chancellor of the University to make 
the annual appointments to the list of Bellows 
of the University, and this is the second occasmn 
upon which I have xi the honour of making 
such a selection, x have been led to pay some 

76 
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attention to the present composition of the list. 
I find that, according to the University Calendar, 
it conteins no less than 220 names. The statute 
prescribes 30 as the minimum number. Iso 


masunum number is, hou-ever, laid doTvn, nor 
IS there any restriction save that the persons 
nominated are to be fit and proper persons. Nou' 
a PeUou-ship of the Calcutta University is not 
only a high honour, hut also an important trust. 
The Senate is the Governing Body of the 
University^ and no precaution should be 
neglected in order to secure that that body is 
constituted in the best possible manner. Can 


■n-e say that it is so constituted now ? I am not 
quite sure that it is. The list contains the names 
0 many gentlemen against whose character and 
position not a word can be said, but, who, either 
om the fact that they reside at a distance from 
cutta, or from other causes, are not in the 

nT+n ^ affairs 

of the University. In past times it seems to 

^ considerable number 
e owships, not upon the ground that the 
pemons securing them were likely to take an 
of then^"*^ administration of the affairs 

ItTno^ educational questions. 

It ^ not difficifit to understand how this came 

this University 

the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab 
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were as yet without Universities of their own, 
and a [Fellowship of the Calcutta University 
was the only means of recognising the claims 
of gentlemen from those provinces who had the 
right to he given a voice in educational matters. 
Again a [Fellowship appears to have heen not 
unfrequently bestowed rather as a mark of 
distinction and as a compliment — in fact, much 
in the same way as honorary degrees are bestowed 

in our Universities at home. 

It appears to me that there is a good deal to 
he said for the view that, if it is desired to 
confer an honorary academical distinction, the 
bestowal of a degree is a more appropriate means 
of doing so than the bestowal of a University 
Pellowship. Upon the whole, I have no doubt 
that the list is needlessly large, and I am told 
that, as a rule, the ordinary meetings of the 
Senate are not attended by more than 20 or 30 
members, a number which, when questions of 
special interest are likely to he discussed, rises to 
a rather higher figiue. 

Under these ch’cumstances, there is, I think, 
a great deal to he said in favom- of the view 
that it would be desirable to effect a gradual 
diminution in the number of your UeUowships, 
and I propose to make a moderate beginniOj, 
by filling up every year only a portion of 
the vacancies which arise. Upon the presen 
occasion you will have observ’cd that on y 
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seven out of eleven vacancies Imvc been 
filled up. 

There is another point in connection vritli the 
nomination of Tefiows ■which I should like to 
mention. It is usual for the Vicerov, before he 

*•3 

makes his selection, to have recourse to the 
advice of the \ice-Chancellor, of his Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and of other persons whose 
opinion is worth taking upon such a subiect. It 
occurs to me that, in reference to a part of the 
vacancies which have to be filled up everv year, 
he might go a step further and ask the University 
itself to select a certain number of names for 
submission to him. There are several ways in 
TThich this might be done. The most practical 
manner of carrying out such a proposal would, 
I am inclined to think, be to allow the M.A’s. 
to submit the names of one or two gentlemen 
selected by themselves from among themselves, 
upon the understanding that these names, unless 
they were open to serious objection, which would 
not be very likely, would as a matter of course, 
e accepted. The final nomination must, under 
the terms of the statute, rest with the ChanceUor, 
but, speaking for myself, I believe that it would 
e to him agreeable to receive the assistance of 
the University in the manner and to the extent 
Tvhich I have described. The remkinder of the 
vacancies would, of course, continue to be filled 
up by nomination. This is, however, a question 
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which will require careful consideration, and that 
consideration I propose to give it before another 
Convocation comes round. I merely mention i 
now because, in a case of this kind, I wish to 
take the University into my confidence at an 
early stage and before any final decision has 

been arrived at. , i.i, 

I haTe now only to wish the memhers of the 

TJnivei-sity a very happy and prosperous^ new 
year, and I call upon Mr. Justice Banerjee to 
address the Convocation. 
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The I8th January, 1890 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, M.A., D.L 

Vice- Chancellor 


In obedience to your Excellency’s command 
and to a time-honoured custom, I rise now to 
address the Convocation. At the same time I 


cannot help expressing my regret that His 

Excellency, in giving me an opportunity of 

addressing you, has deprived you of the 

opportunity of listening at greater length to 

one of those speeches which profound scholarship 

powerful eloquence can entertain an audience 

with ; and I feel the regret all the more, heoause 

h' t heen a notable one in the 

whfc!7 T°Vnl tte matters to 

which I shall have to refer in reviewing the 

clea” *1 ° '■'’I™''® f” ‘lieii- iuU and 

dea elneidatien ability very much superior to 
mine own. As, however, I shall presently have 

the nec“%“’’°r * audience 

I must no/myseM‘setT‘“ 7 

wav Tint T ^ example the other 

to do mv a,t once and cheerfully 

ao my duty as best I can, asking yon 
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only to moderate your expectations, so that 
disappointment may not be your share. 

My first duty should be to thank your 
Excellency for the very kind words you have 
said of me, and to thank you. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, for the evident marks of kindness 
towards me with which you have I'eceived those 
words. 

A brief retrospect of the past, and a probable 
view of the immediate future, of this University 
would be all that I should touch upon, with 
occasional interposition of such remarks, as 
may occur to one who has, for the last few 
years, had some experience of its practical 
working. An address of which this is the 
summary may not promise to be more interesting 
than the monotonous ceremony you have been 
witnessing for the last hour or so. But if you 
bear in mind that the several hundreds of young 
men who have just taken their degrees represent 
the cream of the intelligence of the rising 
generation, and wfil be sure to influence in a 
variety of ways the futm’e of a great province; 
the machinery by which such vast potential 
energy is stored up will not fail to interest you, 
and you will not, I am sure, grudge to give me 
another hour to dwell upon its working, its 
merits, and its defects. 

It is now nearly a third of a century since 
this University was established, and it commenced 
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its existence as an examining Ixxly with tlie 
modest number of 2‘14‘ Gindiclatcs for mati'icula- 
tion. The number rose to very nearly six tlioiusand 
last year, or had increased about twenty-five-fold. 
At the first B.A. Examination, held in 18D8, there 


were only 13 candidates, and the corresponding 
number last year was 1,165, that is, it had 
increased more than eighty-fold. N^or were 
these increases in the last year’s numbers sudden, 
and therefore probably attributable to exceptional 
causes. Barring very slight occasional fluctuations 
increase has l)een gradual and steady, and 
it indicates a rate of growth unknown anvwhere 


except within the tropics. And Avhen we 
remember the fact that this steady increase in 
numbers has been unaffected by the establishment 
of the sister Universities of Lahore and Allahabad 
it really affords matter for congratulation. It 
shows that the desire for Univei-sity education 
as taken such deep root in this country, that 
any additional supply offacility for its acquisition 

readily creates and is absorbed by a growing 
demand for it. There has been a similar steady 
mcrease m the number of candidates for the 
egree of Bachelor iu Law. In the other two 
special Eaculties of Medicine and Engineering, 
the orations have not been so attractivl 

been any decided falling 
off m the number of candidates. This difference 
as, i think, been due partly to the difficulties 
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attending the preparatory training to he 
undergone hy candidates for examination in these 
faculties, partly to the diffiulties of the 
examinations themselves, and partly to the want 
of sufficiently encouraging prospects for passed 
candidates. The recent changes in the Eegulations 
in Medicine, hy which the examination in 
preliminary and subsidiary subjects like 
Chemistry and Botany has been separated from 
that in the medical subjects proper, would, it is 
believed, remove some of these difficulties, so far 
as the medical examinations are concerned, 
without lowering their standard in any way. 

But though, judging from the number of 
candidates, who present themselves at our 
examinations, we may find reason for 
congratulation, have the results of those 
examinations been equally satisfactory ? In 
other words, does a fair proportion of the can i 
dates come out successful? And are their 
University distinctions any warrant of their 
possessing solid attainments, or at eas 
attainments similar to those possessed hy the 
holders of corresponding distinctions in o er 
Universities? These questions deserve some 

attention. , , 

Until very recently, the percentage o 

failures at our examinations used, roug y 
speaking, to range between 40 and 6 , w i 
very nearly agree with the correspon lUj, idd 

77 
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at tLe examinations of the London University, 
which we have adopted as our model. Tliis 
state of things, though not as satisfactory as 
might he desired, passed vuthout comment. 
In the last year’s Arts Examinations, however, 
the percentage of failures rose above 70 at the 
Entrance, and it was high at all the 
Examinations. These apparently unexpected 
results naturally evoked much discussion. There 


came from various quarters a good deal of 
thoughtful criticism and sensible suggestion, 
and also a mass of thoughtless talk and 
senseless abuse. In thus speaking rather 
nnceremomously of our critics, I am not at all 
speaking in. anger or defiance, but am simply 
stating a plain fact. 17or have I any reason 
to be mtolerant of criticism. I am not one of 
t ose who think that our University system is 
per eet, and does not admit of improvement. 

n the contrary, I firmly believe that with 
honest intentions and earnest exertion, we can 
^ways progress from good to better, and that 

free and fair criticism is one of our best guides 
la the path of progress. Only I would gently 
renmd om critics that when they have to find 
a^t with an mstitution like this University, 

tbp'^ « earnestly striving to do good work, 

tbey ought not to crv I'f i 

i down m language 

^c^ted to Irmg it i„ to ndicule, aSd to 

Mdennme u. mfaot mfads the foundations of 
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respect for authority. Unjust failure at an 
examination may defer for a year the progress 
of those who have suffered, the wrong done 
having every chance of being set right in the 
year following ; hut if they are taught to glory 
in their failure, and to despise examinations 
and examining bodies, depend upon it that the 
habits of laziness and irreverence that this will 
engender, will he sure to mar then* prospects 
for ever. The Senate has appointed a Committee 
to inquire into the causes of these large failures, 
and as the Committee has not yet submitted 
its report, it would be premature for me to 
hazard any opinion on the subject. One thing, 
however, I may say, as it is not any matter ^ of 
opinion, but is a fact, or rather the admission 
of a fact by those interested in denying it.^ In 
reply to the inquiries, made by the Committee, 
the heads of the institutions which sent 
candidates to our examinations, have almost 
invariably admitted with commendable candour 
that the candidates that were found fit to pass 
in their judgment, were not much larger in 
nmnber than those who have actually passed ; 
though some have stated that, between the date 
of application of candidates and the date o 
examination, many candidates were exposed 
to be able to make up their deficiency. The 
results, therefore, were not 
unexpected by those who knew es 
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TTlietlier expected or unexpected, these large 
percentages of failures indicate an amount of 
■waste of time, energy, and money wliich, the 
University ought to prevent if possible. These 
large failures may he due either to the standards 
being difficult, or to the examinations being 
unfair, or the candidates being badly prepared. 
Very few persons, however, seriously complain 
ofthe standard being too difficult, and opinion 
seems to he divided between attributing the 
failures to unfair examination and to had 


preparation.^ l^ovr the University has of late 
een trying its best to make the examinations 
^ fair as possible, that is as exact and efficient 
tosts as could he had of sound intelligent 
ow e ge as distinguished from superficial 
cram And there is no use in ignoring the fact 

tiiat the more successful this effort on oui- part 

IS, the greater niU he the difficulty in the wav 
0 mdifferent students who unfortunately foim 
e majority, and who try to pass by cramming. 
To remedy the evil ^thout lowering the 
tandards of our examinations, the only remedy, 
therefore, seems to he to improve the teaching 

coUeges. In saying this, 

?erhet aXlTs^^ r 

of theii situa&n S I f ‘'‘'= 

them fn. T ^ sympathise with 

S.e de” . 

am now going to notice in the 
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present system of teaching, is to some extent 
unavoidable from the nature of things. Owing 
to the inconveniently large size attained by 
classes in our schools and colleges, teaching is 
conducted almost exclusively by lectures, and 
exercises are as a rule neglected. Now, 
however lucid and impressive lectures may be, 
and however useful they may be in giving 
comprehensive views of subjects, they are wholly 
insufficient to enable the students to master 
- details, unless they are supplemented by regular 
exereises. You can no more improve the mind 
by merely stuffing it with information, without 
giving it exercise, than you can improve the 
body by mere feeding without physical training. 
I would, therefore, earnestly impress on our 
school and college authorities the absolute 
necessity of regular exercises. I would also 
ask them to take an enlarged and liberal view 
of their duties and responsibilities. They have 
undertaken the w'ork of educating young men. 
That work is not done by merely enabhng our 
students to pass examinations or to secure good 
places in the Honour list, nor even is it done by 
storing their minds with information. The 
primary function of education is to train the 
mind and to develope its powers, so as to qualify 
students for the higher trials they have to 
undergo when they enter the world, — to equip 
them so as to help them in the battle of life. 
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Now unless the mind is •well trained, and its 
powers strengthened, its very equipment of 
knowledge may pro've a hm’den rather than a 
benefit. 

While my colleagues in the Senate -will do, 
as they have always been endeavouring to do, 
all in their power to free our examinations of 
e'verything that is found objectionable, the 
institutions that send up candidates to those 
examinations, should help us by making the 
education they profess to impart reaUy worthy 
of the name. 


Turning now to the question whether our 
University degrees are any warrant of solid 
attainments in our graduates, we find great 
diversity of opinion. Some say that our 
standards^ are sufficiently high, and our 
exa,minations sufficiently severe ; others 
mamtam quite the contrary view ; while there 
am others again who hold that examinations, 
whether here or elsewhere, are no test of real 
merit at aU, This third view has given rise 
to much learned controversy, which it is not my 
ob]ect here to take part in. Suffice it to say 
that the truth fies here, as in many similar 
instances, somewhere between the two extreme 
conffictm^ views. Examinations are useful 

"Ln 1 t the ■ 

minafi ^ \ should the passing of exa- 

minations be regarded as the sole object and 
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ultimate aim of education. lYe should try to 
combine the advantages of examination and 
teaching ; and, to make examination a real test 
of nierit, the test should be applied only to 
those u'ho have had a previous preparatory 
training under competent teachers. Now our 
University, though often disparagingly styled 
a mere examining body, has never lost sight 
of this important principle. As a rule, it admits 
to its examinations above the Entrance, no 
candidate, who lias not prosecuted a regular 
course of studv in an affiliated institution ; and 
steps have recently been taken to enforce strict 
obedience to this rule. The standards of our 
examinations, if not exactly equal to / those of 
corresponding examinations in English Univer- 
sities, are not much inferior to them ; and the 
degree of proficiency in the answers, which our 
University exacts, is higher than that required 
in most places. While a Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge (we learn from a distinguished 
Senior Wrangler and experienced teacher) 
generally obtains not more than half the full 
number of the marks, our M.A. and B.A. 
Honour candidates must obtain 60 per cent, of 
the marks to be placed in the Eirst Class. It 
should also be remembered that our graduates 
have to acquire knowledge through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language in which itself 
up to the B.A. Examination they are required 
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to attain a certain amount o£ proficiency. And 
if the learning of a difficult danguage implies 
mental training of a certain degree, our 
graduates have invariably the benefit of that 
training. We have been steadily raising the 
standards of our examinations, and I am happy 
to he able to say that, notwithstanding some 
difference of views regarding the Entrance 
Examination, there is an unanimity of opinion 
that for the higher examinations, this is what 
ought to he done. 

But though our standards may he high, and 
our tests searching, the q^uestion is often asked 
hy the adverse critic — ^What work have those 
men, who passed these tests, yet done in the 
fields of literature or science ? I wish I could 
answer the question in the way in which it is 
desirable that it should he answered. I wish 
I could refer our critic to a lonq catalogue of 
literary and scientific achievements made hy 
our graduates. But though we are not yet 
able to do so, I deny that the barrenness of 
results is at all due to any defect in our 
ITniversity system of education. The truth is 
that our graduates for the most part come from 
the poorer classes ; they have to earn their 
livelihood\; they find very little encouragement 
for labours in' the fields of literature and 
science m \the shape of fellowships, and in 
other shapes'^^ in which such labours are 
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elsevrliero encouraged, while they find better 
prospects in other lines. Thus it has happened 
that the Subordinate Judicial and Executive 
Services, and the Legal and Medical professions 
have hitherto attracted our best graduates. 
But now there are indications of a different 
state of things following. The service and the 
professions have become overstocked. This, 
no doubt, is an evil in one sense for our educated 
young men, hut out of evil cometh good, and 
this evil may not bo without some attendant 
good. It may force our aspiring young men, 
disappointed in other quarters, to the more 
arduous and less remunerative labours in the 
fields of literature and science ; and if at this 
fit juncture we are able to offer some slight 
inducement for these labours, great good may 
result. Talents for which a fellowship worth 
five hundred a month would not have been 
sufficient inducement ten or fifteen years ago 
may now be readily engaged for half the 
amount, or less. If the object commends itself, 
as I hope it will, to the illustrious successor of 
the founder of the only professorship in our 
University, no less noted for learning and 
enlightened liberality than his predecessor, 
and to other enlightened noblemen, we may at 
no distant date hope to have^ fellowships' 
sufficient in value and number to induce some 
of our best graduates to give up seeking for 

78 
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other employment, and to devote their time 
to literature and science ; and if the fellowships 
he made tenable only upon condition of 
approved work being done, our graduates may 
he put in the way of contiihuting their share, 
however humble, to the advancement of 
learning. 

While upon this topic, I ought not to leare 
whoUy unnoticed those , few fruits which our 
University education has abeady borne. I shall 
say nothing of the professional work of those 
who have betaken themselves to the learned 
professions, hut confine my remarks to work 
purely of a literary or scientific character, I am 
happy to he able to say that the best living poet 
of Bengal, and the first and the best Bengali 
writer of fiction, are hotk graduates of the 
Calcutta University; and they have enriched 
the Hterature of Bengal with all that the gorgeous 
magnificence of the East and the sombre grandeur 
.of the West could contiibute. If theii- labours, 
and the labours of those that have foUowed 
their footsteps, had been better known to our 
European friends, it might have helped to remove 
much of that reproach to which our graduates 
are subjected. Nor must I omit to mention the 
labou^ of another distinguished graduate of 
mversity, the learned and indefatigable 
Secretary to the ScieV Association. Aided, no 
ou , by the enli^tened liberality of his 
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countiynion and the valuahle co-operation of a 
distinguished foreigner, he has done all that 
could he expected to lay the foundation for the 
study of science. If he has made no scientific 
discoveries, it is hecausc he has been less selfish 
than he might have been. He has not occupied 
any limited ground, and concentrated his 
intelligence and energy therein, to enable himself 
to make any contributions to science. He has 
attempted to clear up much larger ground, 
ground sufficient for the cultivation of science 
by himseK and his countrymen, and this he has 
to some extent succeeded in doing. It is time 
now for his countrymen, to invest more of their 
pecuniary and intellectual capital in the 
enterprise, and the prospect of a fair harvest 
will not be far distant. In the abstruse regions 
of mathematics, a distinguished young graduate 
has commenced Avork, and has already given 
fair earnest of a promising future. 

Turning noAV from oui’ students to the 
institutions that bring them up, we find the 
condition of things on the whole satisfactory. 
The number of schools that sent up candidates 
for the last Entrance Examination, was above 
400, the number of colleges affiliated up to the 
B.A. standard is 62, and the number of those 
affiliated only up to the E.A. standard is 3 . 
These numbers have been steadily increasing, an 
if the existence of several rival institutions 
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one and the same place has occasionally led to 
breach of discipline, instances of such * breach 
have always been taken serious notice of by 
this University. It may not be out of place 
here to suggest to managers and professors of 
neighbouring institutions the desirability of 
their forming themselves into friendly societies, 
and of holding conferences from time to 
me for the interchange of views upon 
educational mattera. This mil tend to put dorni 
"un ealthy competition, to promote discipline, 

and to foster neighbourly feeling between rival 
mstitutions. 

resources continue increasing 
jnth the mcreasein the number of candidates 
our exammations; but very soon there must 
a rge dram upon our funds. This splendid 
vm-p’ though it be to render my 

ZS utmost efforts to 

make myself heard, inaudible at either end of 

meet nn fomd wholly insufficient to 

accommlf mnts. "We require additional 

for the sf ^ °ur examinations, and 

cm °-^«-rdsand furniture. To 

been made 

I shaU sav ^ 

™c briet obserra&f I ^ 

0 make. The endowment 
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is a small one, and may not benefit many, but it 
teaches an excellent lesson which every student 
should profit by. The donor, the well-known 
Pandit IMahamahopadhj^ay Mahesachandra 
Nyayaratna has desired the prize founded to 
be known not after his own name, though 
dear to Oriental learning, but after the name 
of his preceptor, the late Pandit Jaynarain 
Tarkapanchanan. Examples of such reverence 
for one’s teacher are well worthy of imitation. 

During the year under review we lost by 
death or retirement eleven of our colleagues in 
the Senate, and this brief retrospect of the past 
would be incomplete if I were not to record our 
deep sense of regret for that loss. To some of 
these gentlemen our Dniversity is largely 
indebted. Mr. Reynolds, as President of the 
Paculty of Ai’ts, as Vice-Oliancellor, and as a 
member of many important Committees, always 
gave the University the full benefit of his vast 
and varied learning ; and the eloquent words of 
his Convocation address may still be fresh in the 
memory of many, Mr. Westland, though his 
official duties left him little time to take any 
active part in om’ proceedings, always felt a 
warm interest in the welfare of the University, 
and gave every consideration to the claims of 
our graduates in the bestowal of the extensive 
patronage in his hands. In Maulavi Kabir-uddin 
Arabic learning has lost an ornament, and the 
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Senate a most useful member, Mr. Anandaram 
Baruah -was a distinguished graduate of this 
University, and a no less distinguished member 
of the Civil Service. Amidst the engrossing 
duties of his office, he could find time to plan, 
and partly to execute literary works of profound 
scholarship, and it is matter of no small regret 
that untimely death prevented him from 
completing them. His life ought to he a nohle 
example to the graduates of this University. I 
cannot close this fist without giving our tribute 
of respect to the memory of the Hev. Mr. Smith, 
the popular Principal of the General Assembly’s 
Institution, who always took a leading part in 
the work of the University, and showed a most 
sympathetic concern in the well-being of its 
graduates. 

To keep up the strength of the Senate and 
to confer on deserving persons the distinction of 
Pellowship, new appointments have been made 
every year. But of late, the practice has been 
not to appoint more members than there are 
vacancies, the existing nmnber of members being 
nsidered too large for a working body, 
u'ally enough the distinction is greatly prized 

University. If they 
tliemselves by 

T “ learning. I must here 

. . ^ thanks to His Excellency for 
one oriet o^uncing that he will give the M. A’s 
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of this University some voice in the election of 
Fellows. The prmlege thus accorded will mark 
a' new era in the history of our University, and 
will, I venture to hope, form the first rudiments 
of its elective franchise. 

There is one other educational question 
discussed during the past year upon which I 
ought to say a few words, I mean the question 
of moral education. From its paramount 
importance it has naturally attracted great 
attention, and from the difficulties attending its 
solution, it has given rise to much discussion 
and difference of opinion. Owing to the intimate 
connection between morality and religion on the 
one hand, and to the necessity of observing 
religious neutrality on the other, systematic moral 
education has been considered impracticable. At 
the same time, it cannot for one moment be 
denied that if the object of education is not only 
to enable the student to pass examinations and 
win prizes, but is to make him a useful jmember 
of society, mere' intellectual education is a most 
incomplete education. It has often happened ' 
that brilliant intellectual gifts have been frittered 
away, or, what is worse, applied to mischievous 
ends, while comparatively moderate talents, aided' 
by honesty of purpose and strength of character,, 
have achieved great and good results. The truthj 
is that sharp intelligence without sound moral 
nature can no more make a useful man, than 
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fine implements can carve a lieautitul image out 
of rotten wood. 

But it moral education is so necessary, liow 
is it to fie "iven ? I thiak the difficulties in our 

O 

way, though great, are not insurmountafile. 
Happily for man, the cardinal truths of morality 
are well known, easily intelligible, and well 
recognized. The difficulty lies not in knowing 
them in theory, hut in following them in practice, 
and to meet this difficulty, example is no doubt 
infinitely more efficacious than precept. If 
then we follow the plan recently adopted hy the 
University in regard to the Entrance course in 
English, and in prescrihiag the Course in 
literature, select pieces which illustrate the 
beauties and excellences not only of style hut 
also of character, and if the teacher dwells not 
only upon the grammatical and philological 
points, hut also upon the moral lessons taught 
hy each piece, we may have a fairly efficient 
substitute for systematic moral teaching. This 
plan may, perhaps, to some extent interfere 
with the teaching of languages, hut the 
advantage gained will outweigh the apprehended 
disadvantage. 

A great deal, however, will depend on the 
personal influence and example of the teacher. 
' Arnold has done for Hughy more than a library 
full of moral text-hooks could do ; and the same 
must he the case everywhere. As the result of 
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my own limited experience in tlie teaching line, 
and of the kno^yledgc which I presume to think 
I possess of the character of my countrymen, 

I would venture to make one or tu'o observations 
as to the most. efFicacious mode of exercising 
that influence. I am fully* conscious that I am j 
speaking in the presence of many able and 
Teteran teachers, and I speak with becoming • 
diffidence. The teacher should use as little 
force and should excite as little fear as possible. 
Locke has truly said : “ ’Tis as impossible to ' 
draw fair and regular characters on a trembling 
mind as on a shalcing paper. ” Everything that ■ 
may lead the pupil to regard his teacher as an . 
enemy rather than a friend, necessarily reduces ^ 
the efficiency of his teaching. Many a good > 
lesson instead of being readily imbibed, is repelled 
by the unwilling mind, and the antagonistic ^ 
mood of the pupil. If punishment in any shape i 
has to be inflicted, let it be in sorroAV and not in ' 
anger, and if this is known the young culprit ! 
will seldom be found to be such a hardened i 
sinner as not to repent at once and mend his I 
ways. I do not think I am reckoning too much ! 
upon the pupil’s reverence for his teacher. With 
all his faults the Indian youth’s respect for his 
teacher is unbounded. I must not be understood 
here as pleading for leniency towards faults. 
On the contrary, I would insist upon every fault, 
however slight, being taken notice of with 

79 
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displeasurs, so that habits of transgression may 
not grow up. To overlook light faults until 
grayer ones are comniitted. would, be to allow 
the disease to grow until it is too late to cure. 

Before I conclude I ought to say a few 
words by way of encoiuagement and advice to 


my young friends who have just taken their 
degrees. My first advice to you will be to aim 
at thoroughness in all that you do. This is the 
advice that my predecessor in office gave you 
two ^ years ago in his usually impressive and 
forcible language. Thoroughness is the great 
secret of success in most cases. A distinguished 
Senior Wrangler, and afterwards an eminent 
ge, Chief Baron Pollock in one of his letters 
to Professor Be Morgan writes » I have no 
oubt I have read less and seen fewer books 
than any Senior Wrangler of about my time or 
period since ; but what I knew I knew 

' A '^^^3 at my fingers ends.” 

you could question other eminent and 
success 1 men you would learn that their 

yveiQ io a great measure 
0 eir habits of thoroughness. I would 

show moderation, and to avoid 
facfaon m whatever you do. Priction never 

modpr^r ^ always impedes work, while 
forcp ^ ^ liolding m reserve all surplus 

position. strength to your 
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I must earnestly impress upon you the 
absolute necessity of contentment with your 
situation, be it high or low, if you want to be 
happy. With all my wish to see your best 
dreams realised, I must say that that happy 
result can be the lot of only a very few, if any. 
The rest must go on toiling amidst disappoint- 
ments. And even those few who may attain 
the objects of their desire, will find that when 
attained, they are not half so charming as they 
looked from a distance. 

Nor must you complain that because the 
prizes of life are so few, and notwithstanding 
your education, so difficult to attain, education 
has been a useless trouble. Even if you are 
not able to secure a good appointment, for to 
earn a decent income by the practice of one of the 
learned professions, you are none the worse for 
your education. If it has been worth anything, 
it must have strengthened your mind, refined 
your taste, and expanded your imagination, 
so as to enable you to say with supreme 
indifference — 

“I care not. Fortune, what you me deny, ‘ 

You cannot bar me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Through which Aurora shows her biightening face.” 

Or if it has not taught you to soar to those 
sublime heights of fancy, even in the prosaic 
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vale of ordinary real life, your education -will 
stand you in good stead. ^Tith the knou'ledge 
you must have acquired that it is useless to 

struggle against the inevitahle, you n-ill he able 

to hear with calmness many a reverse at which 
the ignorant must bitterly fret and whine. To 
improve your condition you can avail yourselves 

of ways and means imknown and inaccessible 
to the uneducated. 


The truth is not that you have no good 
prospects in life, but that your prospects have 
been thrown at a distance by reason of those 
w 0 came to the scene earlier having occupied 
e vantage ground. You must, therefore, 
^ork harder and rise higher to attain what thev 
have secured with far less labour. If service 
and the liberal professions have no room for you, 
ere are the vast material resources of the 
country which your scientific knowledge can 
enable you to utilize. There are the fields of 
hterature and science scarcely trodden vet by 
our countiymen-fields the cultivation of which, 
If It reqmi-es patient and arduous toil, promises 
a proportionately x-ich harvest. You can 
em-ich the vernacular literatui-e of vour 
countxy with aU that is valuable in Western 
^nmg, and contribute to the literatm-e of the 
est the precious treasures that lie hidden in 
your classic fields ; and this literary traffic will 
1^0 sure to yield adequate retum. Then, again, 
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different principles to those which had previously 
governed the selection, and I intimated my 
readiness to consider, when the next series of 
vacancies came to he filled up, the names of one 
or two gentlemen submitted to me by the 
graduates of the University for this high 
distinction. I have been able to fulfil my 
pledge, and a few weeks ago the graduates 
were given an opportunity of making their 
selection. They have done so, and they have 
put before me the names of two gentlemen, 
Bahu Jogindrachandra Ghosh and Babu 
Mahendranath Bay. I have ascertained that 
this selection has been one justified by the 
character and antecedents of the gentlemen 
selected. 

Bahu Jogindrachandra Ghosh is an M. A. of 
eight years’ standing, and has been practising as 
a Yakil of the Calcutta High Court for about 
six years. He is a gentleman of cultivated 
tastes, and has done his country and the literary 
world good service by editing, in a collected 
form, and with an excellent introduction, the 
scattered writings of the Indian reformer Bam 
Mohan Bay. 

Bahu Mahendranath Bay is an M. A. of 
six years’ standing and is one of the most 
distinguished graduates of the University. His 
academic career was exceptionally brilliant ; he 
stood first at the B. A., first at the B. A., and 
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first in his own subject at the M. A. examination, 
and he won some of the most important 
scholarships, prizes, and medals that are competed 
for at the Arts examinations. He is now one of 
the Lectm’ers on Higher Mathematics in the City 
College and in the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science. 

It, therefore, gives me much pleasure to 
include these two gentlemen in the list of 
the Ifellon^s who have been appointed to fill 
existing vacancies. You will, by the way, 
notice that, following the precedent of last year, 
only eight appointments have been made, 
although there were 12 vacancies. This course 
has been adopted with the object of gradually 
reducing the Tellows’ list to more reasonable 
proportions. I am sufficiently pleased with the 
result of the little electoral experiment which we 
have conducted here, to promise you that it shall 
be repeated next year. The only improvement 
which I have to suggest is, that you may 
probably find it possible to devise some means 
of giving what might be called your out- voters — 

I mean the M. A.’s who are resident in the 
mofussil— an opportunity of signifying theii* 
wishes as well as the gentlemen who reside in 
Calcutta or the immediate neighbourhood. 

I take this opportunity of publicly expressing 
my thanks to a body of graduates, numbering 
nearly 200, who were kind enough to 
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•write me a letter of thanks, in which they 
expressed their appreciation of the privilege 
conferred upon them. It is very satisfactory to 
me to know that it possesses a real value in 
their eyes, and I feel sm*e that they will continue 
to exercise it vrith due care and a proper sense of 
responsibility. 

kir. Yice-Chancellor, it now remains for me 
only to offer my congratulations and best ■\\dshes 
to all those who have to-day received University 
degrees at your hands, and perhaps I may he 
permitted to add a special word of congratulation 
to the ladies who came before you, and whose 
success was evidently so entirely acceptable to 
those whom I have been addressing. 
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The 24th January, 1891 

The Hon’ble Wr. Justice Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, W.A., D.L 

Vice- Chancellor 

Yodr Excellency, Sir Charles Elliot, Ladies 

AND Gentlemen, 

The year that has just gone by has not been 
without incidents worthy of notice on this 
occasion. To some of these I shall briefly allude, 
before I turn my attention to matters which 
concern us in the present and the near future. 

Eoremost among the incidents of the year 
under review, I should mention the recognition 
of the elective principle in the appointment of 
Eellows. Under the law as it now stands the 
right to appoint Eellows is vested in the Governor- 
General of India in Council ; and His Excellency 
the Chancellor, in accordance with the views 
expressed in his last Convocation speech, was 
graciously pleased to invite the M.A.’s and 
holders of corresponding Degrees in the other 
Eaculties, to choose from among themselves 
two gentlemen whom they would recommend 
for appointment as Eellows, the number two being 
about a third of the total number of Eellows 
then considered likely to be appointed. The 
graduates, who naturally prized the privilege, 
evinced a lively interest in the election that was 
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held at the Senate House on the 1st of January 
1891j and I am happy to he ahle to say that 
their choice has met Avith the approval of His 
Excellency the Chancellor, You will he 
delighted to hear that among the electors present 
on this occasion was the distinguished lady 
graduate who is now the Superintendent of the 
Bethune College; and so, xmder the guidance 
of the enlightened scholar and statesman now 
at the head of our affairs, otu’ University has 
had the high honom- of being the fii*st institution 
in the East where female suffrage has been 
recognised. As a graduate of this University, 
it is peculiarly gratifying to me that I should 
have the privilege of thus publicly expressing on 
behalf of the graduates our most heartfelt thanks 
to His Excellency for this act of grace, and the 
pleasure of congratulating the electors and the 
elected, and of welcomina our first elected 

w 

Eellows. The 1st of January 1891 'will be 
a memorable day in the history of the 
University, and we may hope that the principle of 
representation will be recognised in its constitu- 
tion as folly and definitely as sound policy and 
right reason will allow. 

In close connection with this topic, I should 
notice the recent resolution of the Senate to 
^Pply to the Legislature for the amendment of 
our Act of Incorporation so as to allow the 
graduates the right to nominate one-half of the 
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number of Eellow.s to be appointed every year, 
and to enlarge the scope of the University by 
removing the restriction Tvhich makes it at 
present a mere examining body. Of this 
application it is not for me now to say more than 
this, that the recommendations of the Senate 
proceed for the most part upon the lines on which 
the Allahabad University Act is based, and that 
the Metropolitan University may well hope to 
have as liberal a constitution and as free a scope 
as her younger provincial sister has already 
been favoured with. 

Another measure carried out last year, which 
is of importance to us as an examining body, 
deserves here a passing notice. The Syndicate 
has formally adopted the rule that no one shall 
be appointed to set questions on any subject of 
which he teaches the whole or a part. The rule 
is not meant to imply in the least degree any 
slur on the integrity of our examiners. It 
relieve the public mind from aU possible 
apprehension that one class of candidates may have 
any undue advantage over another. It is intended 
also to relieve the examiners themselves 
from an embarrassing conflict of duties. Jf 
is to do his duty as an examiner properly he 
should be left free to set his questions so that 
they may afford the best means of testin 
knowledge ;butif he has been teaching the8u.h|^p| 
it becomes equally his duty to select the quosthn/- 
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so that liis OAm pupils may not, from tlieir 
acq^uaintance u-itli his views respecting it, have 
an unfair advantage over other candidates ; and 
these duties it is often difficult to reconcile. An 
eminent professor and experienced examiner 
at Cambridge expresses his surprise that the 
necessity and the reason for such a regulation 
should he overlooked or denied. 

I shall not detain you with any account of 
the other measures carried out hy the University 
during the past year, as they relate mostly to 
matters of detail and not of principle in our 
modes of conducting examinations. These 
matters of detail, and our relations with our 
affiliated institutions are giving us long seasons 
of work with comparatively short seasons of rest, 
and with occasional seasons of storm. Happily, 
however, the storms have soon subsided, and been 
succeeded hy refreshing cahns. Like storms in 
the physical world, they have served to sweep 
away all that was noxious and unwholesome in 
our moral atmosphere, hut unlike their material 
types they have left no marks of harm in their 
track behind. 

Luring the year under review, we have lost 
hy death or retirement certain of our Uellows, to 
some of whom at least the ordinary tribute of 
respect is undoubtedly due. 

Sir Steuart Bayley, though the duties of his 
high office left him little time to take part in our 
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proceedings, always evinced a warm interest in 
the moral and intellectual progress of the people 
of these provinces, and gave encouragement to 
our graduates whenever suitable opportunity 
arose ; and on a recent occasion he rendered the 
University very valuable assistance by sanctioning 
an arrangement in the Education Department, 
which enables us to avail ourselves of the most 
useful services of the present officiating Eegistrar. 

Mahamahopadhyay Bapudev Sastri, owin^ to 
his residence in the North-West was, it mav ]}« 
said, no more than an ornamental EelJow of "this 
University ; hut his name really adorned oar 
Bellows’ list. In him we had a rare comhinafioa 
of profound ancient Oriental learning in mathe- 
matics with the modern learning of the We«t in 
that abstruse science. 

In Bahu Maheschandra Chaudhurf f^r. 
Senate has lost a most useful member, and 
Society a rare man. He was a raerahwof 
Syndicate for two years, and amhhi V- 
numerous professional and other T ’ 

he always found time to discharge^ 
here with that conscientious thoroijr'hnr-i- 

characterised aU that he did " 

common-sense, his untiring enerr^" . ^ V’'"" 
spotless character should mahe hhn T V , " 
example unto all. i . '--a:.; 

Nor must I omit to mention here n , 
one who, though he left India 
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and from that time ceased to he a PelloTr of this 
UniTersity, is still remembered ‘n'ith all the 
respect that nsed to he shonrn to him -ndien he 
Tras Chief Justice of Bengal, and -R-hose loss is 
mourned as deeply here as it is in his native 
land. Sir Barnes Peacock became an ex-officio 
Bellow when the TJniversity was established, and 
he held that office for upwards of ten years, 
during which time he took a lively interest in 
its affairs, and wrote some of those learned 
minutes which are worthy of careful study. 
The If ative Bar owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for the great encouragement and courtesy th.ey 
met with from him. He bore very high 
testimony to their merit, and it was upon his 
authoritv that Sir Henrv Maine in one of his 
Convocation speeches said that “an average legal 
argument by native Yakils in the Appellate 
High Court was quite up to the mark of an 
average legal argument in "Westminster Hall.” 

Our list of endowments has received three 
important additions during the past year, 
important if not for their pecuniary value, 
certainly for the ralue that attaches to them for 
the honoured names with which they are 
associated. The endowments are made by the 
Heshuh Chunder Sen, General Trevor, and 
Prasanna Kumar Sarhadhikari Memorial 
Committees. The prizes and medals founded may 
not he competed for by many, and can he 
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attainable only by a few ; but the saintly life of 
Keshub Chunder, the distinguished public 
career of General Trevor, and the varied 
scholarship of Prasanna Eumar, the memory of 
which they serve to recall, are examples that must 
produce in every generous heart a yearning after 
what is good and great. 

Turning now from the past -to matters that 
concern our present and immediate future, we 
find that our University has now lived full 
one-third of a century, having completed almost 
to a day thirty four years of its existence. This, 
though nearly half the average span of human 
life, is no doubt only a small period in the life of 
an institution. Still, as it has lived and thrived 
all this time, and now numbers its afiBliated 
institutions by scores, and its graduates by 
thousands, reckoning among these last some 
worthy representatives of the fair sex, we may 
safely feel the pleasing assurance that it has 
outlived all those evils that threaten infantile 
existence and has now entered vigorous life. 
But though we may be relieved from apprehen- 
sions of one kind, anxieties of a different sort 
begin to fill the mind. Has this University 
fulfilled our expectations ? Is it doing all that 
it ought to accomplish ? These are questions 
that must occm* to every thoughtful observer, 
and they demand serious attention. Though 
primarily a mere examining body, the University 
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"by the courses of study and the rules of prepara- 
tory trainiug prescribed for its examinationSj 
and hr the standard of excellence it exacts at 
those examinations, practically regulates the 
education of a vast province. The floTver of our 
youthful population spend the hest part of their 
time, and no small part of their generally scanty 
means, in preparing for our examinations, and it 
is matter of the gravest importance that 'ue 
should so arrange things that that preparation 
should qualify them not only for the temporary 
trial in the examination hall hut also for the 
continued trial in life. 

The friends of the TTnirersity -will at once 
say that the courses of study prescribed for our 
examinations and the standard of excellence 
exacted from our candidates are sufficiently high 
as compared vrith those of other Universities ; 
and that candidates uho do well at our examina- 
tions also do well in after-life. Our adverse 
critics on the other hand say that our standards 
may he high, hut our examinations, and 
perhaps competitive examinations generally, 
are no test of real merit ; and that in actual 
life, though some few of our graduates may do 
well, there are many again who are found to he 
absolutely helpless. But it will not he fair to 
judge of the merits of a system hy referring 
either to exceptionally favourable or to excep- 
tionally imfavourable specimens of its product. 
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It is only by referring to tlie number of graduates 
the University has produced, and the quality of 
the average graduate, that "we can form a fam 
estimate of the "work done by the University. 
Uow, though the average merit of our graduates 
may not be rated very high, considering their 
number, and considering the powerful impetus 
that the University has given to education, we 
cannot have much reason to be dissatisfied. If 
amid the depths of ignorance around, the 
University has already been able to raise even a 
slightly elevated level of knowledge of fair 
extent, well may we hope that it will form the 
basis whereon a stately superstructure will ere 
long be raised by the labour of the University 
aided by funds supplied by enlightened liberality. 
But, whatever the merits of the present system 
may be, our business is to consider whether it is 
not capable of improvement in the future. Let 
us give this important matter a moment’s 
thought. 

Speaking broadly, the chief objects of 
education (I leave out of consideration physical 
education) are to store the mind with knowledge, 
and to train the intellect, the emotions, and the 
will to healthy and harmonious action. 

Touching the first of these objects, the points 
that demand attention are, that the matter of 
the store should be really useful loiowledge, and 
the manner of storing, methodical. Bor the 
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capacity of the human mind being limited, 
knowledge, that would he useless or superfluous 
in after-life, must make room for that which is 
necessary and useful ; and we shall not he ahle 
to apply our stock of knowledge with that 
readiness which the exigencies of life demand, 
if our mental store-house is like an ill-arranged 
lumber room. 

Now, no ohiection has, so far as I am aware, 
keen raised that the com’ses of study prescribed 
for our different examinations include anything 
hut useful knowledge, though objection may he 
taken that they exclude certain branches of 
useful knowledge. I wish very much that 
every graduate of our University and every 
educated man had some knowledge of the 
structure and functions of the different parts of 
that wonderful piece of mechanism, whose 
regular working is a necessary condition for the 
acquisition of knowledge. Such knowledge by 
confirming our faith in the laws of nature, will 
he sure internally to influence our conduct for 
the better in many matters in which external 
interference, however benevolent, may prove 
irritating or powerless. I hope it woxold he 
possible to introduce elementary Physiology into 
our general curriculum of studies without 
increasing very much the burden on our students. 
I also deem it not merely desirable, but necessary, 
that we should encourage the study of those 
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Indian vernaculars that have a literature, by- 
making them compulsory subjects of our 
examinations in conjunction with their kindred 
classical languages. The Bengali language has 
now a rich literature that is well worthy of 
study, and Urdu and Hindi are also progressing 
fairly in the same direction. In laying stress upon 
the importance of the study of our vernaculars, 

I am not led by any mere patriotic sentiment, 
excusable as such sentiment may he, hut I am 
influenced by more substantial reasons. I firmly r 
believe that we cannot have any thorough and 
extensive culture as a nation, unless knowledge 
is disseminated through our own vernaculars. 
Consider the lesson that the past teaches. The ' 
darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe was 
not completely dispeUed until the light of know-., 
ledge shone through the medium of the numerous 
modern languages. So in India, notwithstanding 
the benign radiance of knowledge that has 
shone on the higher levels of our society through 
one of the clearest media that exist, the dark 
depths of ignorance all round wiU never be 
illumined until the light of knowledge reaches 
the masses through the medium of their own 

yernaculars. , 

The question next arises, how should the 

prescribed subjects and text-books be studied. 
The golden rule here is, that whatever is read 
shoufd be thoroughly understood, but nothing 
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more tlian the fimdamental facts or truths in 
each branch of kno-wledge need he committed to 
memory. A pernicious practice has, I fear, been 
grooving ■with our students preparing for the 
imdergraduates’ examinations, of indiscriminately 
and unintelligently committing to memory the 
contents of their text-hooks. Such a practice 
should he put dorrh by teachers, and it should he 
discouraged so far as possible by examiners, by 
leaving out minute questions -which can only test 
mechanical memory. Examination papers should 
not, as a rule, exact from candidates greater 
knowledge of minute details in any subject than 
they should he required to carry in their memory 
in after-life. 

It is -with reference to the latter of the two 
above-mentioned objects of education, the train- 
ing of the intellect, the emotions and the -will, that 
the strongest objections to our system are raised. 
3sow, it must be freely admitted that ordinary 
e x a m i n ations can afford no test of the culture 
of the emotions and the -will, except so far as 
the prosecution of -rigorous study which is 
essential to success at such examinations, implies 
a well regulated moral nature. The only way in 
which a mere examining TJniversily like ours, 
as distinguished from a teaching TJniversity, 
can encourage and assist the cultivation of 
the emotions and the -nill is, by insisting upon 
regular preparatory training and discipline of 
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a thorougli and strict character as a necessary- 
condition for appearing at its examinations,- 
The framers of our Act of Incorporation must 
have fully perceived this ; and accoi’dingly they 
have provided in the Act that, as a rule, no one 
shall be admitted as a candidate for any of our 
Degrees, unless he produces a certificate that 
he has prosecuted a regular course of study in 
a recognised institution. It is very much to he 
regretted that the importance of such certificate 
is often not fully realized. It is generally 
supposed that the object of requiring this certifi- 
cate is to obtain evidence of a candidate’s 
intellectual fitness for an exarpination, and if 
that is its object, it is naturally considered a 
hardship that it should be strictly insisted upon, 
■when the candidate is prepared to take the risk of 
failure, and -when the examination to be under- 
gone -will be a sufficient test of fitness. But 
the real object of a systematic course of college 
discipline is to produce, not mere intellectual 
fitness, but also moral fitness, by training the 
emotions and the -will, and by fostering habits 
of punctuality, patience, and perseverance. This 
■was the object of that stern discipline and rigid 
self-denial, that hrahmacharya which our sages 
enjoin oh the student, and the strict observance of 
which was the principal cause of that intellectual 
and moral greatness of ancient India which we still 
look back upon ■with pride. When once the real 
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object of our rule for insisting on a systematic 
course of preparatory training is fully under- 
stood, our students wbo justly take pride in tbeir 
cbaracter for obedience to law and authority as a 
national virtue, will, I am sure, be tbe foremost 
to carry out tbe rule scrupulously and in an 
ungrudging spirit. 

"We are often asked whether our examinations 
afford any good test even of intellectual merit. 

I do not deny that young men not possessing 
any solid knowledge or power of thinking may, 
with the help of mere mechanical memory, make 
a show of knowledge and come out successful at 
our examinations. But I deny that this is 
anything peculiar to our system of examination. 
The evil complained of is almost a necessary 
concomitant of competitive and qualifying 
examinations wherever they are held. We learn 
from eminent men of Oxford and Cambridge 
who have written on the subject, that the evil 
is just as prevalent in those great seats of 
learning as it is here. The truth is, that with 
the growing importance of examinations, there 
has grown up an art, known by the unenviable 
name of cramming, the object of which is to 
enable students to pass examinations without 
possessing any solid knowledge and without 
spending much thought, though certainly not 
without spending much time and labour. The 
art is in high favour with lazy and indifferent 
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students, who -tliink it easier to learn howto 
make a show of knowledge than to acq[uire 
knowledge — to appropriate the thoughts of 
others than to think for themselves. And they 
may sometimes deceive examiners and frustrate 
the object of examination. The question for us 
to consider is, how to put down this evil. To 
my mind the only practical remedy appears to 
he to conduct our examinations so that students 
my perceive that crammmg is neither necessary 
nor sufficient to ensure success. 

Now, two things appear to me to have lal 
students to consider cramming necessary— firsf;, 
inordinately long examination papers, and 
secondly, disproportionately difficult questions. 
I am fully aware of the reasons in favour of Jong 
papers and difficult questions : it is only 
means of these that the qualities of readiness 
and acuteness can be tested. But, on tJje otJjer 
hand, we must remember that if examination 
papers are so long that canditates must 
the words _ of Dr. Whewell) »RcribbJe b 
tempestuous haste” to answer them fully^ 
they'are so difficult that candidates left ihf/i,- 
own resources are unable to answer tJjem, tbr 
must have recourse to the kind of bejp y. 
cramming gives, to prepare tJ)emf;eIve? 
their examinations. If you do not giy/. 

time to think in the examination-JialJ, ()v ii 
demand from them thoughts beyond ^ 
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their powers, you cannot complain that they 
depend enthely upon memory, or borrow the 
thoughts of others without going through the 
process of thinking. 

Again, if students find that the necessary 
qualifying standard may he attained by the help 
of memory alone, the less able and less ambitious 
among them will not find much inducement to 
go through the arduous process of exercising the 
reasoning faculty. 

If we want to put down cramming, and 
encourage thought we should then be careful 
not to set too long or too difficult papers, or 
papers in which the minimum pass marks are 
obtainable by the exercise of memory alone. 

"We should also discourage the taking up of 
too many honour subjects by candidates for our 
examinations. lYe should aim at seeming depth 
even at the expense of smlace. There is more 
psychological truth than poetical fancy in Pope’s 
well known lines — 

‘^One science only will one genius fit. : 

So vast is art, so narrow liuman wit.” 

"Whilst this seems to be almost all that we 
can do, our efforts in this dhection, in order to 
be effective, require the active co-operation 
of the teachers and professors of our affiliated 
institutions. They should always bear in mind 
that teaching should never be subordinated 
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to examination, but that tbe purposes of 
examination are subordinate to those of teaching. 
TJiey should impress on students the mischievous 
effects of cramming which involves waste of 
time and energy, without training the mind or 
imparting real knowledge. Our students should 
be exhorted not to allow the distressing 
phantom of an impending examination to 
haunt them in their hours of study but to 
read whatever they have to read thoughtfully 
and nnth the cheering assurance that they are 
thereby either training the mind or storing it 
with useful knowledge. 

There is one other point connected with our 
system of education which deserves notice. As 
the learned professions and all departments of 
service, whether public or private, in which 
persons who have received a liberal as distin- 
guished fi'om a technical education can find 
employment, are getting daily more and more 
over-stocked, some true friends of tbe country 
think that the kind of education which our 
University now encourages cannot be regarded 
as useful for- all those who are seeking it, and 
that it is time that the University should begin 
to recognise the necessity of technical education, 
and institute examinations and confer marks of 
distinction for its encouragement. I fully see 
the importance and necessity of technical 
education. In these days of keen competition 
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and hard struggle for existence, unless vrc can 
utilise and improve the products of Nature, and 
imless our artisans are trained in the application 
of science to art vre can never hope for the 
material prosperity of the country. If, therefore, 
Grovemment or enlightened private liberality 
should establish suitable institutions for imparting 
technical education, the University should feel 
no hesitation in encouraging it by introducing 
an alternative practical Entrance examination 
as -was once suggested by a high authority, or by 
conferring marks of distinction on deser'ving 
persons educated in such institutions, or in such 
other modes as may be thought fit. Perhaps 
this vrould be beyond the scope of the University 
as limited by the present statute, but it may be 
hoped that this limitation on our scope ■will be 
removed. 

But whilst saying so, I must not be 
understood for one moment to admit that liberal 
education has in this country reached anything 
like its saturation point, and that its further 
progress is not to be enco'uraged ; or that an 
educated man will be any the less fitted by reason 
of his education to fill any station in life, however 
humble and however inferior to that generally 
occupied by men of his class it may be. 

Turning now to my young friends who have just 
earned their well-merited marks of distinction, 
I must first of all heartily congratulate our 
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lady graduates iu Arts for the high proficiency 
they have shown ; one of them, Florence Holland, 
having obtained double first class Honours, that 
is. Honours in English and Latin, and the other 
three having all obtained Honours in English. 
I should next offer my hearty congratulations 
to the lady graduates in Medicine for the 
proficiency they have attained in that noble 
science, and I am sure that the knowledge 
they have acquhed will not only he useful to 
them, hut will be of incalculable benefit to their 
secluded sisters in the zenana. The encourage- 
ment of female education by its degrees and 
other marks of distinction must rank as one of 


the highest useful functions of this University. 
No community can be said to be an educated 
community unless its female members are 
educated, that is, not simply taught to read and 
write, but educated in the true and full sense of 
the word. Eor, however proud man many boast 
of his intellectual superiority over the gentler 
sex, the simple truth must be admitted that 
woman is the primary educator of humanity. 
With the first dawn of reason, and before our 
’ baby lips even learn to lisp, our real education 
begins in the mother’s arms; and every fond word 
she speaks and every anxious look she casts 
impresses silently but indelibly some lasting 
lesson on the growing mind. And what m^ahst 
is there that can better teach the cultivation of 
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tlie finer feelings than a loving mother, a loving 
sister, a loving Avife, and a loving daughter ? 
It is, therefore, that our Eastern mind, notnuth- 
standing its supposed antipathy towards the fair 
sex, conceived the genius of learning to he a 
female divinity, and it is therefore that our sage 
lawgiver Manu, notwithstanding the harshness 
to females which characterises archaic codes, has 
inculcated that memorable precept, 


51^ *n<J^ fTS $<<^1 1 

^ fen; n 


“ Where women are honoured, there the gods 
reioice; where they are not honoured, there 
all rites are fruitless.” To the other graduates 
I must offer my congratulations generally, 
making special mention of two — Nilratan 
Sarkar, an M.A. of the University, who has 
just taken the highest degree in Medicine, 
and Upendialal Majumdar, who has had an 
exceptionally hrUliant career, having keen 
the first man of his year in aU our Arts 
examinations, and who has now passed the 
highest of them and won our highest prize — ^the 
Premchand Eoychand studentship. But while 
saying this, I must earnestly remind each of 
them of the nohle precept: "Unto whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall he much required.” 

I must next ask each one of you, my young 
friends, to remember this day as a solemn day 
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in your life, a day of solemn resolve to carry 
out in lettei’ and in spirit the injunction with 
■wliicli you have been admitted to your Degrees, ■ 
If your education justly quahfies you to fill 
important posts of honour, it at the same time 
imposes on you grave responsibilities, and you ' 
must shape your course of life so that you may 
discharge them with credit. 

Your first duty as educated men is your duty 
to the learned world, to endeavour to add to our 
stock of knowledge, to which our graduates have 
up to this time contributed so little. When 
addressing you last year, I called attention to 
this point, and appealed to the enlightened 
liberality of my countrymen to endow Pellow- 
ships as an inducement to literary and scientific 
pursuits. If my feeble appeal has not yet been 
responded to, I do not despair ; but I hope some 
future Vice-Chancellor with a more powerful 
voice may make a more effective appeal at no 
distant date. In the meantime, let me appeal 
to you, my fellow graduates, to supply the want. 

It was an article of faith with the priesthood of 
ancient India that every member of that learned 
community, from the moment of his birth, 
incurred three debts, one of which was.his debt 
to the lioly sages, that is, the republic of letters, 
to be repaid by the study of the Vedas, that is, 
the cultivation of learning. I hope I shall not 
be charged with any undue partiality to the 
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traditions of my caste if I earnestly wish that 
a similar sentiment may animate you. I wish 
you will feel that you owe a duty to the 
University which gives you the first start in 
life, to do your best to add to her reputation for 
learning. And this duty becomes all the more 
imperative when you remember how poor your 
Alma Mater is in those treasures of learning, 
which are the just pride of her elder sisters in 
the West. 

You must next remember that you come 
upon the world at a time when this great country 
with all her venerable institutions is passing 
through a mighty process of change. It is for 
you to guide the ciuTent of progressive thought, 
so that renovation and not destruction may be 
its work. 

Do not despair because your own estimate 
of your worth is low. The high and the low, 
the mighty and the mean, can each _be useful in 
|his own way. If the towering precipice with its 
I thundering cataract stands in solitary grandeur 
furnishing theme for sublime meditation to the 
• gazers below, it is the lowly vale with its gentle 
i streams that supplies the daily Tvants of life, 
i Great things may be few and far above the reach 
of many ; but good things there are in plenty 
which we always have the power to do, if only 
we have the will. And so rich, so sure is the 
reward of these deeds, that life will be fully 
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worth all its troubles, if it is steadily devoted 
to the work of doing good. 

You have spent some of the best years of 
your life in gaining knowledge, and meet it is 
that I should conclude by asking you to realise 
the highest aim of knowledge. That aim is to 
make you happy, not however by giving you 
all the objects of your desire, for they are neither 
all good nor all attainable; nor on the otlier 
hand, by quenching all your desires, for they 
are neither all bad nor aU quenchable. True 
knowledge makes you happy by teaching you 
what the Gita has taught, 

<T?ff 4 

^ anpfmwtfa ii 

Happy the man whose soul serene 
Lets in desires that ruffle it not; 

Even as the boundless sea receives 
Unmoved the streams that thither flow. 

Not happy they that cravings crave. 

True knowledge makes you happy by teaching 
you the limits of your power, by teaching you 
how to work and advance well and steadily 
within those limits, and abovb aU by teaching 
you to submit with calm resignation to a Will 
that is inscrutable and supreme. 
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The 23rd January, 1892 

The iVlost Hon’ble Henry' Charles Keith, 
iVlarquis of Lansdowne, G.C.IYl.G. 

Chancellor 

Mil. Vice-Chakcellor, Yoer Hoistoer, Ladies 
AATD GeNTEEUEN, 

Tlie annual Convocation of the University 
affords me agreealile opportunity of meeting you, 
ivliich I should he sorry to miss, and I must 
express my pleasure at finding myself once more 
in this chair. It viE not he necessary for me 
to detain you for more than a very feiv moments, 
hut there are one or two matters which I cannot 
leave unnoticed. 

Ton wiE, I think, expect me, in the first 
place, to say one word of sympathy and regret 
in reference to the death of the young Prince 
who was taken from us last week. The 
sympathies of this University are naturally with 
the young, and in this case you wiE certainly 
not he indifferent to the fate of one who, in the 
I very prime of his youth, and with a bright and 
■ splendid career before him, has been cut off so 
suddenly and under such melancholy circum- 
stances. I am sure that you wEl share the 
sorrow of his parents, and that you wiE not 
forget that His Eoyal Highness the Prince of 
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"Wales took an interest in tins University, wliich 
in 1870 conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of a Doctor in Law. I was glad to see, 
!Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that the Senate at a recent 
meeting so appropi-iately took notice of this sad 
occurrence. 

I have to congratulate tlic Members of the 
University upon the fact that the Honourable 
Dr. Gooroo Dass Danerjeo has been good enough 
to accept re-appointment as Vice-Chancellor, 
He has during the past two years discharged 
the duties of his office with tact and judgment, 
and in a manner which has secured for him the 
confidence of the University. We are, I think, 
extremely fortunate in having prevailed upon 
liim to accept re -appointment. 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, I have to thank the 
graduates of the University, whom I have for 
the third time asked to aid me in the selection of 
the Uellows who will be appointed to fill up 
vacancies on the list, for the assistance they have 
given me. They hav-e exercised their choice 
in a manner which has met with general 
approval. The two gentlemen whose names 
they have submitted to me, Babu Prannath 
Pandit and Babu Upendranath Mtra, are both 
of them men of eminence in their profession, 
and have a record of literary and academical 
achievement which clearly points to their fitness 
for the honour which has been done them. Both 
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of them, curiously enough, have been elected 
Tagore Law Professors at diiferent times. Pahu 
Prannath Pandit is a well-knouTi Sanskrit 
scholar. Bahu Upendranath !Mitra was gold 
medallist of his vear, and was for several 
years Law Lecturer in the Government College 
of Dacca, and has written a standard work upon 
a legal subject. 

I may say in passing that I was gratified to 
find that you were able, in accordance with 
the suggestion which I ventured to make to you 
last year, to discover means by which graduates 
in the mofussil have been permitted to take part 
in the election of these gentlemen. I understand 
that out of 900 persons qualified to vote 641 
exercised the privilege conferred upon them ; a 
sign that this particular franchise has a higher 
value set upon it by those who possess it than 
certain other franchises which I could mention. 

The result of the experiment has been so 
successful that I am certainly not disposed to 
abandon it. But it may be said, “if the 
experiment has succeeded so well, why not go 
further ? Why not make the ‘ arrangement a 
permanent one, and give it a statutory sanction ?” 
We aU know of course that recommendations have 
been submitted to the Government of India by 
the Senate of the University for a revision of the 
Act of Incorporation, and I think I am right in 
the principal change recommended 
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was a proposal that one-half of the total number 
of Pcllows annually appointed should he elected 
by the graduates. Gentlemen, I have proved by 
my actions since I have been connected vdth the 
University, that there is no difference between 
myself and those who hold this language as to 
the propriety of giving the graduates a voice in 
the selection of the PelloAvs. University 
legislation is, however, a very serious matter, and 
not to he undertaken without a good deal of 
thought and deliberation. In this particular 
instance you are confronted with a special 
difficulty, that of providing adequately for the 
representation of the minority, whose claims 
none of us would desire to ignore. There is also 
this to be remembered, that changes of the law 
affecting one University to a certain extent 
involve the adoption of similar changes in regard 
to the others. In regard, however, to this 
question of the election of Pellows, experience 
has fortunately shown us that it is possible to 
give a voice to the graduates in their selection 
without modifying the Act, and its revision may, 
for this reason, he regarded as less immediately 
urgent than it might otherwise have been. The 
same question has, as you are aware, been under 
consideration in reference to the Bombay 
University which, like yours, has a body of 
graduates representing a variety of different 
elements. The difficulty of devising a system of 
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election -wliicli slioiild secure to eacli of these 
elements a suitable amount of representation 
\rouH be rery great, and tbe University of 
Bombay is, I understand, prepared, at your 
suggestion, to follow tbe example set bere, and 
to proceed experimentally upon tbe lines wbicb 
we bave adopted. You may be quite sure tbat, 
even if we do not at tbis moment see our way to 
legislate in reference to tbis point just now, tbe 
privilege wbieb I bave been able to confer upon 
•the graduates is not likely to be restricted. Tbe 
kound judgment which they bave shown in 
exercising tbat privilege renders me indeed 
disposed to extend its scope, and I will gladly 
consider whether this cannot be done before the 
,time comes when I shall again meet you in tbis 
building. 

These are tbe only matters of University 
business, strictly speaking, which I wish to refer 
to ; but as you allow me to take advantage of 
these occasions in order to mention to you any 
questions afiecting the University in which I am 
specially interested, I should like this afternoon 
to refer for a moment to such a question. 

I have noticed with much pleasm’e, and 
I desire to commend to all the friends and 
supporters of the University, the movement 
which has lately been set on foot by the society 
known as that for the higher training of young 
men in Calcutta. I feel no doubt that there is 
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room for sucli a movement, and that mueli good 
may be done by it. What arc the facts ? This 
University is, as txq all know, an examining 
University. Our students have to satisfy us that 
they have attended lectures at one of the 
affiliated institutions, and they are required to 
pass an examination which shall prove that their 
studies have provided them -vnth a certain amount 
of knowledge, and we thereupon bestow upon 
them an academical title. This is, I am afraid, 
the beginning and the end of our connection 
with them. We do not attempt to take charge 
of them in any sense during the time which they 
spend in preparing for their degree ,* we are not 
responsible for their health, for their surround- 
ings, and we do not seek to exercise any 
supervision over their private life. In some of 
the affiliated institutions no doubt some attempt 
may be made in this direction, but this afi!ects 
only a very small minority of the students. The 
great bulk of them are, save for the fact that 
they attend the classes of a school or college 
during a few hours of the day, absolutely 
uncared for. 

The result is that we have some six or seven 
thousand young men between the ages of 17 and 
29 turned loose in this wilderness of a city, 
exposed to its temptations and dangers without 
any precautions to ensure that their lives shall 
be healthy, or happy, or respectable. The 

81 , 
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picture is one n’liich it is impossible to 
contemplate Tvitbout tbe deepest misgivings. 
The position of the lads n'ho come here from the 
mofnssil must, at all events 'vhen they first 
arrive here, he one of the greatest isolation. 
They are, perhaps, separated by hundreds of 
miles from their friends and relations, and 
Heaven kaovs what sort of friends and vrhat 
sort of coimections they ■will form here if they 
are left to their own devices. Ho contrast could 
be sharper than that between the condition of 
the young men who take their degree in the 
Calcutta University and that of the students of 
one of our old English Universities. In the 
latter case you have the college vrith all its 
comforts and resources, its social life, its strict 
discipline and supervision ; you have the inter- 
course of student -with student, the espint de 
•'Corps which makes a yo'ong man proud of his 
[college, the intimacy of teacher and pupil, and 
• the influence of the former over the latter ; the 
ipleasant associations of the cricket fields and the 
• river — all these build up a life, which has its 
social and domestic side amidst the healthiest of 
,moral and material surroundings. All these 
conditions are absent here. A young man 
coming to Calcutta from a distant town is a 
mere drop in this great sea, rmcared for, exposed 
to every temptation and eveiy discomfort, 
unkno-wn perhaps to his fellow students — ^perhaps 
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even to liis teacliers. Can vo bo surprised if 
many of them do not pass through the ordeal 
■without the worst results alike to body and 
mind ? 

This, Gentlemen, is, I understand, the state 
of things which the association, of which I have 
spoken, desires to improve. Let us be under no 
illusions as to the difficulty of the task. I hope 
it ■will not he supposed for a moment that, when 
I referred just now to the old English 
Universities, I believed that it was possible to 
reproduce them, or auj’thing like them, in this 
country. I mentioned them rather with the 
object of suggesting that a student at Oxford or 
Cambridge would not have a much bettor chance 
of escaping the dangers which beset our young 
men here if he was exposed to them to the same 
extent. 

I believe, however, that, without aiming at 
too high an ideal, it is -vUthin our power to do 
something to mitigate the evU, and I must 
express the pleasure with which I read the 
address recently delivered by Mr. Risley upon 
the subject of this movement. I understand that, 
in the opinion of the society, there are three 
directions in which some thing may be done. The 
work is, I am informed, to be divided into three 
sections — the Literary section, the Athletic^ 
section, and the General section. Th« 
section will be concerned udth books 
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students may "be expected to read outside of 
tlieir regular scliool or college Avork. The 
Athletic section proposes to encourage those 
healthy games and out-door exercises Avhich play 
so large a part in the education of English youth, 
Avhile the General section has for its object the 
exercise of a useful influence over the conduct 
and character of the young men. It Avould be 
impossible Avithin the limits of the observations 
AA-hich I am noAv offering to vou to consider the 
possibilities Avhich lie before us in these different 
directions, I can sum up all that I will A'cnture 
to say this erening in a very ^e^y Avords. 

In regard to reading, I see no difficulty in 
adopting the suggestion that a list of books 
should be prepared and recommended to our 
yovmg friends for their reading — a list which 
would put them in the way of reading books quite 
as interesting as, and very much better for them 
than, the mischievous trash of Avhich I believe 
many of them are copious consumers. Such 
a list, to be added to from time to time, could 
probably be prepared Avithout very much trouble. 
If, however, this movement is to come to any- 
thing, I should like to look forward to the time 
when it avQI be possible to proA'ide our students, 
not only Avith a list of books, but with the 
books themselves, and Avith convenient rooms 
in which to read them. A Library-— perhaps 
a lending Library— with reading and* recreation 
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rooms attached, would, it seems to me, he a 
very admirable adjunct to the University. I 
say this without casting any reflection upon the 
existing University Library, which is intended 
mainly for the use of resident Fellows. I know 
that, under the regulations, persons who are 
not Fellows may obtain special permission to 
use that Library, and even to borrow books 
from it, for purposes of literary research, but I 
doubt whether it could ever be made available as 
a popular Library for the bulk of the students. 

As to the pursuit of athletic exercises, I do 
i not believe that any amount of gymnastics will 
' make up for the absence of such games as 
cricket and foot-ball. I cannot resist quoting 
/ Mr. Lisley’s dictum when he said that “the 
memory of the pious founder who endowed the 
schools of Calcutta with a suitable play-ground 
will be held in ever-lasting remembrance when 
many more serious matters have been forgotten.” 

I should like to look forward to the time when 
suitable grounds of this kind will be provided 
for the use of our University students. 

Of the work of the general section, it has 
been said with truth that the endeavour to 
form the character, and to guide the moral 
conduct, of our young men ■ is one of immense 
difficulty. I believe you can inculcate morality 
by precept and example, but I have not much 
faith in precept alone. Our schools, again, are. 
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localities selected. Tlie movement has been very 
successful, and there is hardly any subject upon 
■which lectui’es have not been given, and they 
have been very largely attended and have, I 
believe, served to awaken a new interest in many 
objects of study hitherto completely neglected, 
except in the great centres of education. It is 
beyond the hounds of possibility that teacliing of 
this land might he imdertaken in Calcutta, not 
necessarily in subjects hearing directly upon the 
University examinations, hut upon such subjects 
as history, literatm’e, and those social, ethical and 
economical questions in which we, all of us, 
take an interest ? 

But, Gentlemen, even if we are to assume 
that we have got the men and established the 
organization, it would be absolutely necessary, 
if the experiment is to be tried -with any degree 
of success, that there should be some suitable 
place at which students and teachers should 
come together, and for this reason I should like 
to see the Association, of which I am speaking, 
provided with a head-quarters of its own in a 
central position. Its principal features would 
be a Library, with one or two lecture and reading 
rooms attached, and if this building stood by 
the side of a suitable recreation ground, our 
institution would become complete. All this 
may be unpractical and imati nable, and there 
mnv nnssihlv be difdculties / ^ ne way which I 
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The 23rd January, 1892 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee, IW.A., D.L. 

Vice-Chancellor 

Yotje Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Having liad the honour of addressing the 
Convocation on two previous occasions, I wished \ 
very much this time to he a listener and not a ! 
speaker j hut though that was my wish, a wish 1 
that was a command unto me, has assigned to me 
the present situation, and I must do my best _.to 
fulM it s. ..obligations, after thanking His 
Excellency for the kind words he has been 
pleased to say of me, and thanking you for the 
evident marks of kindness to me, with which 
youThave listened to those words. 

Eollowing the practice of former years, I 
shall venture to occupy for a few moments your 
time, if not also your attention, with a brief 
retrospect of our past academic session ; I 
shall then touch upon some of the important 
educational problems that are exercising the 
public mind; and I shall conclude with the 
usual words of congratulation and advice to 
those who have just obtained their degrees. 

The doubt I have expressed as to my 
being able to engage your attention, implies no 

85 
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mistmst in your patience, wearied as you must 
have been with the protracted and monotonous 
ceremony you have been witnessing ; it only 
indicates mistrust in my own power of arresting 
attention, and some mistrust also in the attrac- 
tiveness of my subject. Eor amidst events of 
•deep and mournful interest around, the incidents 
j of the academic year under review were scareely 
• of a stirring character. But such as they were, 
they have been enough to keep us engaged ; 
they occupied their due share of public attention ; 
and they evoked criticisms, often severe, but 
always instructive. 

The number of candidates for our examina- 
tions in the past year was, I observe, less than 
the number in the year preceding. One cause 
of this is, I think, to be found in our own 
statistics. The successful candidates at the 
Entrance and E. A. examinations of 1889, 
who would in due course form respectively the 
majority of the candidates for the E. A. and 
B. A. examinations of 1891, were comparatively 
small in number, the year 1889 having been, 
as you will remember, a year of heavy failures ; 
and the year 1890, which was one of fair average 
results, did not leave any unusually large residue 
of unsuccessful candidates to make up the j 
deficiency. 

Another circumstance which may also partly) 
account for this decrease, was the exercise off 
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grcaicr care and cliscreminalion by tlic heads 
of institutions in sending up candidates for 
examination. So far as the fallins; olf is due 
to this cause, it need not create much misgiving ; 
especially when our schools and colleges, which 
arc the real source of our strength, are steadily 
increasing in number. 

Tlie question whether the growth of our 
educational institutions has not reached a point 
after which their further growth requires to be 
regulated and restrained, came up before the 
Senate last j^ar, and is still under consideration. 

Some are of opinion that new schools and 
colleges should be recognised and athliated 
irrespective of their effect on older institutions, 
and then free competition rvould lead to the 
siu'vival of the fittest; while others maintain that 
if rival institutions opened for purposes of gain 
but not requu’ed to satisfy any real want, are 
allowed to exist, they lead to unhealthy competi- 
tion, iujm’ious to the interests of discipline and 
sound education. There is some force in the 
argument on each side. 

Remembering that it is only a small fraction 
of the vast population of the country that 
shares the benefits of education, we must not too 
/rigidly adhere to the principle that demand 
' should precede supply, but should sometimes 
allow supply to anticipate and create demand as 
I it not unfrequently does. But on the other 
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hand, it must he home in mind that as nine 
cases out of ten the customer here is not likely 
to he a competent judge of the commodity,^ free 
competition rec[uh'es control to secure efficiency 
and usefulness. 

The subject involves conflicting considerations 
of some nicety, and much vrill aluay^s depend 
upon the good sense and discrimination of the 
controlling authority. ^ may hope that the 
question vriU he considered hy the Senate in a 
its hearings, and a satisfactory solution vrill soon 
he arrived at. 

The Eegulations relating to the examinations 
in the several Ifaculties have undergone revision 
more or less during the past year. 

The changes in the Aids Eegulations relate 
to matters of detail and not of principle, and so 
I shall not detain you with any notice of them. 

The scheme of Law Studies has been care 
fully revised by a Committee consisting of a 
learned Judge of the High Court who is 
the President of the Paculty of Law, and of 
the Advocate-General, the Senior Government 
Pleader, one of the leading Attorneys, and twe 
experienced Professors of Law representing th( 
affiliated Law Colleges. A scheme thus preparec 
may well he accepted as including all that it i 
necessary to equip the young lawy^er with, t 
qualify him for the responsible duties of hi 
profession ; and the B.L. degree will, I hope 
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continue to enjoy and deserve tlie recognition it 
has hitherto had, as a test of fitness for entering 
the profession or the judicial service. 

In the Eegulations in Medicine, an important 
change has been introduced requiring unsuccess- 
ful candidates to go thi'ough a fresh course of 
instruction in the subjects in which they are 
found deficient, before they are admitted to 
examination again. The rule is intended to secure 
that standard of proficiency which is necessary 
to he attained by those who must be entrusted 
with life and health. 

The Eegulations in Engineering have been 
referred for revision to the Eaculty of Engineer- 
ing, along with a letter from the Director of 
Public Instruction and- a Eesolution of the 
Government of Bengal recommending certain 
changes. One of these recommendations is to 
introduce an alternative course for Mining 
Engineers. The somewhat better prospects held 
out to graduates in Engineering in the Govern- 
ment Eesolution just referred to, may, I hope, 
make our degrees in Engineering more attractive 
than they have hitherto been. 

The privilege granted last year to the M.A.’s 
and holders of corresponding degrees in the 
other Eaculties to elect two gentlemen from 
. among themselves for appointment as Bellows, 
was again allowed by His Excellency the 
\ Chancellor to be exercised this year, and electors 
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resident in the mofussil were invited to lalce part 
in the election by signing their voting papers in 
the presence of a hlagislratc. How greatly the 
privilege is valued is shown hy the fact that 
out of about 900 Masters and Doctors whose 
names are on our rolls, no less than 611 took 
part in the election, and voting papers came 
from the most distant parts of the Empire, The 
voting resulted in the election of two weU-knoum 
gentlemen, Bahu Prannath Pandit and Bahu 
TJpendranath Mitra, and I am glad to say that 
their election has met with the approval of His 
Excellency. To these and the other gentlemen 
who have been ^ust appointed Eellows, I accord 
a most hearty welcome. 

The result of the last election is a source of 
gratification to me, not only because it gives 
me a second time the pleasing occasion for 
congratulating my fellow-graduates on their 
success, hut also because it gives us just ground 
for entertaining the hope that under the guidance 
of the enlightened Statesman whose liberal mind 
devised the experiment, uhat was commenced 
as an experimental measure may at least become 
part of the recognised customary constitution 
of the University. 

"Whilst welcoming our new colleagues, I 
must not forget to pay the customary tribute of 
respect that is due to those whom we have lost 
during the past year. To some of them thr^ 
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tribute is duo as a matter of something movo than 
mere conventional formality. 

ITr. Downing was a member of the Jj'aculty 
of Engineering and materially helped the 3?aculty 
in its deliberations on all important questions. 
As the head of the Seebj)ore Engineering College, 
the only institution of its kind in Bengal, he 
had an active share in the training of our young 
men in a profession the importance of wliich is 
being realised more and more every day. At 
a time vhen the scheme of education in 
Engineering is about to undergo imjjortant 
alterations, the loss occasioned by his death must 
be greatly felt. 

In llaja Rajendralala Mitra the University 
has lost one of its most distinguished members, 
and the learned world a scholar of rare 
attainments. His reputation was not confined 
to his own country, but his many and erudite 
works made his name well known wherever 
Oriental scholarship is prized and respectefi. in 
recognition of his profound learning the 
University conferred on him the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor in Law, and by honom’ing- fiiin 
has honoured itself. He took a leading part in 
the proceedings of the University, he always 
maintained his point with impressive eloquence 
and indomitable courage,, and his .weighty. u^ords 
of wit and wisdom .will long be remembered in 
I this hall. 
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Pandit Iswar Cliandra Vidyasagar was a 
Pellow of this University ever since its 
establishment in 1857. During its early days 
he took an active interest in its progress ; and 
though latterly, having in effect retired from 
public life, he ceased to attend our meetings, 
he has done the University and the cause of 
education lasting service by establishing the 
first affiliated private college under native 
management, which has served as a model for 
many others that have since come into existence. 
He was a great friend of female education, and 
a starmch advocate of woman’s rights ; and for 
the solid work he has done as an educationist, 
as a social reformer and as a philanthropist, his 
country will ever remain deeply indebted to him. 
If Eajendralala’s was a massive intellect 
stimulated by an ardent desire for knowledge, 
Vidyasagar’s was a generous heart and a resolute 
, will impelled to action by an over-flowing 
■ love for humanity. The lives of these two 
eminent men as representing two great types 
of character, are worthy of careful study 
by those who long for intellectual and moral 
. greatness. 

In Pandit Adjudhya Hath we have lost 
another distinguished colleague, a man ‘ of 
whom,’ as the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad] 
University has justly remarked, ‘ any countryj 
and any race might be proud.’ His numerous 
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professional and other engagements in the 
North-West left him little time, it is true, to 
take any active share in oiu’ work ; but his warm 
sympathy for our educated young men in all 
their hopes and aspirations, and his earnest 
exertions and immense self-sacrifice to promote 
the good of his country, made him loved and 
respected by the educated classes all over India, 
and Bengal mourns his loss as deeply as his 
native province. 

There is yet another and a very much 
heavier loss which we have to mourn, — a loss 
that grieves not this country alone hut has 
plunged in deep sorrow the whole Empire of 
Britain, — the loss not of a colleague but of a 
Prince who in the natural order of things would 
have been our futirre Buler, and who had 
endeared himself so much to the people of this 
country by his recent visit. While this 
melancholy event is so fresh in our memory, we 
cannot take part in a puhhc ceremony like this, 
without a respectful expression of our profound 
sorrow for the loss, and of our heart-felt loyal 
■sympathy for our beloved Sovereign, to whose 
))eneficent rule we owe the blessing of that 
iberal education which this University has been 
■^tablished to promote. 

I abell now, as I proposed at the outset, 
^luch upon one or two of the educational 
t joblems that pressingly demand solution. 

86 
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It is said, not mthout some truth, that the 
University is turning out graduates and under- 
graduates in much larger numbers than can find 
suitable employment, and that whilst the edu- 
cation that it encourages is so ill-remunerative, 
the cost of time and energy that preparation for 
its examinations demands is disproportionately 
high. The question therefore presses upon 
us, how to regulate our courses of study so as to 
ensure the greatest usefulness and occasion the 
least loss of time and energy to the student. 

As regards the courses of study prescribed 
for examioations in the special faculties of Law 
and Medicine, it is not easy to see what useful 
change the University can introduce. These 
courses have been settled by distinguished 
members of the respective professions with due 
regard to their usefulness for the careers for 
which they are intended to train our graduates ; 
and considering the grave responsibilities to be 
rmdertaken, they cannot be said to be too 
exacting in their demand upon the time and 
attention of the student. If skilled labour in 
these professions does not find sufdcient wori 
or adequate remuneration, the law of suppl;y 
and demand must be left to bring about the 
necessary economic equilibrium. 

The case, however, is somewhat differenj 
with regard to oxu course of study in Engineering, 
Here it is, I think, possible for the University 
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to introduce changes for the better. Though 
a well-qualified body of legal or medical 
practitioners can create no new work for 
themselves, unless it be by making people over- 
sensitive about their legal rights or health — a 
state of things not very desirable in itself — a 
body of Engineers or persons duly trained in 
those branches of science and art which will 
enable them to develop the material resources 
of the country, can create work for themselves 
and wealth for others. 

But even here the University unaided can 
do very little. It may prescribe courses of 
study and institute examinations in ]\Iining 
Engineering or Agricultiu’e, or other similar 
subjects ; but unless there are colleges established 
competent to give a thorough and efficient 
theoretical and practical training in those 
subjects, the prescribed courses of study can 
never be profitably pursued, and the examinations 
creditably passed. 

But how are we to have such a college 
established ? It must be a long time before 
private liberality, which is taxed in so many ways, 
can be expected to endow an institution of this 
sort. Though I am extremely reluctant to ask 
my countrymen to invoke the aid of Government 
where they can help it, in the present instance 
I must say we cannot do without such aid. We 
fought therefore to be deeply thankful to Sir 
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Charles Elliott for the -vie-u’s expressed by bun in 
the Resolution already alluded to, -where he 
says : “He considers that the increase of the 
number of young men trained to engineering 
pursuits and qualified by their training ,to 
develop the resources of the province, is an 
object on which he is justified in incurring.large 
outlay, since he is confident that all sucb outlay 
will be fuRy reproductive.” 

The policy indicated in this Resolution 
regarding the training of our yormg men in 
Engineering and Agriculture wiU, if fully carried 
out, as I confidently hope it will be, mark a new 
era in the educational and the general progress 
of the country, and the dreams of gold of which 
we recently heard so much, -wiU be realised 
thougb in a somewhat different shape. 

In the courses of study prescribed for our 
Arts examinations I think it, is not only 
desirable, but absolutely necessary, to indroduce 
certain changes, and I am glad to say that the 
attention of the University has already been 
drawn in this direction. 

Our Entrance examination every year 
attracts several thousands of candidates, of 
whom only a small number intend to pursuq 
their studies in Arts any further, the rest beind 
anxious to pass the examination to qualify 
themselves for some occupation for which an 
Entrance certificate is considered a necessary or 
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ti flcsirablc rcconimcndjUton. It vould thcreforo 
bo ignorhig the case of tins large body of 
c;inclKbvtcs if the ISiitrancc course is prescribed 
only nvini a vion* to train students for entering 
the University. It niaj' no doubt be said that 
those \vho do not intend to enter the University 
need not come up for the Entrance examination. 
But the passing of this cxainination implies a 
certain well recognised educational and even 
social position, u-hich has made the examination 
so attractive ; and in the interests of education 
and progress, \vc ought to do our best to foster 
the generous ambition ndiich even the intending 
cultivator or mochauic feels to bo an under- 
graduate of the University. Considering, ^ 
however, the great diversity of careers^for which ' 
tho Entrance examination will have to prepare 
the students, if it is to be organised for such a 
comprehensive object, the prescribed course of 
study must consist of a largo number of 
alternative subjects, each being suited for 
a particular career’, but everyone of them 
ensuring a certain amount of mental training. 
If such a scheme is judiciously devised, it 
wdll qualify our under-graduates not only for 
literary and scientific careers, but also for 
industrial and commercial pursuits — a thing 
that is very much needed, to remove the block 
caused by overcrowding in their avenues to 
employment. 
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I TTould earnestly call the attention of our 
Boards of Studies to the subject, and I have no 
doubt that they will do their best to remove the 
evils complained of. hfot that I would allow 
our standards to he lowered in the slightest 
degree, hut I think that the standard of an 
examination is really raised not so much by 
requiring a more extensive hut superficial 
■ reading as by insisting on a deeper culture and a 
* more thorough appreciation of what is read. 
1 Enowledge forced into the mind under high 
pressure only inflates the mind with conceit, 
without producing any healthy expansion of 
ideas ; it strains and enervates instead of 
exercising and invigorating the mental powers. 

But if the great extent of the courses of 
study prevents instruction from being impressive, 
and stands in the way of our education 
producing any lasting effect, the inconvenient 
and unmanageably large size of the classes 
in most of our schools and colleges, I 
fear, leads no less to the same result. It 
prevents teachers from looking to the individual 
wants of pupils and from exercising that 
personal influence upon them which is essential 
to efdcient teaching. Speaking in the presence 
of so many able and experienced teachers 
and professors, I need hardly add that the 
teacher should not only impart to those seated at 
his feet the knowledge he possesses, but should 
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also inspire tliem witli tlie enthusiasm that j 
animates him, should stimulate them -with the i 
thirst for knowledge which he feels, that the 1 
instruction given might be imbibed with eager- 
ness and delight. He should, to use the 
expressive language of our ancient traditions, 
bless them with his own intellectual blessedness. 

Another cause which operates prejudicially 
in a similar way, is the time-serving sphit in 
which our young men often pursue their study, 

A pernicious habit, which I am sorry to hear is 
gaining strength, prevails with the great bulk of 
our students of reading, not with a view to gain 
knowledge and improve the mind, but merely 
with a view to pass examinations. It is high 
time now that our teachers and professors should 
exert all their influence resolutely to put down 
this evil, and should use every opportunity, 
forcibly to point out to their pupils the 
lamentable foUy of wasting their time and 
energy in learning the petty art of achieving 
unmerited success at the temporary trials in the 
examination hall, when they should be improving 
and strengthening their minds to qualify them 
for the continued trial in life. 

Whilst imputing to our students the blame 
that justly attaches to them, I must not disclaim 
our own share of it. Our examinations have, no 
doubt from a desire to make them thorough and 
searching, occasionally been such as to requue 
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special preparation as distinguished from such 
general study of the prescribed subjects as a 
student desirous of gaining hnourledge and 
improving his mind vrould naturally go through. 
'We have sometimes demanded from our 
examinees a too minute knowledge of mi nor 
details, or knowledge of a sort that is not likely 
to be necessary or useful anywhere except in 
the examination hall. As a very eminent and 
experienced examiner. Professor Huxley, has 
remarked ‘examination like fire, is a good 
servant, but a bad master.’ It should serve 
as a test for diligent and thoughtful study, 
instead of making study serve its peculiar 
requirements. 

One great reason why our University educa- 
tion fails to awaken much original thinking, 
is because it is imparted through the medium 
of a difficult foreign language, the genius of 
which is so widely difEerent from that' of our 
own. The acquisition of such a language must 
to a great extent be the work of imitation ; and 
the habit of imitation gradually becomes so 
deep-rooted as to influence our intellectual 
operations generally. Again, the costly foreign 
drapery in which our students have to clothe 
their thoughts, taxes their limited mental 
resources to an extent which does not leave 
enough for the proper feeding and fostering of 
thought. The only way out of the difficulty is 
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for the student to economise his means and to 
forego all deshe for finery in language and 
concentrate his efi:orts to the cultivation of the 
thinking faculty ; and he may rest assui’ed that 
nohle thoughts never fail to command attention, 
^though clad in plain and homely garb. 

Perhaps the most potent of all the reasons 
why our education often fails to improve and 
invigorate the mind, and why the promises of 
youth are in many cases so little fulfilled in later 
years, is oiu deplorable neglect of physical 
education. If we had left our yoimg men alone, 
our responsibility for this neglect might not have 
been equally great. But as it is, we impose) 
upon them heavy intellectual work, and by 
means of oui’ degrees and other marks of 
distinction supply a powerful stimulus for such, 
work ; and yet we take no care to strengthen the . 
body to enable it to bear the strain. The result i 
is that so long as the stimulus acts, our young 
men work hard, and thereby exhaust their 
imreplenished powers ; and when the stimulus , 
is gone, their capacity for work is permanently j 
impaired. Any attempt to improve the mind • 
without invigorating the vital energy would be > 
like an attempt to increase the efficiency of 
machinery by mere internal adjustment without 
supplying adequate motive pou’'ei’. 

The University can do very little to remedy 
the evil, but those who are intrusted with the 
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management of scliools and colleges should never 
forget their responsibility in this matter. They 
should strongly impress upon their students the 
indispensable necessity of attending to health, 
and they should encourage healthful and harm- 
less physical exercise, and supply facilities for 
it, rrithout, hourever, introducing any element of 
compulsion or restraint. One very hopeful sign 
of progress in this direction is to be found in the 
fact that the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province 
is taking a kindly personal interest in the physical 
■vreU-heing of our students ; and I take this 
opportunity of sincerely thanking His Honour 
for the encouragement they have been receiving 
from him. And may I here appeal to 
Government and private liberality to acquire for 
us some suitable play-ground near the Senate 
House -where our under-graduates may resort, so 
that side by side with the seat of those trials that 
so severely tax the mind, there may be a place for 
refreshing recreation to strengthen the body, and 
the University may be associated not only -nith 
distressing thoughts of impending examinations, 
but also with joyous recollections of youthful 
pastime and innocent pleasure ? 

There is one other educational topic upon 
which I have a word to say. A good deal of 
adverse criticism, sometimes proceeding from 
high authorities, is leveUed against the fluctuat- 
ing percentage of failures at our examinations, 
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wliicli no doubt ranges between widely divergent 
limits. The fact commented upon certainly 
requires examination, and I must tbani our 
critics for drawing attention pointedly to it. If it 
is due to any variation in our standard, the result 
is clearly unfair to the examinees. But it may 
be due to other causes besides, as a little 
consideration will show. Ordinarily no doubt, 
one year is just as good as another, and the 
percentage of good candidates would not vary 
greatly from year to year. But owing to some 
change in the teaching staff of a large college, 
or owing to an epidemic such as influenza (causes 
which are not altogether imaginary, but have 
sometimes been in actual operation) the per- 
centage of ill-prepared candidates in any year 
may greatly exceed the average. Besides, there 
are, as every one who has experience in the line 
knows, good and bad years in respect of the 
proportion of good and bad students in a class, 
just as there are good and bad years in respect 
of many natural phenomena, though we are not 
always able to ascertain the cause. So then the 
University may not always and alone be 
responsible for the fluctuations noticed. So far 
as it is, it should do its best to prevent any 
recurrence of the evil. One of the remedies 
suggested, the appointment of a permanent 
Board of Examiners, though theoretically perfect, 
involves many practical difficulties. The subject 
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will, however, I hope, receive careful considera- 
tiou soon. 

WhHst on this subject of criticism on our 
wort, I would heg leave to say to our critics in 
all sincerity and earnestness, that such of them 
as are in a position dhectly to assist the 
University in its deliberations, will do immensely 

greater service to it if they will favom- it with 
theh counsels first, and then, if need be, with 
their criticisms next, 

I must now offer my young friends who 
have 3 ust obtained their degrees my most hearty 
congratulations. The success of the lady- 
graduates, one ot whom I have had the pleasure 
of adimtting to her degree, is to my mind matter 
for speoial oongratulation. In saying this 1 am 
far from insinuating that their success was 
uneupeoted or exceptional; on the contrary, 
considering the highly susoeptihle nature of the 
gentler sex which enables them to imhihe 
inowledge soon and retain it long, such success 
IS hut natural, and the poet truly says ; 

irfetn; i 

■Mm reeking knowledge long nnet strive. 

And over many volumes pore ; 

But favoured women aU their lore 
With ease from Nature’s grace derive.’ 

■What I mean to say is that their success is a 

moresure index of the progress of ed'atL 
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than the success of young men can he. Young 
men may and very often do seek for knowledge 
in order to succeed in life ; hut when women, 
who are far less likely to be swayed by such 
motives, seek for it, the love of knowledge for 
its own sake must be influencing those whose 
influence upon society though gentle is 
irresistible. 

I would also specially congratulate the three 
distinguished graduates in Arts who have won 
our most valuable prize — the Premchand 
Roychand Studentship, and the young Doctor 
who, after a brilliant college career, has so well 
earned the highest degree in Medicine. I would, 
at the same time, remind the former that their 
valuable prizes though given as rewards for 
past labour are really intended as incentives to 
future exertion, and I would exhort the latter to 
emulate the example of the eminent members 
of his noble profession at home and abroad. 

Many of you, my young friends, may be 
thinking now that you have passed through the 
first stage of life, the stage of preparation, and 
are about to enter the second, the stage ofaction. 
IThe first stage with its incessant toil and rigid 
'^discipline may have seemed to you a disagreeable 
‘one, while youthful fancy may be paintmg the 
sbcond in glowing colours as ^ the stage of 
unrestrained activity and unimpeded fruition. I 
should have been most unwilling to dispel this 
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pleasing illusion, liad I not been firmly 
conrinced that it is the source of little joy and 
TTincb sorrou". The illusion must soon disappear 
and leave painful disappointment behind. Better 
far that u-e should at once Imou- the realities 
of our situation, be they agreeable or disagree- 
able, to be prepared beforehand to meet what 
awaits us. 

Is ow one of the most distressing realities of 
the world you are going to enter, is the immense 
disproportion between the many that toU and 
the few that succeed. If at any of the 
examinations held in this hall there is heavy 
failure, the result attracts public attention, and 
evokes criticism, and steps are taken to prevent 
its recurrence in future. But who .can criticise 
to any purpose the conduct of the world’s 
examinations ? "We must take the world as it 
is. But if you cannot make the world conform 
to your views, you must not, on the other hand, 

, servilely suit yourselves to the world to achieve 
success. Depend upon it that there is often 
I more honour in deserving success, than in 
I attaining it. Have firm faith in the consoling' 
truth that in the inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence, out of evil cometh good, and that 
adversity is not an vuxmixed evil. I do not ask 
you to nmtate the example of the pious lady in 
the Puranas who preferred adversity to prosperity 
because it enabled her better to remember her 
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Maker, for prosperity is not necessarily an evil, 
and should therefore be greeted when she comes. 
But I do ask you to submit, if it ever be your 
lot to do so, to adversity’s stern and chastening 
rule with calmness and fortitude. If she bears 
a frowning look, remember that 

“ Seared at her frown terrific fly 
Self-pleasing folly’s idle brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 

And leave us leisure to be good. " 

Another perplexing reality of our situation is 
the strange inconsistency between profession 
and practice. Very few men outwardly profess 
, any principles of doubtful propriety, but fewer 
stiU perhaps are they who can inwardly say 
unto themselves they have never swerved from 
their professed principles. As students you have 
spent much time in learning principles ; be it 
then your first aim upon entering life rigidly to 
adhere to those principles in spite of the 
contaminating influence of example. If you 
wish to succeed in life, that is, if you wish to 
control the material forces of Nature and the 
stiU more subtle forces_that_move_sppiety, so as 
to make them sub-serve your purpose, you must 
possVs^a powerful and a resolute will, — a will 
at least as powerful and resolute as can enable 
you to bring your own actions into conformity 
with the principles you profess. 

88 
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If you are atle to surmount these difficulties, 
if you can reconcile your practice ‘with your 
principles, and if fm'thermore, you can reconcile 
yourself with your lot, you shall have earned 
that peace within, that true source of happiness, 
which even the most successful men often fail 
to attain. And your success, though measured 
hy the amount of work done it may not he great, 
will surely not he small if measured hy the 
moral strength acquired, strength which will 
not only sustain you in the race of life, hut will 
stand you in good stead even in that awful stage 
of it that leads to eternity. 
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The 28th January, 1893 

The iVIost Hon’ble Henr/ Charles Keith, 
IHarquis of Lansdowne, G.C.IW.G. 

Chancellor 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
This is the fifth occasion upon which I have 
had the pleasure of meeting the members of the 
University in Convocation, and I hope you •will 
regard it as some evidence of the interest •which 
I take in your affairs, that I should never have 
allowed any other engagement to stand in the 
way of that which I am now fulfilling. 

i will, in accordance with my custom, refer 
very briefly to one or two matters in which, as 
your Chancellor, I have been specially concerned 
during the last twelve months, 

I think you will, in the first place, expect 
me to make some acknowledgment of the 
services which have been rendered to this 
University by Mr. Justice Gooroo Dass Banerjee, 
who has lately resigned the Vice-Chancellorship. 
Himself a member of the University, he has 
shown himself thoroughly able to understand 
its wants. During hi’s three years’ tenure, he 
has discharged -Rdtli much tact and ability the 
difficult duties of his office, and has succeeded 
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in "winning for himself the respect of all those 
"with "whom he has heen brought into contact. 

The University is fortunate in obtaining 
as Mr, Justice Banerjee’s successor the 
learned gentleman "who no"w occupies the Vice- 
Chancellor’s chair. There is a Latin saying 
nrhich "we Englishmen are fond of quoting — 
TJm avulso non deficit alter, "which I might 
translate freely by saying that the High Court 
has given us another Vice-Chancellor in all 


respects likely to fulfil "worthily the duties of 
his high ofidce, I believe I am right in saying 
that, if^ Mr. Justice Bigot’s appointment has 
heen criticised, it has heen solely on the ground 
that he, like both his predecessors, has heen a 
member of the High Coiu-t, and that it was 
tme we looked elsewhere. Well, gentlemen, I 
oifid he sorry to admit that we could not find 

a Vice-ChanceUor outside the High Court, hut 

ven uxe to think that it is extremely fortunate 
a we are able to look to that eminent body 

of supply. The Judges 
of the Hxgh Court occupy a position of grL 
mty and independence. They bring with 
them a knorvledge of the distinguished profession 
hich a large number of students of this 
Umversity are always hkely to follow, and I 

f qualifications another 

ExeeJl officials of the 

ve Government are absent from Calcutta, 
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md are commonly, but most erroneously, believed 
to be leading a life of careless ease et ™mote 
Kill stations, tbc High Court Judges arc to be 

found at tbeir post within this city, ant 
consequently able to attend continuously to the 
business of the University. I am sui-e we are, 
aS of us, grateful toMr. Justice Kgot for having 
accepted an office which, as we well Inow, is 

fnv from l^eins a sinecure. 

i rve on these occasions, more than once 
said rtew words to you with regard to the 

election of fellows of the Universi y. > 

If you are aware, been my object gradual y 
to reduce the number of the Senate, and to 

avoid oonfemng ^M 

Lrsity. In puteuanee of tins o^ect we 

have, during the past four ™ 

o TinvHon of the vacancies which aiose. ^ 
ml of last year there were U vacancies, an 

If these only nme have been fi“ed up^ Then 

you will remember “ 1^^ -sist 

"sSt; -" ne; .ellows. 
™ ■ tlf tst three years two Mows per 

“Tm'Ifefen appoJted on the recommen- 
rrffhl graduates. On the present occasion 
to lltr has been increased to three, and 
If ^provided an opportunity for aUowing 
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the paduates to elect for the first time a memher 

I hat t ^ to 

thathe Vice-Chancellor 

rt 1 ® 'fho hare been elected 

,vith rrhich 

tL lets’™ f in the Senate, 

yt l h *'”8 the past 

■with nentt ^ of correspondence 

ton® htsT “-“t both 

Sfor e, °' 9“>tflo-tions of candi- 

Of those 

arrangement Tf under this new 

think with £?n 1 ^®P^'®seuted to me and I , 
tafotetomet t,””"™: “ter the mies 

of the honour of a deserving 

t® it, and also th!l Tn^'^’ ™’® ®“stble 
the franchise l„ M ?! ™''* '^“tricted 
einiralent. or higher de,i ” 

'rith regard to some of thf ''■ ''““'5' 

had graduated before 1867 W^h 

certain chan-es in 01 ..^ \ ^ introduced 

«on in eacJ ease. Jnderlr" 
candidates for plnr.f present rules 

racmty of Arts. M. A.’s or Tl •’’° ” ““ 

before 1867 ; ( 2 ) in'fLp t> , ® "'^fio graduate 

‘be B. L. d^,;;; '^^“"‘‘.vof Law, holders of 

'B'oe,{8)m(heacnlty„fKedicme, 
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Doctors or M. B.’s of ten years’ standing ; and 
(4) in the Daculty of Engineering, Masters or 
B. C. E.’s of ten years’ standing. The electors, 
on the other hand, must he either M. A.’s 
or holders of equivalent or higher degrees 
or B. A.’s who graduated before 1867. I 
have dwelt upon this subject because it is, I 
think, a good illustration of the necessity of 
proceeding experimentally when dealing with 
these somewhat intricate questions. There is 
one other observation which I should like to 
make with regard to the Senate of the University. 
It seems to me of special importance that we 
should have a strong and thoroughly representa- 
tive Senate, because it is by no means impossible 
that the Senate will, before long, have a novel 
and most important and responsible function 
entrusted to it. It is, I think, generally known 
that we are now awaiting the Secretary of State’s 
official sanction to the introduction of new 
regulations, under which both the procedure and 
constitution of the Legislative Councils w'ill be 
materially altered. This is not the occasion for a 
disquisition upon this momentous subject. You 
all know that our object is to render these 
Legislative bodies more representative than they 
have yet been and to give a wide scope for their 
utility by increasing their opportunities for 
taking part in public business. We have 
proposed — and I shall be disappointed if our 
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proposal is not accepted — ^that tlie Senate of this 
University should he allowed to select one of the 


Additional Members of the Bengal Legislative 
Comcil. I have sometimes heard it said by 
strict educationalists that it was desirable that 
educational institutions should have as little to 
do as possible, with politics, and that it was 
conseq^uently a grave mistake to allow Indian 
Universities to enter the political arena. That is 
no doubt on the face of it a plausible view, hut 
it is one which a closer examination of the 
subject has led me not to accept. In the first 
place, it seems to me most important that what I 
may speak of as the literary class of the Indian 
community should not he unrepresented upon 
the reconstituted Councils, and I kmow of no 
quarter to which we can have recourse ’for this 


pm^ose with more likelihood of success than the 
niversities. I feel sure that they will exercise 
their choice with circumspection, and wiU give 
Es embers likely to enhance the reputation 
alike of the Coimcils and of tiie Universities. 
,, ^ ® ° jsction to encouraging members of 

ae TJmversity to meddle m poUtical quesMoiie. 
have a shreivd idea ttat nothing irhieh ive can 

tZ 'riU prevent ttem from 

^restmg aemselves in snch queetiona, and 
that eveiy one wiU gain if we give them a 

opportunity of maiing 
themselves felt as poUtieal factors. 
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There is one other matter about -n^hicli I 
should like to sa3>- a few words. Some of you 
may recollect that when I addressed you here 
last year, I spoke with some anxiety of the 
position in Avhich a great many of the students 
of the University find themselves when they 
come up 'to Calcutta to prosecute then’ studies. 
I dwelt upon the difiiculties encountered by a 
merely examining University in dealing with a 
question of this sort, and I expressed a hope that 
some efforts might be made to provide for the 
moral supervision of the students, for the 
improvement of their surroundings, and for the 
promotion of healthy physical exercises and 
recreation. I expressed my approval of an 
Association which some friends of the University 
had lately created for the promotion of the 
higher training of young men. The subject is 
full of difficultj'-, and it was not to be expected 
that much would be achieved by the Society or 
by any other within a short time. I am glad, 
however, to know that the matter is still 
receiving attention. It has been dealt with in a 
most able and suggestive manner in a recently 
published Eesolution of the Bengal Government, 
which should be read with care by all who have 
not yet seen it. I rejoice to find that Sir 
Charles Elliott, than whom the students of this 
University have no warmer or more sympathetic 
friend, has given the weight of his high authority 

89 
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in feTonx of the Tiew that the relations of the 
principals,, professors, and teachers in Govemment 
"colleges and schools to their students ought not 
to begin and end in the lecture-room, and that he 
has spohen in terms of Tvell-merited commenda- 
tion of those members of the educational staff 
rrho hare ‘'deroted themselves to joining their 
boys both in athletic games and in intellectual 
pursuits rrhich lie outside the ordinarv curriculum 
of the TJniversity.” I feel no doubt Tvhatever 
His Honour is rinht vrhen he savs that the 
kindly leading and influence thus exercised 
does more to train up the students to be 
gentlemen and scholars, useful citizens, and 
loyal subjects of the Queen than a ■wilderness of 
moral text-books could do.” I hope that it may 
not be found impossible, either by private agency 
or by the University itself, to exercise some 
supervision over the quarters in which the 
student* are accommodated ■within this great 
city. "We all know that in the animal kingdom 
fishe*, birds, insects are found frequently 
assunilaiing their form and colour to the natural 
objects by which they are surrounded. I believe 
it would be thoroughly in accord ■with scientific 
precedents that a lad who finds himself domiciled 
in a dirty or disreputable portion of the town 
^ould^ run an extremely good chance of 
wcoming himaelf unclean and disreputable. It 
oes not seem to me to be at all beyond the limits 
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of possibility that, if -we cannot go the length of 
providing proper hostels or accommodation for 
the students, v'e should at least insist upon the 
keepers of the lodging-houses in which the 
students live, taking out a licence which might 
be withdrawn from them if their premises were 
kept in a disorderly or objectionable manner. 

There is one other subject as to which I 
should like to say a word before I resume 
my place. The Government of India have 
recently decided to offer facilities to the 
London University for holding the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts and the B. A. Examination 
in Calcutta. The decision was not arrived at 
without previous consultation with the Syndicate 
and Senate of the Calcutta University, and I am 
glad to know that the University authorities 
have given then* unreserved adhesion to the 
proposal. It was originally made mainly for ’ 
the convenience of European students receiving 
their education in this country, but it is obvious 
that the indirect effect of these examinations 
upon those of the Calcutta University is likely 
to be considerable. The standard insisted upon 
by the London University is a high one 
and the conditions of the examinations are strictly 
enforced. I do not see why this University 
should have anything to fear from a healthy 
rivalry of this kind; on the other hand, the 
BtimilluB which that rivalry will afford is likely 
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to haye an excellent effect npon the schools and 
colleges affiliated to the TJniyersity. llr. Vice- 
Chancellor as I said at the outset of these 
remarks, this is the fifth occasion on "which I 
have had the pleasure of meeting the members 
of the Uniyersity in Conyocation, and it is not 
likely that in the ordinary course of eyents I 
shall again stand face to face "with you in this 
Hall. Let me, therefore, take this opportunity 
which may possibly he the last which I shall 
haye, of expressing the satisfaction which it 
has been to me to he connected with your TJniyer- 
sity as its Chancellor, and the interest which 
I haye felt in the slight part which I haye been 
able to play in the direction of its affairs. 
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The 28th January, 1893 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Jones Quain Pigot 

77 ce- Chancellor 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlesien, 

The main business for whieli the Convocation 
for conferring degrees assembles is done when 
the degrees are confcri’ed. But according to 
our established usage, it is my duty, before 
declaring the Convocation closed, to address 
you upon some topics connected mth the 
University, and with the business which has 
called us to meet together. I shall do so very 
briefly. 

I propose to say a few words of congratulation 
to you, upon the position which the 
University has attained. But before doing this, 
it is right to say a word of regret as to some of 
those whom the University has lost during the 
past year. The list of om* losses is a long one. 
The perraature death of Sir Henry Harrison is 
still mourned by the many friends and colleagues 
both in and outside of this hall, who admired 
his great abilities and felt the genial influence 
of his kindly and sympathetic character. Another 
death has removed from the list of Bellows 
a name well known here, and in the court of 
which I am a member. It is ’ Hot merely as 
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your Yice-Cliancellor that I express regret for 
the death of Pandit Prannath Saraswati, a 
gentleman vrhose knowledge and culture were 
alike known here and in the court in which he 
was a pleader, and where his father held so 
worthUy a place as Judge. By retirement, the 
Senate has lost a distinguished member of the 
kledical Paculty in Dr. McLeod ; Mr. Justice 
"Wilson, formerly Vice-Chancellor of this 
Dniversity, of the loss of whom, both to the 
Dniversity and to the . court of which he 
was a member, it would he idle for me to 
speak; Sir John Edgar and many others. 
The last retirement, in point of time, is that 
which probably comes first in the minds of 
many who hear me. It is that of hir. O. H. 
Tawney, whose resignation was signified to 
the Syndicate upon its last day of meeting. 
Gentlemen, it would be unseemly in me, 
when addressing you from this place as your 
Vice-Chancellor, were I to not do more than 
simply express regret at the severance of Mr. 
Tawney’s connection with the Dniversity; and 
yet I feel that it would be presumptuous in a 
mere lawyer like myself to ventare upon an 
estimate of the place filled in the University by 
a scholar of such attainments, or the loss 
sustained by his departure. I shall adopt the 
course taken by a former Vice-Chancellor and 
only read the resoldtion passed by the SyndicMe 
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of tlio University on the occasion of Mr. 
Tavney’s resignation : — 

“The Syndicate deeply regrets that, hy reason 
of the departure of llfr. Ta-^raey from this country 
they are deprived of his invaluable aid as a 
member of their body, and the University loses 
the distinction of counting him amongst its 
Fellows. It is not only the loss from amongst 
them of a scholar of such eminence that they 
regret, great as such a loss is, but in Mr, Tavmey 
they also lose a colleague whose wide and varied 
knowledge of affairs, whose keen sagacity, whose 
Mgh tone and sense of right, and whose unfailing 
sympathy and good feeling, they will long'} 
remember with sentiments of respeet and of 
regret. They wish him, after his retuim to his 
native country, a long life of successful labour in 
the cause of learning, which he is so well 
qualified to advance, and which has, during his 
residence in India, so signally benefited by his 
exertions and his example.” 

Gentlemen, as I said just now, I have to 
congratulate you upon the position of the 
University. As shown by the returns of the past 
year, the steady progress which has, in the main, 
marked its history for many years, continues. 

In 1892 there were 6,208 candidates for the 
Entrance Examination, of whom 2,034j passed, 
the numbers for 1891 having been 6,032 
candidates, of whom 2,161 passed. The candidates 
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for the F.A. Examination were 2,489, of whom 
1,124 passed ; the numbers for the previous year 
were 2,058, of whom 762 passed. Eor the B.A. 
Examination there were 1,235 candidates, of whom 
303 passed ; in 1891 there were 860 candidates, 
240 of whom passed the examination. Eor the 
M.A. Examination 121 candidates presented 
themselves, there hemg a decline in number as 
compared vuth 1891, when there were 134 
candidates. But last year 56 passed the examina- 
tion, while in the previous year only 52 succeeded. 

Epon these figures, there appears on the 
whole, the usual steady increase in the number 
of candidates for examination. Nor do I think 
it can he said that the lower proportion of 
successful candidates for Entrance and B. A. is 
by any means a discom'aging sign. The difference 
is not, I think, such as to excite misgiving. 
In the examinations for the degree of B. L. 
there is a falling off both in respect of number 
of candidates and of the proportion of those who 
were successful, and it may be that a further 
falling off may be found for a time in future 
examinations for this degree, when the new 
regulations, -which come iuto full force in the 
present year, have full effect. It is of vital 
importance that this degree should be carefully 
guarded, both in respect of tbe course prescribed, 

and in respect of the strictness of the examination 
for it. 
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I need not trouble you with the figui’es relating 
to the exaniuiations in IMedicine and Eogineering. 
It is enough to say that they show a steady, 
though moderate increase, both in the number 
of candidates, and in the number of those who 
were successful. 

Upon this whole subject, I need only add 
that some fear might have reasonably been felt 
lest the recent establisliment of Universities at 
Lahore and Allahabad should diminish the 
number of candidates presenting themselves 
at our examinations. We may congratulate 
ourselves that no such fear need now be felt, and 
that the demand for education in the country, 
and for the exercise of those powers of regulating 
and testing it which are possessed by an institution 
sucli as ours, seems destined to increase with 
every fresh opportunity that is afforded for 
satisfying it. 

I shall not trouble you noth any enumeration 
of that multitude of colleges and schools which 
crowd our lists of candidates. But I may invite 
your attention to the fact that the sphere of our 
influence is not limited to the provinces more 
immediately connected with the capital. Our 
lists contain the names of students from places 
far beyond even the wide circle of these 
provinces ; candidates and graduates are to be 
found from Nagpore and lubbulpore, from 
Banffoon and Moulmein, from Kandy and 

90 
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0010111130, from Amritsar, Lahore and Delhi, 
from Patiala and Peshawar, Eawalpindi, and 
Indore. I do not pretend to have exhausted 
the list of such places, though I have nearly 
done so. I name them because I think that 
in doing so I show that we may, without 
exasj^eration, affirm that the influence of our 
University, no douht as an examining body only, 
but still in that capacity as a regulating and 
controlling one, is real and widespread. 

Uo doubt the mere fact that the distinctions 
or certificates awarded by the University are 
eagerly sought by masses of students steadily 
increasing in number, and coming from distances, 
the area of which is constantly widening, is 
not, perhaps, enough in itself to show that 
the University has successfully answered its 
purpose as an examining body, that is, as a 
means of testing, stimulating, and guiding the 
education administered in the various centres 
over which it is placed, or with which it is 
connected. Upon such a question as this, 
statistics must be if not a silent, at least an 
imperfect guide. The experience of those best 
qualified to form an opinion can alone determine 
how far, in the practical affairs of life, the 
acquisition of the distinctions awarded by the 
^^uiversity, and the knowledge necessary for the 
for them, do contribute to success. I 

it will be the judgment, better informed 
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than mine, of those ivhom I address, as it certainly 
is from 'whatever experience and information 
I have had, my omi, that the education required 
hy the University as a condition for entrance, 
or for its degrees, lias acquu’ed and steadily 
retains a distinct value as an aid to success in 
the various walks of life; a value which, no 
doubt, should not he exaggerated, hut which 
cannot, I think, he denied. No douht that 
value might he exaggerated. It would he a 
mischievous error to speak of a University 
degree as a sure passport to employment or to 
su ccess. We kn ow that it is not that or ax>jiri.hmg 
approaching it. We know too, that the majority 
■ of our graduates as yet come rather from the 
poorer classes than from those possessed of 
means ; it would he idle to hope that in the 
struggle for employment in om* dense popula- 
tions, the advantage belonging to our education 
could he more than one element of strength in 
favour of him who possesses it. It is in that 
sense that I believe it is, and is known to he an ^ 
aid to success, and one of serious value. 

But it is not merely because, as aids to 
practical success in the various -chalks of life, 
the distinctions we award have become popuJai-, 
that we have reason to believe that the University 
has, in a large degree, attained one of the chief 
purposes for which it was instituted. Certainly, 
one object held in view, when this institution as 
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created was, not merely that through the gradual 
operation of its influence a standard of education 
should he eshihlished higher than any whicli had 
previously prevailed, hut that it should he 
established upon a system such as to invite and 
attract to it many students from spheres hitherto 
quite outside the reach of any higher education. 
This has heen to a considerahle extent 
accomplished, and not merely for the reason 
just referred to. The kind of education Avhich 
the University has promoted and controlled, 
and which not so very long ago had in many 
eyes an aspect foreign, unreal, and tmnatural, 
has become in a great degree acclimatised, 
and largely, if not yet generally accepted. 
It has aheady become, to some extent, a social 
requirement, a condition for the better rank of 
social intercourse. "We are passing away from 
that stage of its progress, in this counti’y, at 
which education was regarded chiefly or solely 
as a means of securing employment under 
Government, and derived, from its being 
regarded in that light, such importance as it 
had. The education which we encourage and 
exact has now taken some sort of rank as a 
thing needed for its ovti sake, independently 
of its value as a means of attaining success in 
the professions or in other vralks of life. 

Gentlemen, I now desire to address a few 
words to you upon the subject of this day’s 
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ceremony, looked at from a point of view which, 
has often presented itself to my mind. 

On these occasions Convocation assembles, 
and the degrees granted are conferred in 
furtherance of the design long ago adopted 
and steadily carried out for half a century. 
It was in 1835 that Lord William Lentinck 
said : “The great object of British Govern- 
ment ought to he the promotion of European 
literature and science among the natives 
of India.” The gentlemen who have taken 
their degrees t'o-day have been educated and 
trained in a course of English education 
mainly originated and supported, directly or 
indirectly, by Government, in the pursuit of this 
object. 

The character and the advantage of that 
education have been often examined and 
discussed from this place by my distinguished 
predecessors in this office, with a completeness 
of knowledge and an eloquence which I do not 
possess, and which would deter me from 
attempting to follow them in that path did I 
desire to do so. But it is not to that subject 
that I "^ish for a few minutes to invite your 
attention. The system of English education in 
this country is loi^o firmly established, the need 
for it has been created, and it ig to reward 
success in that course of education that we are 
met to-day. 
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It is upon the character of the act done here 
to-day, hy the young men Trhom we have 
welcomed to the degrees of the University, that 
I wish to say a few words. 

To each of them, personally, the acceptance 
of his degree is, of course, an event of great 
importance, as that which marts his passage 
from the condition of pupilage to that of 
citizenship, and his entrance upon the labours 
and the struggles of active Ufe. But from the 
point which I desire to suggest, it seems to me 
that, besides all this, the ceremony of this day 
is, on his part, a public act of no small moment. 

He has now been for some years engaged 
upon the course of this study to which I have 
referred, which has been, after careful 
deliberation, shaped out, prepared for him, and 
placed before him. In the degree in which he 
has availed himself of it he has mastered or has 
come in contact with some at least of the 
masterpieces of European thought in litei'atm'e, 
in history, or iu science. At least they have 
been placed at his hand ; the path to them has 
been prepared and made open for liim ; 
he has, we may hope, eagerly followed 
it, as many of his fellows have done. 
Now, as I have said, I will not here dwell on 
the benefits conferred by the mere possession of 
knowledge or on the moral good, and the wider 
wd better sources of enjoyment, which are 
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opened to him who acquires it. Great as those 
undoubted blessings are, I think it is not only 
for the attainment of them by those who pursue 
the course of study that has been referred to, 
that it has been instituted, at least it is not 
in that light alone that it should now be 
regarded. 

The design with which it has been framed 
must be taken to involve what must follow from 
its success ; that is, to bring the minds of those 
who pursue it into more or less complete 
harmony and intellectual communion with the 
minds of those who come from or who dwell in 
the West, with the minds of Englishmen. 

With what purpose ? Surely, not without 
some definite practical aim, for some ends of 
real and active life ? 

Whatever the purpose, the degree of this 
University, assumed this day, marks a step 
towards the attainment of it. If the purpose 
be a high and a great one, the public act which 
furthers it is an important and perhaps a solemn 
one. I suppose it is a good thing that every 
important act of a man’s life should be, when 
it is possible, associated with some idea of a 
lofty and noble kind, which shall take him 
somewhat out of himself, and shall raise his 
thoughts somewhat above the sphere in which 
they usually move. And if I am right in the 
character of this public act with which we have 
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■been concerned to-day, it is good that Y-e and 
those -whom we have in this day’s ceremony 
adopted into the intellectual inheritance of the 
West, should consider the meaning of what has 
been done. They are entitled to feel a pride in 
the success in their scholastic career which we 
have this day crowned with the degrees awarded 
to them. I'think if they consider, in the light 
in Tvhich I view it, the nature of the act in 
which they have taken part, this will stimulate 
ia them a still greater pride, and, perhaps, in 
the minds of the most thoughtful among them 

not a little awe as well. 

As I look at it, it seems to me that what 
they have done is this ; after the due period of 
preparation and study designed to fit them for 
it, they have, being found fitted to do so, taken 
their place to-day as members, or a part, of the 
British polity to which by birth they belong. I 
call it the British polity, for no more suitable 
word occurs to me. There may be a better word 
for it. But this answers my purpose. 

I mean by it that huge organisation, the 
heart and centre of \rhich is in the British 
islands, Tvhich spreads out its giant frame round 
the whole earth which it envelopes ; every part 
of 'n'hich xihrates with the restless energy of 
incessant toil and hoimdless physical and intel- 
lectual activity ; and in every part of which 
reigns absolute hut ordered liberty and profound 
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peace. That is one description or flspect of 
Avliat I mean l)y the British polity. 

It has often seemed to me that ■v’-hen a yoimg 
man takes liis degree in one of the Universities 
founded hy our Government in India, he does 
hy that act, in a special sense, enter upon and 
become a member of "ndiat I have so described. 
There are many populations and communities 
within its ample expanse whom it might be a 
little ludicrous to designate in such language. 
But he has been fitted for it. He has come into 
the light. Let us remind ourselves, in a moment’s 
reflection, what it is, into the circles of which 
he has entered. It is, religion apart, and regard- 
ing it as merely human, the greatest enterprise 
(I will so call it) that the world has ever seen. 
We are so used to the magnitude of the huge 
empire which it owns, that we do not wonder 
at it, any more than we wonder at the sunlight 
which surrounds us. But when Ave turn to 
think of it, and remember what it embraces, the 
wide continents, the rich and populous islands, 
the busy and thriving cities included in this vast 
expanse which encircles the earth, and of which 
this great continent where we are, is but a part, 
something like a feeling of awe seizes the mind 
as we contemplate a system so mighty and so 
beneficent, and surely, in us, who are a part of 
it and members of it, as are those young men 
who have this day joined us, there must come to 

91 
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■uSj and to them, along with that feeling of awe, 
a sense of pride, a nohle and a legitimate pride 
in that which is our own. 

I have called it an “enterprise,” and perhaps 
the word so used struck you as sounding a little 
oddly. I used it deliberately, and for a reason. 
It is not to the mere worldly greatness of this 
huge dominion that my attention is for the 
moment turned : it is to one characteristic of it 
which is, indeed, its essential character, that I 
desire to advert. It is that which distinguishes 
it from all the great powers which have from 
time to time swayed the destinies of mankind. 
Greater it is, no doubt, in extent than any of 
them ; greater, perhaps, in power, too. But in 
one respect it stands above them all, un- 
approached and alone. 

The essence and spirit of this great enterprise 
is, that it carries with it, all over the world, 
wherever it holds sway, the principles of just 
and equal law. Wherever it prevails, it brings 
with it the principle of equal rights between 
man and man, between the individual and the 
State, of impartial justice. It is in the success 
with which pious obedience to these principles 
has been combined with a firm, and steady, and 
enlightened care for peace and order, that the 
British system stands, as I venture to say it 
does, alone in the history of mankind. It is 
the enterprise of combined order and liberty. 
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Wherever the traveller may go, throughout the 
wide dominion subjected to its sway, he finds 
in full and energetic operation laws based upon 
these principles deliberately and carefully framed, 
administered by tribunals jealously shielded 
from all taint or suspicion of dependence on, 
or influence by, anything but the principles of 
law and justice, and he therefore finds, all over 
the regions (a world in themselves) over which 
floats the flag of the Queen, a respect for the 
laws and a straightforward and cheerful 
obedience to them which is characteristic of the 
British race. That strong sense of duty which 
satm’ates every part of British life is closely 
allied to, if it does not spring from, an hereditary 
obedience to just laws justly administered. It is 
one of the characteristic virtues of British life, 
and if men were to seek for the best example of 
a strenuous compliance with lawful duty, it 
would be found, where it might be hoped for, 
in the head of the British Polity, in the Great 
Monarch whom we all serve, in her who holds so 
firmly in her august hand the sceptre of many 
Empires. 

It is, in part, that they may in their degree 
and place and in this part of the dominion of 
the British Crown share in the progress of this 
noble enterprise of peace and justice and 
civilization, that the young men who won our 
distinctions have, as I imagine, been prepared 
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l)y the course of study designed for them under 
the long-established policy of Government, and 
on which they have been invited to enter. 
Probably there is no part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions in which the presence and assistance 
of an educated class, trained as far as may be 
in the learning and literature of England, is of 
as great importance as in India. The frame of 
society and of thought in India is, where 
unaffected by Western ideas, saturated with the 
idea of personal privilege as distinguished from 
that of personal right, with which it is 
incompatible, and to which it is profoundly 
hostile ; the principle of equal justice has no 
more formidable enemy. Time, and the gradual 
spread of enlightenment, can alone vanquish it. 
The blow which must finally destroy it will come 
best from an educated class of men, recruited 
from all sections of the community, and drawing 
then.’ inspiration from systems of thought in 
Avhich the principles of right and of justice hold 
the place which belongs to them, and assert that 
dominating power which one day they null here 
enjoy. 

These are the considerations. Gentlemen, 
which have occurred to my mind with reference 
to our ceremony of to-day. I hope I have not 
been wrong in submitting them to you. If I 
have, I am sure it has been not because they 
are not in themselves worthy of reflection, but 
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because they are submitted by one ivho does not, 
as be is well aware, possess those gifts of cultured 
eloquence which have so often distinguished the 
addresses of the eminent men whose unworthy 
successor I am. I heartily ^vish that I could 
for the time have borrowed some of their power, 
so that I might have addressed you on the great 
subject I have dealt vdth in a style and language 


more worthy of it. 

I will end by saying this : — hatever be the 
aim or ambition of those who have this day come 
within the circle of om- University : whether it 
be professional advancement or the pursuit o 
leai-nmg. oommeroW puiOTits or the sernee of 
the State, I would urge them to continue to 

advance and perfect themselves in the leai-ning 

in wUch they have so far made their waj^ 
would ask them. too. to associate then efforts 
with some higher idea Hian that ot mere personal 
success in whatever uulk ot life they may foUou 

To aim at the best and highest iiieaer mfc 

pursuit of learning or of the good of their feUow 
features or the spread of peace and harmony 
throughout the society to which they helrag, or 
in ^advancement of science. wiU dignify the 
efforts they have already 

and those wliioh they make in ‘>'0 ^ 

would say to them now. in this outset of their 
lamer in L venerable words which I hear eiy 
Sunday “Sursum corda:” lift up yoiii lear s. 
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The 3rd February, 1894 

The Right Hon’ble Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, P.C., LL.D., D. Lit. 

Chancellor 

Me. YiCE-GHAiJCEiiLOE. Ladies ainD Geotlemek, 
I assure you it is a great satisfaction to me 
to iiave the opportunity of taking this honour- 
ahle place in this great institution and of 
■nitnessing this interesting ceremony. I think 
I may say that it is one of the things -which I 
owe to my distinguished predecessor. I am 
sure I need not sav here anything with regard 
to the thorough and thoughtful kindness of 
Lord Lansdo-wne, and if there is any one in this 
ciiy to-day who feels it more entirely than 
another, it is myself. In regard to this parti- 
cular occasion, Lord Lansdowne was good enough 
to make two suggestions to me. In the first 
place, he suggested that you would not he 
■un-vrilling to welcome a new comer amongst 
you, and I find that, if I had not embraced 
this opportumty of being present, I should haye 
broken through the tradition of at least the 
last fi.ye years, which I should haye been most 
Tinwilling to do. In the second place. Lord 
Lansdo-mie made a suggestion, which was that, 
as I am a new comer, you would welcome me 
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without expecting from me any lengthened 
address. Now I think there is no assembly in 
which I could give a better reason for adopting 
this second suggestion than the present. There 
is one practice which I think University authori- 
ties, and educational authorities in all parts 
of the world, view with the most hostile eye, 
and that is the practice of cramming. I do 
not know whether the practice of cramming is 
known in India, hut that is a term by which we 
denote in our country the attempt to reach 
results, or to formulate opinions, without due 
preparation and study, and I venture to say 
that the attempt to climb on the shoulders of 
other men is not the way to secure honest 
work. But the practice of cramming is to he 
condemned not only in the student, hut also in 
the Chancellor, and I venture to think that a 
Chancellor who has only had a hare week in 
this country, and every moment of whose time 
during that period has not been wholly at 
his oAvn disposal, has shown some ^ good 
reasons for not attempting to form a distinct 

and complete opinion with regard to this great 

institution. I, therefore, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, shall not attempt to 
offer you any crude or hastily-formed opinions 
on this occasion. But, at the same time, I 
should like not to he misunderstood. I should 
like it to he clearly understood that my silence 
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upon tHs occasion is not by any 

taken as evidence of any tvant of interest in te 
University or in University “ 

veneral. On the contrary, I suppose tbeie is 
no subject with which in recent yeaw I a^ e 
more occupied myself than with Umjersity 
matters. I have had the honour of sittog on 
the University Court, the Governing Body^_ ol 
the most ancient of our Scottish Universities, 
for many years, and I have also had what I 
may almost cah exceptional opportunities o 
studying University problems in connection wi^ 
bodies of which you in this country at any rate 

know the name— Eoyal Commissions,— and have 

thus been able to inform myself on some of the 

problems which one is brought face to face with m 
dealing with University questions and difficulties. 
Now, if I were to venture to sum up m a 
sentence the great difficulties which I think 
University authorities have to^face at the presen 

day, I should, from my experi^ce at any rate, 

be* inclined to say that they\ proceed in great 
measure from the difficulty Of at the same 
time mamtainmg the culture and finish with 
which we have been accustomed to associate our 
classical studies, and of meeting ithe imperative 
requirements of our own practical age. I cannot 
doubt that the same problems ' find a place 
amongst the difficulties which you have to face, 
though I cannot doubt also that the problems 
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present themselves from different points of view; 
hut I have seen enough of their difficulties to 
convince me that my best course is to reserve 
myself and to give myself the opportunity of 
studying the particular forms in which they 
present themselves in this country. I hope, 
however, that I have said enough to show you 
the great interest which I feel in the subject, 
and to assure you that if in my capacity as 
Chancellor of this University I can take any 
share, even the most humble share, in working 
out the difficulties which you have to face, it will 
be a satisfaction and a pleasure to me to do so. 

I now call on the Vice-Chancellor to address 
the Convocation. 


92 
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The 3rd February, 1894 
The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E., lYl.A. 

Vice-Chancellor 

Toue. Excellency, Members of the Senate, 

Tlie duty now devolves upon me, in obedience 
to your Excellency’s command, and in conformity 
with habitual precedent, to address to the Senate 
such observations as the incidents of the past 
year, or om’ position as a University, may 
suggest to the mind. But before I touch on 
those topics, there is one subject as to which I 
should fail in my duty if I did not attempt to 
give expression to the feeling which animates 
every person present in this hall. My first and 
paramoimt duty is, on behalf of the Senate, 
to thank your Excellency, in the simplest but 
the most sincere terms, for your presence here 
to-day, and for the kind and encouraging words 
that you have addressed to us. It was only a 
few days ago that your distinguished predecessor 
expressed to the Senate his conviction that your 
Excellency would be as anxious to associate 
yourself with the University as he had been. 
W e count it as a happy augury, and a welcome 
confirmation of Uord Lansdowne’s words, that 
your Excellency has, in the midst of the most 
arduous and engrossing pre-occupations, found 
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the time, and not only the time hut the -will, to 
signify your interest in the University hy seizing 
the first opportunity of taking yom* place among 
us as its Chancellor. 

I shall not detain the Senate ndtli any 
lengthened account of the results of the exami- 
nations -which have been held during the year 
in the different Paculties, It -^vill he sufficient 
to say that, so far as can he judged from the 
examinations of the last fe-vr years, the University 
has, for the present, reached a stationary point. 
In place of that almost unbroken record of 
numerical progress on which my predecessors 
in office have usually been able to dwell, we seem 
to have reached a stage of practical equilibrium ; 

I will not say of decline, though, indeed, the bare 
figiu’es seem to point that way. In Arts, -with 
one exception which I shall presently notice, the 
decrease in the number of successful candidates 
is general. The number of those passing the 
Pirst examination and that for the B. A. degree 
is sensibly below the average of the three 
preceding years, while there is but a nominal 
increase in the number of those who have 
qualified for the higher degree of Master. In 
Law there is a conspicuous decline, the number 
of those preceding to the B. L. degree being 
much less than half the average of the same 
three years. There is a similar falling off among 
those who have graduated in Medicine and in 
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Engineering, tliougli in these last-named Faculties 
we have much smaller numbers to deal wth. 

The exception to which I referred is furnished 
hy the Entrance examination, the number of 
successful candidates having risen at a hound 
from 2,034 to 3,722 and the percentage of success 
from 39 to 65. If we could cherish the hope 
that these pleasing results pointed to a permanent 
improvement in the quality of the candidates, 
and were in fact due to the measures which 
the University has patiently been talcing for 
some years, vrith the ohjeet of mending the 
weaker schools and ending those that were past 
improvement, — ^if there were solid grounds for 
entertaining such a hope, there would he nothing 
hut satisfaction in the prospect. But on that 
point it would perhaps he rash to prophesy. The 
experience of the next year or two may help us 
in arriving at a judgment of this important 
matter. 

Before I leave the subject of the Arts 
exa min ations, I should not omit to mention 
that the Premchand Boychand Studentship has, 
this year for the first time, been won hy a 
female student. This young lady, Florence 
Holland, passed the B. A. examination in 1890, 
gaming honours in the first division in both 
Iiatin and English. In 1892, she took the M.A. 
degree, after passing in the first division in 
Latin. And she has now crowned a distinguished 
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academical career Ijy wmnmg m an open 
competition the highest honom- n-hich the 
University has to hestow. In (uither recognition 
of her proficiency, she has lately been appointed 
an examiner in Latin. 

It is also well worthy of notice that among 
the candidates for degrees to-day were three 
young ladies. pupUs of the Bethune College, 
who passed the B. A. examination m 1898. 
•Wliateyer view he taken of the higher education 
of Indian women (and I am aware ttat there 
are some who stiU shake then- heads at it), there 
can he no doubt that the Bethune OoUep 

occupies a conspicuous and nnique position m 

3 and has established itself with smpnsmg 
Iwity and success as an effective agency 
torproLting female 'education in the higher 

“**thfpaucity of graduates in 
Engineering, compared with the number of those 
vhn aualify for the degree in Arts, may no 
ht^excite as it often has excited, wondering 
. Prom the point of view of those who 
^Tt'ote Se IlniveU taldng the lead in 
^^fivv form of intellectual progress, and offering 

:;alencourag-^^^^^^^ 

perhapr»™ken misgivings as to the wisdom of 
^ ^ -no that she has chosen to compass those 

!:ds”Tet. after all. the aims of University 
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students are and must "be, in the main, practical 
aims ; the course of study that they choose is 
determined by the career to which they intend 
to devote themselves ; and upon the question of 
vrhat career is likely to he profitable, that section 
of the public from which our students are drawn 
is the only possible judge. In the present social 
and industrial development of India, there is as 
yet no very large demand for the services of 
medical men or of engineers of the stamp that 
our University turns out; hut while we may 
regret that fact, we can only accept it, in the 
hope that in no very distant future the circum- 
stances of India will have so changed as to make 
freer expansion possible on these now neglected 
lines. 

Indeed we see already in one dii’ection the 
most hopeful signs of progress. The large 
developments that have been lately given to the 
Engineering College at Sihpur, as the centre of 
technical education in Bengal, and the place 
where the instruction of mechanical engineers 
is carried to a high point, are rapidly hearing 
fruit. Our matriculated students are now 
flocking to the lower department of the College 
in such numbers that candidate for admission are 
being turned away by the score for mere want of 
room. This, it may be hoped, is only a tempoi’ary 
obstacle ; for we are assured on the best authority 
that in the railways and other public works of 
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India — in its factorieSj tea-gardens and steam- 
ships — there is abundant employment to he had 
for all, and more than all, the trained engineers, 
overseers and foremen that the College can 
turn out. 

In this way, then, new and advantageous 
openings are being offered to our matriculated 
students. Schemes are also taking shape for 
affording increased inducements to the same 
class of students to qualify for a medical career ; 
and thus in two directions it may he anticipated 
that the pressure of our students along the lines 
of the Arts course will he lightened. 

There is pressure in the Arts course, it is 
admitted; hut is there over-crowding? The 
arrested increase in the number of candidates for 
the B. A. degree, to which I called attention 
just now, seems to show that, in the opinion of 
those chiefly interested, the limits of profitable 
employment are being reached ; and this 
conclusion is borne out by our ordinary 
experience. The great majority of oui* graduates, 
and all the most distinguished among them, find 
their places without any difficulty in the various 
lines in which civil society can utilise them. 
qij202^0 is as yot no plethora of this class of men. 
But we are also aware of the existence of a 
drifting body, composed partly of the humbler 
passmen and partly of those who have failed to 
take their degrees, who are engaged in a constant 
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matter, I am far from wishing to criticise tlie 
action of the University, which came after full 
discussion to the conclusion that the time was 
not ripe for the change. I refer to the subject 
now merely with the object of inviting your 
attention for a moment to what may he regarded 
as the true function of a University in relation 
to institutions and courses of study lying outside 
its ordinary sphere of activity. In this matter 
the example of the older Universities may serve 
as a useful guide. I confine my remarks to 
Oxford, as that with which I am best acquainted. 

The Senate need not he told that about 35 
years ago that ancient University took a new 
departure by the institution of a system of local 
examinations of middle-class schools. Up to 
that time she had led, in the repose of her 
cloisters and under the shadow of her venerable 
walls, a studious and dignified life, with ample 
opportumties for the cultivation of learning, but 
with little interest in the general educational life 
of the country. She accepted the students who 
came to her, she taught them and encouraged 
them to read and learn for themselves, she 
imposed gentle checks upon their exuberant 
spirits, she admitted them in due time to degrees, 
and she inspired them all with that enthusiasm 
or t eir University which her true sons never 
cease to feel. This was much ; but as time went 
on, and educational needs expanded, it was 
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found to be not enough. The state of middle 
class education throughout the country, by which 
I principally mean education not leading to the 
University or governed in any way by University 
standards, was believed to be in m’gent need of 
attention and control. Oxford awoke to the 
requirements of the time and to a sense of her 
responsibilities, and she was followed with 
promptitude and energy by Cambridge. She 
published a scheme of examinations, appointed 
a central examining body and local centres of 
examination, and issued class-lists showing the 
successful candidates in order of merit. The 
effect upon the schools of the country was 
immediate and striking. All that had any 
character to gain or to lose discovered that their 
only hope of salvation lay in falling in with the 
new system, in adopting its standards, and 
showing that they could teach them. The 
standards were as varied as the needs of the 
community. The University by no means sought 
to direct the rising tide of educational activity 
into few or narroAV channels, or into those that 
led to her own precincts ; she gave equal and 
cordial recognition to all subjects of study that 
served the pm’pose of a liberal education, or that 
boi*e closely upon useful and practical pursuits. 
And now, through her ‘ Delegates of Local 
Examinations ’ and her ‘ Delegates for the 
Inspection of Schools,’ the University of Oxford 
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surveys, controls, stimulates, and guides 
education in every form above the elementary 
stage throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, to its great and abiding advantage. 

I vill not detain the Senate by pointing a 
superfluous moral. Very lilccly, as I have said, 
in this part of India the time vas not yet ripe 
for the change. But vhen that time comes, 
■when in this direction or in that a desire for 
education outside the uniform and some'what 
narrow lines of the Matriculation standard 
springs up, and when schools are established to 
give effect to that desire, then I shall loot 
forward with hope and confidence to seeing the 
University taking that place and that lead in the 
education of the country which it becomes her 
to take. It should be her constant ■wish and 
purpose to promote intelligent enterprise on 
new lines, and sedulously to foster the small 
beginnings of that variety in education which 
has been described as one of the foremost needs 
of the present day. 

The past year has not left us free from the 
vicissitudes which attend all human institutions ; 
and we have again to deplore the loss of some 
of our Bellows removed by the hand of death, 
while others have brought their TnrliaTi career 
to a close and retired from the country. To 
those whose work among ns is over, a few 
memorial words are due. Uawab Abdul Latif 
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Bahadur had been a member of the Senate for 
thirty years and was at the time of death the 
senior Bellow on the list. To all of us his was 
a familiar presence ; and I may he pardoned for 
saying that to me were given peculiar oppor- 
tunities of knowing how faithfully he served, 
throughout a long life, the cause of his 
co-religionists, leaving no means untried for the 
advancement of their education and the further- 
ance of their interests. But no z’eference to 
him can he so fitting as the tribute which our 
late Chancellor paid to his memory only a few 
days ago : — “Nawab Abdul Latif owed his 
position not only to his official services, or to 
his connection with numerous public bodies, 
or to the distinctions and decorations which had 
been bestowed upon him, but to the fact that 
he devoted his life to the promotion , of two 
great principles ; the encouragement of education 
among his Mahomedan fellow-subjects, and the 
promotion of confidence and good-will between 
those who professed his own religion and theh 
Hindu and European neighbours. He recognised 
that we are all of us alike intei’ested in advan- 
cing the prosperity of this great Empire, and in 
securing its good government.” His death has 
removed a notable figure from the community, 
but we may hope that his name and his services 
will be perpetuated by a worthy and enduring 
memorial. 
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Bj" the death of Mr. Wood-iMason we have 
lost a zealous and original vvorher in the field of 
ISTatural History. Selected for his post in India 
hy Professor Huxley in 1860, he amply justi- 
fied the choice hV his untiring labours in that 
department of science, and by the discoveries 
which illustrated and rewarded his researches. 
All his life he was a student. Like a true 
student he was ever ready to help forward others 
in the pursuit of knowledge ; and his learning 
was freely placed at our disposal whenever the 
University needed his services. 

The Medical Paculty has lost two members 
by the death of Dr. CouU Mackenzie and Hr. 
HUson. jilany generations of medical students 
passed under Hr. Alackenzie’s care, and in him 
they found a sympathetic adviser and a faithful 
friend. To Dr. Hilson the Isative community 
owe a debt of sincere gratitude as having been 
one of the earliest pioneers of the medical 
education of Indian women. 

Maulavi Muhammad Abdur Bauf was a man 
who lightened the labours of a peculiarly dry 
and uninteresting occupation by devotion to the 
muse. He had a great reputation as a Persian 
poet and essayist, and his published works have 
found a wide circle of readers. 

The- list of those who have severed their 
connexion -vath the University by retirement 
from India is a short one. Mr. Bellett was an 
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educational officer of long experience and tried 
ability in many important posts, and was for a 
time brought into very close connexion with us 
by his appointment to the office of Registrar, 
The Revd, Mr, Taylor earned the respect of all 
by his unstinted efforts to elevate and improve 
tlie position of the poorer section of the domiciled 
Anglo-Indian community, Mr, W, T, Webb 
retired from the service of Government in 1893, 
after a distinguished educational careei’. He 
was a prominent and valuable member of several 
of our Boards of Studies, and frequent examiner 
for the highest degrees of the University. He 
rendered further services to education by the 
useful text-books of which he was the author. 

But when I speak of retirements, how can 
I omit the greatest name of all ? It is only a 
week since Lord Lansdowne left our shores, 
carrying with him the gratitude and the good 
wishes of the whole University. His generous 
statesmanship has left a permanent mark on our 
history. Ho Chancellor before him had identi- 
fied himself so closely with the University and 
its interests ; no one was so familiar a figure at 
our Convocations ; by none had so many and 
such substantial, advantages been conferred on 
the Senate and on our graduates ; and upon 
none before him had the parting tribute of an 
address been bestowed. The address was a 
spontaneous and unanimous expression of pur 
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gratitude and our appreciation of his high 
qualities ; and Lord Lansdowne’s reply showed 
how closely he was touched hy this mark of our 
respectful regard. 

One of the most valued privileges that His 
Excellency bestowed on the University was that 
relating to the election of Eellows. To me it 
seems a highly significant circumstance, and a 
ground for confidence in the future, that on 
the last occasion the choice of the graduates 
fell upon three gentlemen, each of whom had 
stood first of his year in the subject that he 
took up for the M. A. examination. The fact 
may well lead us to hope that in an academical 
body of electors lilce ours, academical distinctions 
wiU receive, as they always should receive, their 
due meed of recognition. 

The history of our University during the 
past year, if not a very eventful one, has never- 
theless presented some points of interest ; and 
after this brief summary of its leading incidents, 
the present address might well come to a close. 
But there are also certain general aspects of our 
work "which from time to time arrest attention, 
and may claim a passing comment. What is 
the part which the University plays in relation 
to the higher life of the community, to the 
advancement of learning, and to the spread of 
elevated ideas in the sphere of intellect and 
morals ? The Advancement of Learning ” is 
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the motto wliicli the University seal hears ; and 
indeed no University would be worthy of the 
name unless that were one of its chief objects, 
and became in due time its acknowledged result. 
We profess, indeed, to hold examinations and to 
confer degrees ; but, under the terms of the Act 
of Incorporation, these objects are subordinate 
to “ the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s 
subjects of all classes and denominations in the 
pursuit of a regular and liberal course of 
education.” A liberal education is the true end : 
examinations and degrees are but tests applied 
and land-marks set izp at various stages of the 
student’s progress. Let me not be charged 
with uttering a palpable and useless truism when 
I repeat that the attainment of a degree' is 
not the only or the liighest end of University 
education. It is a truism, if you like; but 
nevertheless it is a truth which our students, if 
I may judge from a pretty long experience, do 
not seem to take home to themselves, and which 
may even strike some of those who hear me 
as a novelty. We send forth into the world 
every year Bachelors of Arts by the hundred, 
and Masters by the score. The register of 
Masters of Arts, the fine flower of our University 
training, number^ I think something like a 
thousand. Before the eyes of all of them has 
been unrolled tjie ample page of knowledge, ‘rich 
with the spoils of time ’ ; and they have been 
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invited to explore it. How many are they who 
have responded to the invitation ? There spring 
at once to the mind the names of some of our 
graduates who are still students who honour 
themselves and their University by diligently 
cultivating the field of knowledge, and even by 
seeking to extend its bounds. Their names arc 
beginning to be known, or have already become 
familiar, to the scholars of other countries. 
These are the University’s true sons, who repay 
the nurture she has given them by doing Avhat 
they can to raise and establish her place in 
the republic of learning. But when you have 
counted them, how small is the number ! The 
seed has been sown with a liberal hand ; why 
is it only here and there that it springs up and 
bears fruit ? 

It will be answered, as I myself urged just 
now, that the aims of our graduates are practical 
aims, and that they seek a degree chiefly as a 
means of establishing themselves in the world. 
This is quite true ; it is as true of every other 
University as it is of Calcutta. Our graduates 
take their part in the manifold activities of 
life, and in their various callings they do their 
duty honestly and well. They administer the 
executive business of the country ; on the Bench 
they dispense justice from an incorruptible 
fount ; they fill the professions ; in our schools 
and colleges they train up a new generation to 
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take ilieir place. This is a fine record of useful- 
ness, and it must not he thought that I am 
trying to impair its credit. But there is still 
something heyond, which we look for and hut 
seldom find. The older Universities contribute 
to the practical work of the world in much 
the same way; hut they do more. In other 
countries, students who come up to the University 
with, let us suppose, none hut practical aims, 
often find themselves yielding to the generous 
influences of the place, and are caught hy the 
contagion of learning. They go hack into the 
world, hut henceforth them lives and leisure 
are consecrated to theh* chosen study. This is 
not a question of the endowment of research ; 
for -^ve know that many of the great advances 
of science have been brought about hy men 
working in the leisure hours of busy lives. 
Where, except in the rare instances that I have 
alluded to, do we find anything like this in 
India? Leisure is a priceless boon, and one 
that grows rarer every day; but still it may 
often be conquered. The original workers m 
our own University have generally theh separate 
pm'suits; but yet they find time for the 
studies in which they delight. Wliy is this 
sph’it so rare among our gi'aduates much 
rarer, I say with confidence, than in the 
Universities of Europe? We sow the seed 
with a liberal hand : is the fault in the seed, 
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or in tlie manner of sowing, or in the soil on 
which it falls ? 

A keen critic of our University methods has 
declared that the system which we follow 
discourages real scholarship. Now real scholar- 
ship is just what we have all along been doing 
our best to foster. All our efforts in recent years 
have been directed towards narrowing the area 
of study. In our desire to avoid superficiality, 
we have given the student a smaller plot of 
ground to cultivate, and have required him to 
dig it more deeply. In language, we prescribe 
test-books, and demand an accurate knowledge 
of them. In history, we fis amongst other 
things a selected period, which is to be mastered 
with reference to original sources. In philosophy, 
we require the subjects to be studied historically 
in the -works of the principal authorities. All 
this means the encouragement of scholarship, if 
scholarship means exact knowledge of a limited 
subject rather than vague and diffused knowledge 
of a wide subject. A\nd as a result of our 
methods I am glad to think that in some 
instances, here and there, a European standard of 
literary finish and scientific^ accuracy is even now 
being developed. A 

Or, again, are we overloading the eom’se, in 
the lov er if not in the highel s-tandards, by the 
mass and multitude of theA text-books that we 
set ? Is the expanding mind m danger of losing 
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nil its flexibility and spring by the very weight 
oC the tasks that we lay upon it? I have heard 
a high authority express this opinion. Clearly, 
we shall be doing our students an ill turn if, 
while setting before them a lavish intellectual 
feast, Ave allow them no time to digest it. There 
can be very little of what Matthew Arnold calls 
“ the free play of the mind” upon a subject, if 
the jaded faculties are occupied all the time in 
1 absorbing knowledge, and can never take, so to 
speak, a step backward to look at what they have 
acquired. 

Or, again, are we to look for the fault, if 
fault there be, not within the University, but 
outside it ? It has been alleged by some who 
should have good opportunities of knowing what 
they speak about, that if any enthusiasm for 
learning is kindled within .the student’s breast 
during his University course, the nascent flame 
is quenched in the uncongenial ah of the outside 
Avorld. The Universily Avhich was set up in our 
midst a generation ago has only just touched the 
surface of society, and has not yet created an 
atmosphere favourable to learning or research. 
In plainer terms, it is said that in Bengal there 
is no reading public. The young man who leaves 
the University, proud of his degree, and possibly 
touched with high aspirations, finds in the society 
around him nothing in sympathy with this mood 
of his, and his new-born asphations quickly 
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wither away. Instead of taking an upward 
flight, he is content to linger in the rut in which 
his fellows tread. What then has his University 
training done for him ? It has sharpened his 
faculties, and given him greater aptitude for 
mastering whatever practical work he may set 
his hand to ; it has made Iutti perhaps a ready 
writer or a fluent speaker ; hut as to the higher 
life, the ‘ divine spark,’ all that we mean by the 
flower and the fruit of a liberal education, — of 
that there is hut little trace. 

This is a grave indictment ; is it also a true 
one ? Speaking with all the diffidence of one 
who looks at society from the outside, I should 
he inclined to say that the difficulties which 
students are said to encoxmter are exaggerated. 
Certamly, those to whom I have referred as 
being still students and workers do not seem to 
have found their enthusiasm damped, or their 
work hindered, hy apathy or want of apprecia- 
tion. Perhaps the reason is that, even if they 
receive little encouragement from without, to the 
genuine student work is its own reward ; and if 
he can fit audience find, though few,” he is 
ntent. Por other opportunities, there is the 
hely for Higher Training, to which our late 
ollor and the present Lieutenant-Governor 
the legal have lent such sympathetic and 
mass {Support; and of that Society I would 
set ? I^ the vounger graduates who will he 
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its mainstay so determine, it can be made into 
an effective engine of mutual aid for the purposes 
of study and associated work. But there is 
more than this. You have already amongst you 
an organisation established for the very purpose 
of collecting workers and concentrating work in 
the domain of physics. The Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science has for its object 
“to enable the natives of India to cultivate 
science in all its departments, with a view to its 
advancement by original research, and to its 
varied applications to the arts and comforts of 
life.” This is just what is required. In one 
department of learning it provides a centre, a 
common ground on which students may meet 
and find that support and stimulus which 
association for a common object supplies. But 
the results, I fear I must say, are to the last 
degree disappointing. The institution finds but 
few patrons to support it with their wealth, and 
but few students to promote its objects by 
independent study and research. Had it not 
been for the sustained energy and self-devotion 
during many years of the Honorary Secretary, 
who is also its founder, the Association would 
long since, it is not too much to say, have 
languished and died. No one but himself 
knows what an arduous and anxious struggle 
he has maintained against the apathy of his 
wealthy countrymen and the indifference of the 
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graduates, from whom he might have expected 
efidcient and even enthusiastic aid. 

I hope that Sir Charles Elliott will forgive 
me for citing, in his presence, a further illustra- 
tion. One of my distinguished predecessors in 
this chair made, four years ago, an eloquent 
and earnest appeal to his wealthy countrymen 
to aid in the promotion of research among our 
graduates hy the creation of endowments 
dedicated to that object. Endowments have since 
heen made, hut not generally with that specific 
purpose. One and only one such endowment 
has heen created ; and I am justified in referring 
to it here hy the fact that the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University is made one of the Trustees 
for carrying out its objects. It owes its origin, 
however, not to the “wealthy countrymen” to 
whom !Mr. Justice Banerjee’s appeal was directed 
but to a foreigner and sojourner in the land, 
to whose active and sympathetic interest in the 
student body, and his desire to promote among 
them a love of learning for its own sake, this 
munificent gift is due. I trust that his example 
may be largely followed by those who are, oi’ 
should be, more immediately interested in the 
intellectual development of their countrymen. 
They may be encouraged in such a course by 
the knowledge that the endowment has already 
home frmt. In the first year of the competition 
five candidates for the prize have sent in 
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exorcises sliov'ing original work in different 
branches of mathematics. 

In such subjects as general physics and 
inathoinalics, it is true, workers in India have 
no special advantages ; indeed, they are to that 
extent handicapped by the volume of scientific 
knowledge existing in the world, and by the 
rate at wliich it progresses — a rate which they 
can hardly hope to overtake. But there are 
other subjects in which Indian students enjoy 
unique and ample opportunities. To take a 
single example. It has been said that on the 
fundamental question of the origin of the Indian 
people, European scholarship is at a standstill 
for want of local Indian research. That field 
lias since been explored Avith industry and 
erudition and a notable Avork is the result. But 
it does not owe its origin to indigenous agency; 
and the accomplished author of “The Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal” would be the first to 
acknowledge that floods of light would he 
thrown on the problems of ethnology by 
assiduous local inquiry into non-Aryan speech, 
beliefs and customs. Europe waits for a 
body of Indian Avorkers to .enter this almost 
limitless field; but it looks for them as yet 
in vain. 

The instances that I have quoted certainly 
lend support to the view that the University 
has not yet succeeded in leavening the society 
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amid which it works with any ontliusiasm for 
the things of the mind, and that even it-s 
graduates have not, except in rare instances, 
been caught by what I have called the contagion 
of learning. Is there then no hope of a better 
state of things? Far from it. Personally, I 
entertain no sort of doubt ns to the future of 
the University. I look forward with entire 
confidence to a time, — and I hope it may not 
be far distant, — when this University will not 
only inspire its graduates in an increasing 
measure with the love of knowledge, but will 
also exercise a quickening influence on its 
environment, raising the intellectual tone of 
society, and getting from society in return that 
material support which would so greatly enhance 
its usefulness. How such a change is to bo 
brought about is a much more difficult question ; 
one on which I could not bring myself to express 
a decided opinion, or even any opinion at all, 
without the greatest reluctance. But there are 
one or two point as to which we cannot go far 

wrong, and upon them I would very briefly 
touch. 

I would begin then by saying that all our 
actions as a University should be governed, all 
our debates in the Senate should be permeated, 
by an abiding sense of what the true f unction 
o .a University Is, and by a constant desire to 
raise its position and character in the eyes of 
\ 
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tlio world outside and of other learned bodies. 
So much, at any rate, will be conceded. 

Our business is the advancement of learning. 
Lot us be swayed by no lower motive. Let 
that end be kept steadily in view, and our 
discussions will be raised to a liigher plane 
than they have perhaps in all cases occupied. 
The University is of more importance than any 
of its institutions or than any class of its 
students. They pass away, while she abides ; 
and when there is a conflict of interests, if 
we treat them with too tender a regard, we 
run the risk of impairing her good name, to the 
injuiy of future generations of her students. 
In quietness and confidence shall be her 
strength. Let her not go out of her way, when 
great University questions are at issue, to listen 
to the counsels of a timid expediency. Let her 
not be disturbed by arguments derived from the 
example of other public bodies, whose methods 
and whose aims are different from hers. Above 
all, let us never forget that the only value of 
a degree is the learning that it implies. Let us 
with the utmost jealousy maintain the integrity 
of our standards, and not seek to cheapen our 
degrees by making them easier of attainment. 

In such matters there is a sort of academical 
currency, a knoum rate of exchange between 
one University and another ; and unless we 
maintain the purity and standard of our coinage. 
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"we shall suffer from the effects of a depreciated 
degree. 

There is another point. A young University 
needs all the help it can derive from outside 
sources, so that her fox’ces may he sustained and 
strengthened hy fresh currents of vitality. 
Oxford, in her early days, invited Professors 
from the Universities of Paris and Bologna, who 
guided her footsteps in the path of knowledge 
until she was ahle to walk alone. In India, if 
education is to he progressive, if educational 
systems are to he tempered with fresh ideas, the 
University must in like manner keep itself in 
close contact with the Universities of Europe. 
This, hy the circumstances of her position, she 
is happily able to do. A constant stream of 


s udents from the older places of learning flows 
into om afidliated institutions, and thence intc 
the Senate. This University of ours is hardlj 
yet weU ahle to walk alone ; and we are fortunate 
m having at command for our debates, for wort 
committees, and for the general control 
. cction of our affairs, men of the modern 
pua , mhued with the best traditions, ready to 
° that may be asked of them, 

a e to pour into her veins fresh streams of 
a vigorous intellectual life. 

I >'3™ sietched 

not Tif!? '‘“^d result., I know 

IS much is certain, that whatever 
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tends to maintain at a high level the standard 
of instriietion and the dignity of debate, 
whatever helps to imbue the University with 
that Western learning and those Western ideas 
fi’om which she derives her life, whatever leads 
her to look w*ith a single eye at the advancement 
of knowledge as her true aim, ■will also increase 
the respect in which she is held by her 
neighbours, and Aidll inspire her students with a 
higher sense of their responsibilities as members 
of a learned body. They ivill be in no way less 
fitted for the practical wmrk of life, as lawyers, 
as magistrates, as business men, as teachers ; 
w'hile many of them may be led to devote the 
leisure moments of perhaps a busy life to no 
ignoble pleasures, but to the pursuit of 
knowdedge. That is the true object of University 
education ; and with nothing short of that should 
we be content. If -vve are to be proud of our 
University, we must be strenuous in her service, 
and jealous of her fame. 

It is customary on these occasions for the 
Vice-Chancellor to conclude his address with some 
Avords of counsel to the graduates and students 
of the University. Most of what I have said 
to-day really amounts to an exhortation of this 
kind. I have urged our graduates, and I would 
specially urge you who have just been admitted 
to degrees, to follow knowledge ; and all good 
things shall be added unto you. The good 
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tilings that I mean are those of the spirit. 
When you have provided in some occupation 
for yomr material wants, for that is of course 
your first business, you will begin to taste the 
genuine delight of reading, unhampered by the 
dread of examinations. Take up, then I would 
say to you, some congenial subject of study, 
and devote to it much of your leisure. You will 
discover, and rejoice in the discovery, that the 
field of learning is boundless ; and you 'will 
acquire that mark of the true student, a modest 
estimate of yourselves. Many of you are 
descended from ancestors who spent their lives, 
careless of power and of fortime, in the pursuit 
of the only learning then open to a Brahman 
student. Knowledge is more varied in these days, 
more rich in golden opportunities, more fruitful 
of results ; why should you he less diligent, less 
devoted in her service than your fathers were ? 
You have been adopted, as my predecessor said 
last year at the close of his impressive address, 
into the intellectual inheritance of the West, — 
surely a source of noble and legitimate pride. 
> You have become “citizens of no mean city” ; 
partakers of the imperial idea in its highest 
form ; qualified interpreters between the East 
and the West ; bonds of union between these 
widely separated portions of a great Empire. 
Along with many high privileges which your 
degree confers, it thus imposes upon you serious 
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obligations and responsibilities. I cannot batter 
conclude than by repeating to you collectively 
the weighty words that I have this day addressed 
to each one of you, — “I charge you that ever 
in your life and 'conversation you show yourselves 
worthy of the same.” 
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The 26th January, 1895 
The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Croft K.C.I.E., Wl.A. 

Vtce-Ghancellor 

Toue- Honour, llEiiBEEs of the Senate, 

The degrees in the various Eaculties having 
now heen conferred upon the successful 
candidates, it once more becomes my duty to 
address to the Senate such observations as the 
academical incidents of the past year may 
suggest. The history of the University during 
the year has not indeed heen very eventful ; hut 
still it mil he seen that there have arisen certain 
points of practical interest, to which, on the 
occasion of this annual review, attention may 
not unprofitahly he directed. 

Before entering upon that review, I would 
invite the attention of the Senate to the new, 
and perhaps not yet very beautiful, screen which 
stands behind me. Most of us know by the 
painful experience of many years, that the 
t, jicousidc properties of this hall we re d eplor aMe. 
Within aTew feet'only could a speaker be heard ; 
beyond that distance nothing was audible but a 
confused buzz. We have invoked the aid of 
some of the scientific members of the Senate in 
an endeavour to remedy this defect and the 
result is this paraboloidal reflector. The 
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paraboloid is so arranged that its focus coincides 
with the mouth of the speaker ; and its axis is 
slightly depressed so that the reflected waves of 
sound pass in parallel lines all down the hall. 
I believe I am justified in expressing the hope 
that the words of a speaker standing in this 
place will henceforward be heard distinctly to 
the farthest corner of the hall. It is a result on 
which the University may well be congratulated, 
in having at last a hall in which the faculty of 
hearing is added to the gift of speech ; and our 
hearty thanks are due to those members of the 
Senate — I may name Messrs. Griffiths, Pedler 
and Gilliland — who have devised so successful 
a project. 

At the last Convocation I took occasion to 
remark upon the fact that the number of 
successful candidates at the Entrance 
Examination had risen at a bound from 2,034 to 
3,722, and the percentage of success from 39 to 
66. At the same time I expressed some doubt 
whether these exceptional results pointed to a 
permanent improvement in the quality of the 
candidates, or whether they were not rather due 
to causes of a temporary and evanescent 
character, to which every University is liable. 
The results of the past year show that these 
misgivings were not without foundation. The 
number of successful candidates has again gone 
back from 3,722 to 2,269, and the percentage of 
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success from 65 to 42. The present results show 
merely such a normal rate of improvement over 
those of the last year hut one, as we might 
expect to find in an institution that answers to 
a popular need, as undoubtedly this University 
does. 

In the examination for the B.A. degree, the 
number of successful candidates has advanced 
from 315 to 497 ; and the percentage of success 
from 25 to 35. Here again we are compelled to 
take note of fluctuations in the result, not only 
in the last, but in several previous years. This 
afiords me an opportunity of saying a word or 
two upon a matter on which some misconception 
appears to prevail. 

Difierences in the numerical results of 
examinations may arise from two causes ; the 
candidates may differ from year to year in ability 
and knowledge, or the standard of examination 
may vary. "With regard to the first of these two 
causes, it is true that, since we count our 
. candidates by the thousand, differences in their 
quality from one year to another might be 
expected to disappear when spread over so large 
an area; but yet the I experience of every 
examiner will tell him that this is not the case. 
There are years marked bj| a high level of merit, 
and years marked by a low level ; and if such 
differences exist, they willy tell on the results 
quite independently of the\particular standard 
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of examination. But, however that may be, it 
is a matter with which we are not very closely 
concerned. It is no part of our business to 
teach the candidates who present themselves ; all 
that we have to do is to find out how they have 
been taught by others. 

With the second of the two causes I have 
named we are very intimately concerned. If 
from year to year there are violent fluctuations 
in the standard, such as to lead us to believe 
that candidates who might pass by the standard 
of one year would fail in large numbers by that 
' of the next, the responsibility for such a state 
of things comes home to us much more closely, 
and it becomes our plain duty to do what we can 
to remedy it. Prevent it altogether we cannot : 
for a University examination is not a mere 
mechanical process, in which a fixed and 
unvarying measure is applied to an object to be 
measured. The measure in this case is the mind 
of the examiner, and the amount and quality of 
the knowledge which he is prepared to accept as 
coming up to the prescribed standard. That is 
a matter of intei’pretation ; and it is out of the 
question to expect that the interpretation put 
by different men upon the qualifying standard 
shall be invariable. In every University, at 
Oxford and Cambridge just as at Calcutta, there 
are hard examiners and lenient examiners ; those 
who fix their attention upon the mistakes or the 
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ignorance of a candidate, and those who look 
rather for the saving signs of knowledge. 
Variations of this kind there will continue to he, 
and we must continue to accept them. But 
I think it right to point out that the Syndicate, 
with whom rests the appointment of examiners, 
does all that it possibly can to secure a uniform 
standard. This we effect mainly by the steady 
re-appointment from year to year of examiners 
on whose skill and judgment we can rely. So 
large is the number of examiners whom we 
have to appoiat, and so frequent, especially in 
in the higher examinations, are the changes 
necessitated by examiners leaving India, or 
leaving this part of India, that the appointment 
of a permanent Board of Examiners — a course 
which has been more than once recommended 
to us by high authority — ^is really impracticable. 
But we do what comes to very much the same 
thing, in that we sedulously avoid anything like 
capricious change. An examiner whose worth 
we have proved is appointed again and again 
so long as he will undertake the duty. It may 
cause surprise to some of my hearers to learn 
for how large a body of examiners we have to 
provide. Last year, for example, there were 
for the B.A. degree 35 examiners, for the Eirst 
Arts exa^ation 50, and for the Entrance 
exammation 85. In such a body changes must 
take place ; but I think I am within the mark 
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wlion I say that four-fifths of these were 
re-appoiuted hy the Syndicate, a fortnight ago, 
to be examiners for the current year. We treat 
our examiners, in fact, as Polonius counselled 
Laertes to treat his friends : — 

“ Those friends fchon hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul witli hooks of steel.-” 

In the Entrance examination, where we have 
to deal with from 6,000 to 6,000 candidates 
every year, and where there are 16 or 20 
examiners in each of the principal subjects, 
still further measures are taken for securing 
uniformity of standard ; and it may not be out 
of place if I state briefly what they are. , A 
Head Examiner is appointed in each subject ; 
and before the marking of the answer-papers 
begins, he calls a meeting of other enaminers 
in that subject, and they decide on what 
principles the answers shall be valued. Bach 
examiner then looks over and provisionally 
marks a certain number of the papers, and 
submits them to the Head Examiner for re- 
valuation. This enables him and them to form 
a pretty clear idea of the various ways in which 
a question can be answered, and to assign exact 
values to answers of different degrees of error. 
Another meeting is held; the final rules are 
drawn up ; and the examination of the papers 
begins. When each examiner has finished about 
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100 papers, lie sends them with his marks to 
the Head Examiner, who takes out five or more 
papers at random from the hatch, and tests the 
marks that have been assigned to them. If he is 
not satisfied with this examination by sample, he 
can give the examiner any further instructions 
that he may think called for, or may return the 
whole hatch to him for re-examination. The same 
course is foUowed with every subsequent hatch 
of 100 papers. I do not think that any University 
m the world takes the same laborious precautions 
that we do in order to get rid of the ‘personal 
equation’ of the examiners. 

Eurther, we make it a practice, as far as we 
can, to appoint as examiners none but those who 


now are, or lately have been, engaged in the 
acteal work of teaching. This is done in the 
mteresfa of the candidates ; for such men are far 
better judges than outsiders can be of the actual 
capabilities of Candidates, and of the standard 
which they may be fairly expected to reach ; and 
am therefore disposed to take a more charitable 
view of their performances. If, then, with such 
a body of examiners, the normal proportion 'of 

40 per cent., it 

tha!>’ fi. claimed that no more 

are 

qualified to pass. 

dates pass the exammaMons is equiyalent 
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to saying that from 60 to 70 per cent. fail. This, 
it cannot be denied, is a very heavy proportion, 
and means, to the majority of those who fail, 
acute disappointment and the heart-sickness that 
follows labour spent in vain. To some it means 
despair. "With all such we can cordially 
sympathise ; but, the circumstances of education 
in India being what they are, we can hardly 
feel surprised at the result. There is an 
overwhelming demand for University education, 
as affording to large classes the only opening, I 
will not say to wealth and honour, but to bare 
subsistence. The demand was met in earlier 
years, partly by the colleges which the 
Government provided in the most important 
centres, and partly by those great institutions 
which owe their existence, not merely to 
missionary zeal, but to that generous and kindly 
interest in the people of India and their education 
which is felt by large numbers of persons in 
Great Britain and America, Bor many years 
the colleges so established and maintained were 
sufficient for the needs of the time. But as the 
demand for education increased, it became 
necessary to provide for it in other ways. During 
the last ten or fifteen years we have witnessed 
unexampled activity in the foundation, by private 
enterprise, of colleges and schools offering 
instruction in the standards of the University at 
very low rates of fees. Still, it cannot be denied 
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that the existing conditions are in many ways 
unfavourahle to the Indian student. In most 
colleges the class-rooms are crowded, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult for the Professor 
to give his attention to individual needs ; and 
thus instruction becomes professorial instead of 
tutorial. Many of the students though stUl 
belonging to what may he called the literate 
classes, are very poor, and can barely afford to 
purchase the necessary text-boohs. Books of 
reference, so indispensable an aid to education, 
are mostly beyond their means, and can only be 
consulted in the college libraries, not perhaps at 
the moment they are wanted, but only when they 
can be had. Many live amid surroundings of 
almost s(jualid poverty, 'in crowded rooms with 
bad ventilation and worse light. No great 
number seemed until lately to have any rooted 


belief in the virtues of fresh air and physical 
exercise, though there are ''marks of a gratifying 
advance in this direction. 'Compare all this with 
the spacious and comfortable quarters, the 
abundant facilities for stu^, the opportunities 
for exercise and recreation,\ and, above all. 


icuniary anxiety, 
ity of Oxford and 
on wffl enable us 


perhaps, the freedom from p' 
which are enjoyed by the major! 

Cambridge men. The comparis 

to understand how much moi^ favourable to 
study, to health, and to success iW the examina- 
tions are the conditions of English University 
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life than those which prevail in India ; and we 
shall no longer wonder at the frequent failure of 
Indian students to pass their examinations. 

It is easy to state the difficulties under which 
Indian students labour, hut it is by no means 
easy to devise a remedy. Crowded class-rooms 
are a necessity in colleges maintained by private 
agencies ; for the fees are low, and without a 
large attendance of students the expenses cannot 
he met. The poverty of the students and the 
disabilities arising therefrom, are matters which 
it is almost useless for me to touch upon here. 
They may be exhorted to betake themselves to 
other callings ; but what other callings are open 
to them ? Trade and commerce demand capital. 
Admirable facilities are provided in special 
institutions for learning medicine and engineer- 
ing; but the way to profitable occupation in 
these professions is as yet very narrow. In all 
directions they find the I’oad barred, and they are 
forced into the Arts Colleges to run their chance 
with a crowd of competitors. If they succeed in 
that endeavour, they are at any rate equipped 
with a degi’ee, which, if not a certain passport to 
success, is at least an element of strength. 
Whatever then can be done to increase the 
proportion of gz’aduates, to diminish the 
porportion of those who find the labour of years 
wasted so far as regards the attainment of a 
degree, will I think be well done, I spoke just 
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now of the squalid surroundings of many of the 
students, specially of those who come from a 
distance, in the lodgings in which they are 
compelled hy their poverty to dwell. It would 
he a work of the utmost beneficence to enable 
them to exchange those sordid habitations for 
airy and comfortable hostels, like that which 
stands within a stone’s throw of this building, 
where they would not only be able to pursue 
their studies under conditions of greater health 
and comfort, but would also be withdrawn from 
temptations to an irregular life such as now 
sometimes beset them. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal has taken the most close and constant 
interest in this question, and would, I am 
convinced, gladly second any efforts that private 
liberality might make for the provision of hostels 
for mufassil students. Again, physical exercise 
and manly sports are claiming year by year a 
larger number of votaries among our students ; 
and to all who are interested in that development 
of student-life, the Calcutta Maidan, on the 
occasion of any great football match, affords a 
gratifying spectacle. The game is witnessed by 
hundreds or thousands of enthusiastic students, 
who follow its various incidents with keen appre- 
ciation, in a way that was absolutely unknown 
to them only a few years ago. One of the last 
acts of oiu* late Chancellor, Lord Lansdowne, was 
to offer a cricket challenge shield for competition 
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by Native Elevens from any school or college 
in Bengal affiliated to the Calcutta University. 
The gift added one more to the many benefits 
which this University owes to the public 
spirit and the private liberality of its late 
Chancellor. 

The results of examinations in Eaculties other 
than Arts afford little material for comment. 
There is a very satisfactory increase in the 
number both of candidates, and of successful 
candidates, for the Preliminary Examination in 
Medicine ; and this means, what we otherwise 
know to be the fact, that students are betaking 
themselves to the medical profession in much 
larger numbers than before. In other respects 
there is no great change to be noticed in the 
examinations in Law, Medicine, and Engineering. 
Eor the degree of Bachelor in Law two exami- 
nations were held during the year by order of 
the Senate. A second examination was held 
in July for the benefit of those candidates who, 
at the examination of the previous November, 
had gained between 300 and 400 marks. At 
this Supplementary Exainination 35 candidates 
passed out of 61. At the regular B. L. Exami- 
nation held last November, 75 candidates passed 
out of 303— a result slightly more favourable, 
in the proportion of 25 to 2U per cent., than 
that of November 1893, about which so keen 
a contest raged. 
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An incident tliat arose out of tlie B. h. 
Examination of 1893 deserves a passing reference. 
One of tlie candidates, who had gained more 
than 300 marks specified, by an oversight in 
the Calendar, as the qualifjdng standard for 
the B. L. degree, but who had failed to gain 
the 400 marks which under the revised scale it 
was the actual intention of the University to 
fix, brought a suit in the High Court against 
the University, praying that he might be declared 
under the Specific Relief Act to be entitled 
to the degree. As the learned Judge could 
discover no trace on the part of the University 
of any deshe to grant him the degree, nor any 
indication that he was otherwise qualified for 
it, his suit naturally failed, and a decree was 
pronounced against him with costs. The incident 
seems to be unique in the history of Universities. 
In expressing his opinion that the University, 
and the University alone, had the power or the 
jurisdiction to decide such questions, Mr. Justice 
Sale remarked : — “ It would be a disasti’oiis thing 
for the University, and the cause of education 
generally, if Courts of Law were to take upon 
themselves to decide as to the fitness of candi- 
dates for degrees to which they seek to be 
admitted.” It is probably the first time that 
a candidate has not merely considered himself 
better qualified to judge of his fitness for a 
degree than his appointed examiners, for that 
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delusion is common enough ; but has also brought 
a suit in the Courts to establish his claim. In 
relying on an accidental slip in the Calendar, 
the litigant candidate appears to have entertained 
the belief that larv of India is divorced from 
equity — a belief which he and his fellows 
would perhaps do well to abandon if they hope 
to rise to erninence in their profession. It is 
superfluous to point out that this candidate’s 
view of the is widely and even 

grotesquely removed from those that prevail in 
older Universities. As one commentator has 
remarked: — “The candidate’s hmnble task is 
to get up his subjects. It is for the University 
to say if he has passed ; and she says it as his 
Alma Mater, and not as one of two contracting 
parties to a bargain. ” So far as the incident 
may be thought to reveal the existence among 
our students — I udll not say of a desire to profit 
by a quibble, but of an undutiful spirit, of a 
spiiat wanting in reverence and loyalty to the 
University to which they owe all their mental 
gains, it has its painful side too ; but on that I 
will not now dwell. 

The education of women, so far as it comes 
under oui’ University standards, continues to 
make satisfactory progress. Among the female 
candidates, twenty-nine passed the Entrance and 
five the Eirst Arts examinations ; while two have 
to-day been admitted to the B. A. degree. Eour 
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female candidates passed at four different 
examinations in the Faculty of Medicine; though 
I regret to say that the only candidate who 
presented herself for the degree of Bachelor in 
Medicine failed in her attempt on this occasion. 
On the other hand, one young lady, Nirmalahala 
Som, who took the M.A. degree three years ago 
in the subject of English literature, has now 
passed the examination for that degree a second 
time, taking Philosophy for her subject. In 
the presence — I think I am entitled to say, in 
the name — of the Senate, I congratulate her on 
the zeal and devotion to learning which have 
been manifested throughout her distinguished 
academical career. 

The list of vacancies that have arisen in the 
Senate during the past year through death or 
retirement, is an exceptionally heavy one ; and 
we have to deplore the loss of many members 
who had attained to eminence in various, 
departments of literature or science. To those' 

whose work among us is over, a few memorial 
words are due. 

Of Bhudeb Mookerjea I can speak with the 
toowledge born of a close personal friendship 
a lasted up to the day of his death. A man 
of wide culture, familiar with aU the main 
eve opments of European thought, and holding 
era views on many social subjects, he was. a 
Hmdu of the Hindus in all that concerned the 
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regulation of Ms own life and the doctrines of 
Ms religion. After filling with distinguished 
ability and conspicuous uprightness some of the 
highest posts in the Education Department, and 
after receiving from Her Majesty the decoration 
of the Indian Empire, he retired to Benares, 
where he devoteid Ms life to the study of the 
Vedantic philosophy. In the efficacy of its 
doctrines he had a profound belief, both as a 
system of philosophy and as a rule of faith, and 
in it he claimed to find full satisfaction for all 
Ms spiritual needs. His shrewd and hindly face, 
the dignity of Ms presence, the charm of Ms 
manner and conversation, made him a noticeable 
figure in any society. A man of simple and 
frugal habits, he amassed a considerable fortune, 
and devoted the whole of it, shortly before Ms 
death, to a munificent endowment for the 
promotion of Sanskrit learning. His death 
removed the Senior Eellow from our list. 

The Bevd. Lai Behari Day was known to a 
wide circle of Indian . and . English readers 
through his admirable work entitled ‘Bengal 
Peasant Life’. Among ‘ the short and simple 
annals of the poor ’ tMs story holds a very high 
place ; and the vivid picture which it gives of 
their occupations and amusements, iheir joys 
and sorrows, has aroused among English readers 
a deep interest in the peasantry of Bengal. Mr. 
Day spent 22 years in the Mgher educational 
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serTice of GoTemmentj from 'wMcli lie retired 
fire years ago ; and Ms intellectual gifts and 
ready sympathy hare been acknoirledged by 
successive generations of college pupils. Se 
professed himself a convert to Christianity at 
the age of 19, vras ordained a minister of the 
Eree Church of Scotland twelve years later, and 
devoted much of his life to missionary work. 

In the field of Bengali literature, there is no 
^ater name than that of Bankrm Chandra 
Chatterjea. The descendant of a distiaguished 
family of Brahmans, he spent his leisure time, 
while a student of the Hooghly College, in 
reading Sanskrit grammar and Sanskrit poetry. 
These exercises, wMch contributed so greatly to 
Ms future eminence, did not interrupt the 
regular course of his studies ; for in 1858, at the 
first examination held by the TJniversity for the 
B. A. degree, BanMm Chandra headed the fist. 
He was appointed a Deputy Magistrate ; but his 
taste for literature grew and strengthened, and 
amid the exigencies of Ms official work he found 
"'■^time for the cultivation of that art in wMch the 
drue bent of Ms gemus lay, and by wMch he rose 
to fame. This is not the place to frame an 
estimate of Ms novels, with their ardent, what I 
may caU their Platomc, woi-sMp of ideal beauty 
in all its forms. But they mark an epoch in 
Bengali literature, and go far to stow, in the 
words of one of his biographers, that “the 
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vernaculars of India possess powers of expression 
scarcely inferior to other languages.” He 
believed that the highest object of life is the full 
and harmonious development of all the faculties 
of human nature, physical, intellectual, and 
moral ; and he also believed that no relio'ion 
afforded greater facilities for the attainment 
of this highest aim than Hinduism, So he 
attached himself to the movement known as 
the Hindu revival, and found in the Krishna 
of the Mahabhdrata the highest ideal of Hindu 
worship. 

Dr. Sambhuchandra Mukerjea’s mind was 
cast in a different mould. Though a staunch 
Hindu, he had but little sympathy with the 
enthusiasts of the Hindu revival. He held in 
high respect the strong points of the European 
character, and he was an indefatigable student 
of Western literature. At the same time he 
yielded to none in his admiration for the Eastern 
world, and in his determination to declare him- 
self, even in the details of his dress, an Oriental. 
His intimate acquaintance with Muhammadan 
notabilities in many parts of India gave him a 
profound sympathy with Muhammadan manners 
and civilisation. It was as a journalist that 
he was best known. His wide reading, his 
extensive travels, his unfailing memory, his keen 
appreciation of the humorous, his powers of 
incisive criticism, gave to his writings a force 
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and an originality such as are rare in journalistic 
literature. Originality and a wide humanity were 
in fact the leading notes of his • remarkable 
character. 

E.ai Gunabhiram Barua Bahadur was one 
of the foremost amongst the natives of Assam. 
He rose to a high position in the Executive 
Service of that Province, and received from the 
Government conspicuous marks of its respect. 
He took an active part in the direction of a 
Society for the advancement of the Assamese 
language and literature, and also devoted himself 
to historical and antiquarian research within 
that Province. 

Hawab Mir Muhammad Ali took from an 
early age a keen interest in public affairs, and 
specially in the education of the Muhammadan 
community. He was an exemplary landlord, 
and as a representative Muhammadan he was 
invited to a seat in the Legislative Council of 
Bengal. His services were duly recognised 
by the Government, and obtained for him 
a place among the titular nobility of the 
Province. 

The Bight Bev. Hr. Bigandet was a prelate 
of the Boman Church, who applied the oppor- 
tonities which a prolonged residence in Burma 
afforded him to the study of the history and 
literature of Buddhism. Has intimate knowledge 
of the Burmese and Pali languages threw open 
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to him vast stores of original material, which 
he employed in the production of his well-known 
and very valuable “ Life or Legend of Gaudama,” 
one of the earliest and most authoritative books 
on this subject in any European language. TTia 
distance from Calcutta prevented him from 
taking any part in our deliberations; but he 
pursued with close interest those educational 
questions that arose within the Province in which 
his life was spent, and as Vice-President of 
the Educational Syndicate of Burma, he took 
a leading part in controlling its educational 
policy. 

The Engineering Faculty has lost two promi- 
nent and useful members. Bai Badhikaprasad 
Mukerjea Bahadur spent a long life as an 
Engineer in the service of Government ; and he 
was a constant attendant at our meetings, both 
in the Senate and in the Faculty. 

Baby. NiLmani-Mitra, after a brilliant career 
at Burki, entered the Public Works Department 
in Bengal. But he was a man of vigorous and 
independent spirit, and after a few years he 
quitted the service of Government to set up in 
business for himself. In a short time he rose 
to a high position among the architects of the 
metropolis. To a resident of Calcutta one might 

say, Si moiitmienttmi reqim'is, circiimspioe. The 

mansions of many of the wealthy inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and other important buildings of a 
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pulolic character, hear witness to the originality 
and success of his ideas. 

These whom. I have mentioned have been 
removed from us hy the hand of death. There 
are others whose connection with the University 
has been severed hy their retirement from 
India. To them also we may address a word 
of farewell. 

Colonel H. S. Jarrett was one of those 
Englishmen who have devoted their lives to the 
study of the Oriental languages. As a Persian 
and Arabic scholar he occupied the foremost 
ofdcial rank; and hy his translations into’ 
English of Jalaluddin’s EA^to7'y of the Khalifs^ 
and of the last half of Ahul Eazl’s Ain-i-Akba'/'i, 
in continuation of the earlier and unfinished 
translation, hy the late Henry Blochmann, he 
has gained a distinguished place among the 
Oriental scholars of Europe and of India. His 
distinction in this fi^eld has been lately signalised 
hy his enrolment in the Order of the Indian 
Empire. 

Mr. J, G. Xesfield was a veteran educational 
ofdcer, who quitted Bengal many years ago for 
the Horth-Western Provinces, where he rose to 
he the head of the Education Department. TTi s 
activity manifested itself in various ways, and 
specially in the field of ethnology. His ethno- 
logical studies were pursued for many years with 
zeal and success; and the great value of his 
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researches is cordially acknowledged by Mr. H. 
H. Risley in the Introduction to his “ Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal.” 

Dr. ‘William King, the late Director of the 
Geological Survey of India, owed much of his 
success in that field to the teaching and guidance 
which he obtained in early years from his father, 
the eminent Professor of Geology in Ireland. 
He took a leading • part in framing the new 
course in Geology, in which a candidate has this 
year for the first time been admitted to the 
M. A. degree. 

It only remains for me to addi-ess a word of 
counsel and encouragement to the candidates 
who have this day been admitted to degrees, and 
whose connection with the University, in the 
close and intimate form of the last few years, 
has now come to an end. Last year I took 
occasion to urge your predecessors still to follow 
after knowledge; to acquire fresh stores of 
learning ; to extend its boundaries, if they could, 
by their own research ; and thus to repay the 
debt they owe to the University by establishing 
her place in the repubhc of letters. I reminded 
them, in the impressive words of my predecessor 
in this Chair, that they had been adopted into 
the intellectual inheritance of the West; that 
they had taken a more definite and a higher 
place than before as citizens of a great Empire, 
great alike in the world-wide extent of its sway, - 
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in arts, in industry, and in learning. The same 
privileges and the same responsibilities are yours ; 
and I -would urge you, too, so to comport 
yourselves, in tbe life on which you are now 
entering, that it may he plain to all men that 
you are not unmindful of them. And especially 
I would urge you to cultivate a spirit of modesty 
and reverence, inseparable from the true student 


everywhere and appropriate in perhaps a special 
degree to you whom I now address. Por among 
the conditions which have moulded, and, will 
moiJd, yoTir destiny, there is much to claim your 
dutiful affection, and to inspire you with feehngs 
of admiration and reverence. Affection for the 
University, which has made you what you are, 
yrhose future -nill be partly shaped by your 
influence, and which can rightly claim from you 
loyal service, and a constant desire to uphold her 
dignity and enhance her fame. Admiration for 
the great men among your own people, such as 
ose of -whom I spoke just now ; whose example 
should stimulate you to foUow all that is worthy 
^ good report, so that your lives, too, may 
0 V ue to India, and you yourselves, perhaps, 
honoured place among her 
^tmguished sons. Reverence for that august 
Empnre of which _ India forms so conspicuous a 
P , so hat, castmg aside all narrow prejudices 

wither r may identify yourselves 

with her honour and welfare, and feel pride in 
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her achievements in all quarters of the globe. 
Reverence, above all, for yourselves ; for what is 
best and highest in you ; and for that imperious 
sense of duty which lays upon all of us the 
command to do whatever we have to do with 
faithfulness, honesty, and courage. 
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The 22nd February, 1896 
The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.I.E., lYI.A. 

Vi ee- Chancellor. 

Youb, Honour, Members of the Senate, 

The severe and prolonged illness from Tvhich 
His Excellency the Chancellor has lately been 
suffering, and which has aroused ^videspread 
sympathy among the people committed to his 
rule, touches us as a University very closely, 
inasmuch as it has deprived us on this occasion 
of the pleasm’e of listening to an address to the 
Senate from his Ups— an opportimity of which 
I have good ground for heUeving that he would 
gladly have availed himself had the state of his 
health permitted it. The remarks which His 
Excellency addressed to the Senate two years 
ago assured us of the interest which he had long 
taken in all educational questions, and of the 
sympathy which he felt ivith the great 
educational movement which this University 
represents. While, therefore, we are happy in 
hemg able to congratulate him on what, we 
hope, IS a complete recovery, it is at the same 
tune a source of no small disappointment and 
regret to us, as it is also to the Chancellor 
unself, whose wish and full intention it was to 
present, that the opportunity of addressing 
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the Senate at this Convocation should have been 
denied him. I share that feeling of regret to 
the utmost. Occupying, as I now have to do, 
the place which we all vnsh. the Chancellor had 
been able to fill, my remarks on this occasion 
will he brief, and confined to a review of the 
leading events of the past academical year. 

The results of the annual examinations are 
such as to call for no particular notice. There 
has been a satisfactory advance in the number and 
the proportion of successful candidates at 
the Entrance and Eirst Arts Examinations. 
At the 13. A. degree Examination there is some 
falling off, and a large increase in the number 
of Masters of Arts. If I may be forgiven a 
personal retrospect, I am tempted to compare 
the results of 1895 with those of the year 1866, 
about the time when my connection with the 
University of Calcutta began. The University 
had then been in existence nine years, and the 
number of candidates passing the Entrance 
Examination was 510 ; it is now 2,743. The 
B. A. graduates were 45 ; the outturn this year 
is 448. The Masters of Arts were 8 ; and this 
year the number is 84. The number of colleges 
affiliated to tlie University in Arts Avas then 29 ; 
it is now 99. And still more : there was then 
but one University for the whole of Northern 
India, Burma, and Ceylon ; the number has now 
been increased to three, each with its own 
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ago an Entrance candidate was accepted, and 

ten years ago a Eirst Arts candidate, a graduate 

can now be secured with little or no increase 

in the pay first offered. That is to say, the 

spread of ' education in India, as in other 

countries, means that the higher work of the 

country is performed hy a better educated hodv 

%! 

of men, and therefore as a rule more efficiently 
performed. I see no reason whatever for any 
apprehension being felt on this ground. True, 
there may appear to he room for discontent 
when the graduate finds that his degree is not 
the same passport to employment, nor of the 
same market value, as it was in past years ; hut 
this, I think, is only seriously felt when his ca% 
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look forward with absolute serenity of mind to 
a future when the higher education will he so 
widelj’" spread as, on the one hand, to furnish 
no ground for any specific claim or any indiridual 
grievance, and on the other, to afford the best 
and the only possible guarantee of that 
intellectual and moral education of the higher 
classes in Bengal which Sir Alfred Lyall had in 
view. 

There is another fact of some significance to 
he noted in connection ndth the spread of higher 
education. It is well known that, with very few 
exceptions, the great development of education 
in the last thirty years has been due to the 
establishment, not of Government colleges, hut 
of colleges under private, and chiefly under 
native, management. It is not, as is sometimes 
alleged, Government which is giving an artificial 
■ stimulus to high education by the multiplication 
of its colleges ; it is the native community which 
itself provides ampler means and facilities for 
the acquisition of learning. The Government 
chiefly devotes itself, on the one hand, to the 
improvement up to a European standard, of the 
education imparted in its existing colleges ; 
Avitness those magnificent laboratories for the 
study of physics and chemistry which have 
placed the Presidency College of this city in the 
first rank among institutions for the teaching of 
science in any country. The Government 
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devotes itself, on the other hand, to the spread 
of primary education among the masses of the' 
people, with such steadily growing success that 
at the present time considerably more than 
one-fourth of the hoy-population of Bengal is 
receiving instruction at school. No, it is not 
to the direct efforts of the Government that the 
spread of collegiate education is due ; it is 
due to the intelligence and enterprise of 
puhKc-spirited individuals or bodies among the 
native community. It is they who have gauged 
the extent of the demand, and with the 
expenditure of time, of energy, and in many 
cases of money, have met that demand as it 
arose. And it is a gratifying reflection that 
tliose who have interested themselves in opening 
new colleges are now doing Avhat they can to 
improve the standard of instruction imparted in 
them. Quite recently the heads of certain 
colleges in Calcutta under private management 
addressed a joint letter to the Syndicate, stating 
that they had determined to raise the fees in the 
higher classes of the colleges under them charge, 
and expressing the hope that the Syndicate 
would approve of their action, and grant them 
its sympathy and support by discouraging 
proposals to charge fees at any lower 
rate on the part of institutions that might 
hereafter come into existence. Both the 
Syndicate and the Governor-General in Council 
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have approved of tliis proposal. Its object, 
as I regard it, manifestly is, not to increase 
the profits of these institutions, since colleges 
charging -whether low or high rates of fees, 
cannot in these days he conducted at a profit ; 
hut rather to enable their managers to strengthen 
the professorial staff in the interests of their 
students. Such a movement as this deserves, 
and cannot hut secure, the cordial sympathy 
and co-operation of the University. 

When I had the honom* of addressing the 
Senate a year ago, I dwelt at some length on 
the precautions that had been taken by the 
Syndicate to secure, so far as this might he 
possible by rules, uniformity in the standards 
and results of examination fi-om year to year. 
Our shortcomings in this respect have since 
been conspicuously brought to public notice by 
a diagram published in the Calcutta G-asette in 
connection with a Resolution by the Government 
of Bengal on the Provincial Educational Report 
for the last official year. The diagram shows 
by means of dotted lines the fluctuations in the 
percentage of success at the chief examinations 
of the University for the past seven years. And 
truly, when taken through that long period, 
the range of variation presented to our view 
by this candid critic of o-ur shortcomings as a 
University— in which phrase I of course include 
the shortcomings of candidates as well as those 
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of examiners— ful'nislies a sufficiently formidable 
indictment. For our consolation, however, I 
may remark that the fluctuations shown in the 
earlier years of the period are much more 
marked than that of the last year, when our 
'precautionary rules were in full operation. I 
have now to report, for the information of the 
Senate, that still further steps have recently been 
taken in the same direction. In the first place, 
the Syndicate have decided to appoint Head 
Examiners in the various subjects for the First 
Arts as well as for the Entrance Examination. 
A . good deal of opposition was raised to this 
proposal, on the ground- that examiners of mature 
experience, such as those who are commonly 
appointed to conduct the First Arts Examination 
need not be subjected to the same measure of 
check and control by a Head Examiner as has been 
found necessary at the Entrance Examination. 
The proposal, I repeat, met with considerable 
opposition both before and after its adoption ; 
it was carried in the Syndicate by a narrow 
majority, and some of those who were appointed 
examiners have since resigned their appointments. 

It may therefore be considered for the present 
as being in the experimental stage ; and possibly 
the results of the examination just concluded, 
the first to which the new rule was applied, 
may throw some light on the propriety of 
retaining it permanently. 
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Auotlier rule of considerable importance 
affecting the B. A. Examination bas recently 
been sanctioned by the Senate. Complaints have 
from time to time been made that at the B. A. 
Examination questions have been set outside 
the prescribed limits of the subject, or that undue 
attention has been paid to the less important 
parts of the course, or that the questions 
vere in other respects open to objection. A 
Board of Bevising Examiners is therefore to 
be appointed for the future, wh ose duty it will 
be to see that the questions set by each examiner 
in his particular subject are not open to any 
of these objections. The carrying out of this 
resolution will not, I fear, be free from 
difla.culties, but I trust that means maybe devised 
for surmounting them. 

Little need be said regarding the results of 
examinations in Law, Medicine, and Engineering. 
There is no lack of institutions for teaching the 
course in Law ; and the number of successful 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor in Law 
rose last year from 110 to 145. Por Medicine 
and Engineering there is only one affiliated 
college in each case ; the obvious reason being 
that hospitals and workshops of the requisite 
standard of excellence can only be maintained 
at great cost, and on a scale to which the 
resomces of Government alone are generally 
equal. And it is clear that without adjuncts 
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of this kind, up to a high standard of complete- 
ness and efldciency — ^unless we have a hospital 
equipped with all modern improvements, whose 
wards are filled with a constant succession of 
patients sufi^ering from a great variety of diseases, 
or, again, unless we have the appliances and 
machinery which a good workshop in full swing 
provides — the instruction that can he imparted 
in the subjects of medicine dnd engineering will 
be shorn of all that gives it practical value. 

There was a fare increase, from 16 to 28, in 
the number of those who passed the final 
examination in Medicine. But when we compare 
this outturn with the large number of students 
in the College — more than 600, 1 believe — ^it is 
clear that there must be very serious wastage 
occurring at some point of the course. It has 
been ascertained that large numbers of students 
leave the College about the middle of the 
five-years’ course on finding that they have no 
aptitude or not sufficient industry for medical 
studies. Three or four years of their time have 
therefore been absolutely thrown away. Ttie 
Government of Bengal has accordingly decided 
to introduce a test-examination of the students 
of the College at the close of every year in 
which an examination of the University is not 
held; and I have little doubt that this will 
supply the students with a much-needed incentive 
to industry from the outset, and will also have 

100 
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tbe effect of .sending up a larger number of 
better prepared students to the examinations of 
tbe University. 

Tbe financial position of tlie University is 
satisfactory. Unlike some other Indian Univer- 
sities, -we ask for no contribution from Provincial 
or Imperial revenues ; our fee-fund enables us to 
pay our ^vay, and also to put something by for 
emergencies. “Within the last four years, the 
fee-fund has contributed Ps. 1,20,000 to the 
reserve fund, and the balance at credit of the 
reserve fund now stands at Ps. 2,35,000. All 
this and much more is needed if the University 
is to occupy a sound financial position with 
regard to future calls upon its resources. An 
extension of the University buildings niU 
probably be needed before long ; and questions 
like the establishment of University Professorships 
for the endowment of research can only be taken 
up when the reserve fund is much larger than it 
now is. I may mention that under recent 
regulations the Premchand Poychand student- 
ships are now applied to the promotion of 
research. The studentships, which are of the 
value of Ps. 1,400 a year for five years, are now 
awarded in the first instance for a term of two 
years, during which the student is expected to 
carry on some special investigation or work in 
the subjects in which the scholarship was 
awarded, namely literary subjects and scientific 
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subjects in alternative years. At the close of tbe 
first period, the studentship is awarded for a 
further term of three years, provided the student 
satisfies the Syndicate that he has carried out 
such investigation or work, and engages to 
continue it during the latter term of the 
studentship. This regulation was brought into 
force three years ago, and as yet it is too early to 
anticipate its results. 

The past year has not left us free from the 
vicissitudes which attend all human institutions, 
and we have again to deplore the loss of many 
of our Pellows who have been removed from us 
by the hand of death. To those whose work 
among us is over a few memorial words are due. 

The dignified and venerable presence of Baja 
Siva Prasad of Benares Avas not a familiar figure 
within these walls, but he has left behind him 
a name and an example which all. may emulate 
and profit by. In liis early years Sir WiUiam 
Muir wrote of him : — “ Siva Prasad surpasses all 
his felloAv countrymen that I have met with in 
highness of moral and intellectual aspiration, and 
in mental cultivation.” Portunately for the 
people among whom he lived, he was induced to 
accept an appointment under Government, at 
first ill the Political Department, but latterty, 
and for the best years of his life, in the 
Department of Education, in irhich he rose to 
one of the highest posts. He was a strenuous 
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advocate of the vernaculav education of the 
masses, and he made his personal inlluence 
closely and most beneficially felt over a wide 
tract of country and among a large circle of 
subordinates. His uprightness, his devotion to 
duty, and his conspicuous services to the 
Government, secured for him the title of Haja, 
a Companionship of the Star of India, and a 
jaghir of nearly 2,000 acres of land. His 
personal bravery was attested by the war-medal 
bestowed on him for intrepid conduct in the field. 
“ I declare from my inmost conscience,” UTote 
an English friend to him 20 years ago on his 
retu’ement from the service, “ I declare that I 
never knew you to do anything which now in 
my old age I would wish undone, nothing 
crooked, nothing low, mean or dishonourable, or 
that was not marked by the strictest rectitude 
and integrity, and by conscientious regard for 
the masses of the people 'with, whom you and I 
had to do.” 

Of the late Dr. Ti'ailokyanath Mitra, I cannot 
do better than read the Minute in which the 
Eaculty of Law recorded their sense of the loss 
which the University had sustained by his 
death : — 

“The Eaculty have heard with deep regret of 
the sudden death of Dr. Tmfiokyanath Mitra. 
Dr. Mitra obtained the highest distinction of the 
University in Arts and in Law, and adorned 
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them in every sphere of life he was called on to 
occupy. One of the foremost members of the 
Paculty, he worthily represented them more than 
once in the Syndicate, and was their President 
elect for the ensuing year, when he passed away. 
As a member of the Bar, he was distinguished 
. for his sound knowledge of law, for his effective 
advocacy, and for thorough conscientiousness in 
the discharge of his duties. His lectures on ‘The 
Hindu Widow’ are among the most valuable in 
the Tagore Law Series. The Paculty resolve to 
place on record theii’ deep sense of the loss they 
have sustained by his death, and their high 
appreciation of his character and attainments.” 

And in the Senate the following tribute 
was paid to his memory : — “ The Senate could 
not allow the occasion to pass, without giving 
expression to their deep sense of the great and 
even irreparable loss Avhich not only the 
University, but public bodies generally, and 
indeed the entire community, had sustained by 
the untimely and sudden death of Dr. Tralokya* 
nath Mitra.’-’ 

The tragic circumstances attending the death 
of Mr. A. M. Hash will be fresh in the minds of 
the Senate, A man of distinguished ability and 
unwearied industry, he devoted his leisure for 
many vears to elaborate researches into a most 
interesting and difficult branch of pui’e 
mathematics, the Theory of Humbem. His 
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contributions to some of the leading matlic- 
matical iom'nals of England were well known ; 
and had he lived, his investigations would in all 
probability have widely extended the bounds of 
that fascinating science which he had made his 
own. He was not a freq^uent speaker at our 
meetings, but whenever he rose to address us 
his brief utterances were marked by the strongest 
common sense. On his resignation of the 
office of Registrar, which he held for more than 
two years, the Syndicate placed on record a 
gratifying tribute to his services. 

The death of !Mi*. W. H. Jobbins, late 
Superintendent of the Calcutta School of Art, 
inflicted a grievous, if only a temporary blow ‘on 
the progress of art-education in Bengal. He was 
not only a painter of high merit, but a teacher 
who threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
important work of his school. The rapid 
increase in the number of his pupils, and the 
high quality of the work turned out by them — 
work which attracted the admuing notice of 
more than one Viceroy, and was declared to 
closely approach in some branches the highest 
European standards — testified to the success of 
his efforts in the development of industrial art 
in Bengal. 

While other men might inspire admiration 
for the brihiancy of their qualities, the chief 
characteristic of Krishnabihari Sen was that he 
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was loved. I do not remember to have witnessed 
at any time a more spontaneous and genuine an 
outburst of feeling than was evoked by the news 
of his death nine months ago. In him I lost a 
personal friend of manj’^ years, for whose 
unassuming goodness and the rare sincerity of 
his character I had a profound regard. He 
seemed to breathe a purer and serener air than 
most. No persecution daunted him ; poverty did 
not disturb him ; for of these afflictions too he 
had his share. He lived his life quietly and 
harmoniously ; striving after the free and equal 
development of all his faculties, moral, intellec- 
tual, and spiritual; governed throughout by a 
high ideal. In his work as a teacher he was 
inspired by lofty aims. Nar beyond the range 
and scope of examinations, which bound the 
vision of too many teachers, he felt a keen, 
almost a painful responsibility for the welfare of 
the young lives committed to his charge, and for 
the development of their characters along the 
lines of uprightness and honour. Every incident 
of college life supplied him with a text upon 
which to preach a brief sermon by the way, 
trying with all his heart to inspire his pupils 
with his own love of goodness and truth. 

Graduates of the Calcutta University — such 
of you as have received your degrees this day, 
and to whom, in accordance with recognised 
Tirecedent, I should now address a word of 
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counsel and encouragement — to you I would say, 
study the life and humbly emulate the character 
of Krislmahihari Sen, a man as great to my 
mind in some respects as his greater brother. 
His life affords an object lesson within the reach 
of all, which all may study, and all who do so 
will study it with profit. 
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The 20th February, 1897 

The Right Hon’ble Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, P.C,, LL.D,, D. Lit. 

Chancellor 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to offer my congratulations 
to those members of the University who have 
attained the students’ ambition in passing their 
examinations and securing the stamp of the 
University upon them. 

I have been subjected in my meetings with 
the University to some vicissitudes of fortune. 
At first I thought myself under a lucky star, for 
within a week of my assumption of office I was 
permitted to present myself before you, and I 
remember with gratitude the kindness which I 
received at your hands at the first public 
meeting which I attended in Calcutta. In the 
years that followed, however, my good fortune 
was somewhat obscured. In the second year I 
was prevented from attending by one of ' those 
calls on my time and attention to which every 
body connected with the Government of India is 
liable ; but last year I came to Calcutta with a 
resolute determination that nothing should 
prevent me from attending Convocation. Alas I 
lik e other members of the University, I had not 
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taken into my calculation the sternness of the 
Medical I'aculty, and on that occasion I failed 
to pass my examination. And even to-day, 
when I have surmounted that obstacle, and am 
once again able to meet you, I feel that we are 
met under a shadow which is hanging over the 
land, and which fills our minds with thoughts 
that are not altogether harmonious with the 
aspirations of the student or of the philosopher. 
I can only trust that on the fifth and the last 
opportunity which I shall probably have of 
meeting you, those clouds may have passed away, 
and I am sure there is no one in this Hall who 
will not join with me in that earnest hope. 

In one particular, at all events, during these 
three years, the University of Calcutta has been 
conspicuous for its good fortune. It has had as 
its Vice-Chancellor a gentleman than whom 
none could be better qualified to follow even the 
most distinguished of his predecessors. Himself 
a distinguished student. Sir Alfred Croft brought 
to the duties of Vice-Chancellorship an unrivalled 
experience of the educational work of India, 
extending over more than 30 years. As you 
know, successive Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
have expressed in official documents their 
appreciation of the great services of Sir Alfred 
Croft in the responsible office of Director of 
Public Instruction for the 20 years he has 
adorned it ; and you also know that, as Registrar 
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of the University and as a Member of tbe 
Syndicate, he had, before he assumed the 
Vice-Ohancellorship, done good Trork for this 
TTniversity. It is, therefore, a matter of 
gratification to me that I have been permitted 
to take part to-day in conferi’ing upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Law which has been voted 
to him by acclamation. I trust that he will 
deem it not only as a recognition of his services 
to the University, hut as a token that we also 
desire that he should, on his retirement, carry 
from us in the University those same good wishes 
for his prosperity that I know he will carry with 
him from many friends in India, 

I think it will not he sm’prising that in 
looking for his successor we tmmed to the 
High Court of Calcutta. Since the first 
Vice-Chancellor, Sir James Colville — whose 
friendship as a near neighbour of mine in 
Scotland I was privileged to enjoy, — ^no fewer, 

I think, than seven Members of the High Court 
have lent their services in this capacity to the 
University ; and I am sure that we shall all feel 
that we owe a deep debt of gratitude to the 
distinguished Judges who have not hesitated 
to undertake, in addition to their own arduous 
labours, the responsible and by no means light 
duties of Vice-Chancellor of this University. 
Dor Mr, Justice Trevelyan coming to us under 
these circumstances and with claims of his own 
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upon our personal regard, I need not bespeak 
tlie loyal support of every Member of the 
University if in any way we can co-operate and 
lighten his labours, and I trust that he will have 
a peaceful and harmonious term of office. In 
expressing that wish and in calling on the 
Vice-Chancellor, as I shall immediately do, to 
address the Convocation, I hope I shall not be 
understood to mean that the rulers of the 
University have nothing to do but to say that 
all is well and to lie upon their oars. A 
University, like every public body, must, in my 
opinion, move uith the times, A policy of 
stagnation in a University, as elsewhere, would 
justly be termed a policy of despair, but I think 
that aU of us who have taken an interest in 
University matters elsewhere, will know from 
our experience of what has taken place and is 
still taking place in the older Universities, that 
there is in them also a constant movement 
going on. It is a movement that sometimes 
takes the shape of heroic measures, but more 
often is a steady and constant flow, like the flow 
of a river, which is none the less sure and 
irresistible because to a great extent it is 
unseen. 

If well guided, a movement of that kind is 
not dictated by a love of change, but rather by 
the steady purpose of adapting to the necessities 
of the present accumulated experience of the 
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past. Therefore, I am inclined to think that 
nowhere is there so great a scope as in a 
University for nose, moderate and progressive 
action of this kind, because in a University we 
have not only to consider the studies and 
occupations in which our students ai’e engaged, 
hut we must also have before us, and make 
ourselves acquainted with the homes from which 
they come, and the future to which they are 
encom’aged to aspire. These are problems which 
must change with each successive generation, 
and which each successive generation, of rulers of 
a University will have to solve. They relate not 
only to the educational attainments of the 
students, but also to their moral surroundings, 
and even their physical development. In one 
thing, at any rate, I hope there will be no 
change, but rather in aU successive generations 
one and the same endeavour, and that is to set 
before the University the highest ideal to which 
it can aspire. In my opinion, no institution 
can have a better incentive to the due 
performance of its ordinary functions than that 
it should have a high ideal set before it as its 
ultimate goal ; and, therefore, in desiring that 
the University of Calcutta should maintain that 
foremost part in the education of this great part 
of the Empire of India, I hope that the 
Vice-Chancellor and the other rulers of the 
University will to-day and to-morrow, set before 
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them the constant aim of making it 'in the 
highest degree worthy of the confidence of the 
people. 

I have now to call on the Vice-Chancellor to 
address the Convocation. 
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The 20th February, 1897 

The Hon’ble IVIr. Justice E. J. Trevelyan. 

Vice-Chancellor 

Totjii Excellency, Members of the Senate, 

AND GbADHATES OF THE CALCUTTA 

University. 

In obeying your Excellency’s command to 
address the Convocation, I must commence by 
expressing the great satisfaction which your 
Excellency’s presence is giving to all of us here 
to-day. The interest, which since the 
assumption of your high office you have shewn 
in the afPairs of this University, demands our 
most respectful acknowledgment. 

In his annual address the Vice-Chancellor 
has to tell the story of the losses sustained by 
the University during the past year. This must 
always he a melancholy task, and this year it is 
as sad as ever. 

Who of us, when we met last year, could 
have thought that so soon we were to lose 
Manomohan Ghose ? Besides that most of us 
have to mourn a personal friend — we also realize 
what this University and this province have 
suffered by his death. Eor 12 years he had been 
a member of our Senate, and in the Law 
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Paculty especially, his experience and jiidgmenf; 

^ere of great value. He had not, however, up 

to the time of his death, opportunity for doing 

or us woik so remarkable and so eminently 

T^efto as was done by him outside the walls of 

e myersity for his fellow-countrvmcn in 
tnis province. 

Bengali 

egularly practised in the Courts of Bengal 
the English Bar, and thus led 

followp^^' coirntrymen who 

traditioT, and have brought the 

to the aid of 

One oar 'r this country. 

Indian countv* ^ 

impartial a. i t t” 5>mtice as pare and as 
world. The * ” “ '■'“y portion of the 

administration ®°°‘‘ 

todependence of fia ® ^’^^tice must he the 
■'^as throuD-houf 111 ^ ^^^t independence 

% Manomohan successfully asserted 

toe lesson has reached^r"^’ example, 

speech, tempered l ^ ®°^tiy that freedom 
authority of tl ^ Proper regard for the 
^Wtion anrl ensures the 

ahke. judges and the 

loose’s career, br^tl 

^ best remei^l tor which he 

^®memhered is that to which he 
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devoted for many of the later years of his life 
the best of his great ability and unflagging 
zeal. It is a matter of supreme regret that 
death has stilled the tongue and paralyzed the 
pen which were best able to set forth the 
merits of one side of a controversy, the fair 
consideration of which is of the utmost 
importance to the administration of justice in 
this country. It will be long before the work 
done in this behaK by Mr. Ghose wiU have 
faded from the grateful recollection of his 
countrymen. 

There has been another instance of one of us 
being snatched away in the prime of his vigour, 
and long before his powers of doing good were 
exhausted : Dr. McConnell was at the time of 
his death Professor of Materia Medica and 
Clinical Medicine in the Calcutta Medical 
College, and Second Physician of the Hospital. 
His skill in medicine had gained for him the 
leading consulting practice in this city, and as a 
pathologist and diagnostician he was without a 
rival. As a teacher of medicine he had a very 
high reputation, and the attention which he 
devoted to his lectures secured for him the 
esteem and confidence of his pupils. He was a 
constant attendant at our meetings, and took 
an active share in the debates, both of the 
Senate and of the Medical Paculty, of which he 
was for two years the President. 

102 
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In common "with the Mahomedan community, 
this University has this year to moura the death 
of three distinguished Mahomedan EeUov'S : 
Nawah Ashgar Ali, C. S. I., Prince Mahomed 
Purruk Shah of the Mysore Pamily, and Prince 
Sir Jehan Kadir, K. C. I. E. Nawah Ashgar Ah* 
had heen called to the English Bar, and at one 
time served the high ofhee of SherifE of Calcutta. 
Prince Purruk Shah "was ■well known to most of 
us. Although he took little part in the 
proceedings of the University, he did useful 
public work as Sheidff of cicutta and as a 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and 
he was President of the Central National 
Mahomedan Association from the date of its 
estahhshment. Prince Jehan Kadir at the time 

of his death occupied a very prominent position 
in Calcutta. His amiable disposition endeared 
him to aU who knew him. His chief phhlic 
work was as a Member of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, and as President of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society, kut among his 
own community he was also well known as an 
^ahic and Persian scholar. Raja Luchman 

ou/ Q a Member of 

he was a brave and faithful servant of the British 

time 'ITT' ’ suppression unth the 

^TL aTT'T • ^as Vice-Chairman 

o a Municipality, he continued in the 
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service of the public. He did valuable •work as 
a translator of several books from Sanskrit into 

Hindi. ^ ^ 

We have also lost by their retuement from 

this country, three ol our Mlows, the late Chief 
Justice Sir Comer Petheram, Mr. Justice Pigot, 
and Mr. Griffiths. The two fomer served the 
offlee of Vice-OhaueeUor. Mr. Griffiths was h«t 
known to us here as Eegistrar of the toversi y 
for ave years, and all who were associated wi 
him must recognise thathe never spared himself 
in the faithful discharge of his 
mathematician of high attainments, he ffl 
with conspicuous success the 
of Principal of the Hooghly and Pre idency 
Colleges His treatment of his pupi s 

mShyajust comhination o«s^^ 

kindness, and he spared no pams v 

them the principles of industry and acrfj 
Tvhich he had himself been consistently g 
throughout a long, useful career. 

I lave done with the tale of our lessees, 

con proceed to a happier 

nothing in the tL history of 

this University, but goo w j University 

and the steady progress that t 

has made since its fjaa^‘j» Tout tf 

has been maintained. „„mGnt upon 

place now to look back foi a 
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the worlc which we have heen doing these 
many years. Twenty-two years ago, when 
Mr. Hohhouse, the then Vice-Chancellor, was 
presenting His Hoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to Lord Horthhrook, the then Chancellor 
for an honorary degree, he spoke of the good 
work which up to then had heen done, and said : 
“ It is certain that our founders have given to 
the people of India an instrument which they 
want and are determined to use. That it is being 
used and will continue to he used for good, I, 
for one, do not douht.” Again he said : “If 
the past ratio of progress he continued. His 
Royal Highness may, at the end of another 20 
years, find himself a memher of the largest 
University of the world, and one of the most 
influential on the people on whom it works.” I 
claim to-day that that prophecy has heen fulfilled 
in substance. Although by itself this University 
cannot claim to be the largest in the world, still, 
if we add to the numbers in our own list the 
numbers of those who enter the Universities 
of the Punjab and of the North- Western 
Provinces, which are the offsprings of this 
University, we find that to-day the annual 
number of candidates seeking admission at the 
doors of learning in the provinces, which 20 years 
ago were governed by the Calcutta University, 
amounts to something like 10,000, a number 
probably not exceeded in any University in 
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the world. This is hut a small indication of the 
progress that has been made. This instrument 
of education has been used more and more, and 
in a better way, by the people of this province. 
In spite of the many bars which a deshe for 
improvement in the quality of candidates for 
University honours has placed in its way, the 
flood of candidates has rushed on with increasing 
force. The flrst attempt to improve the quality 

of candidates was when, we required the Head 

Masters to certify that the candidates had a 

reasonable chance of passing. Nest, the system 
of recognizing particular schools was hroug 
into force. This, of necessity, materially 
improved the education of the scholars. T 
nest move was to insist upon test esaminations 
and lastly, to improve further the quality o 
the schools, which feed our colleges, we provicleu 
that schools which had not passed 20 per cent, o 
the candidates sent up, were to he warne , an 
that if a school failed to pass 20 per cent, fo 
three years, its recognition should he withdrawn. 
In spite of these restrictions the 
candidates appearing for the Entrance Elu- 
tion in 1897 was 5,921, a number exceede y 
in two previous Jears, those years sbeingbrf^^^ 
the restrictions I have alluded to weie p 

It is not only upon the larger nu ^ 

upoii the improved attammepfa of “ 

to enter this Univeimty that we have to pnde 
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oiu’selves. Whereas 20 years ago only about 
one in four of those who passed the Entrance 
Examination completed then- course, that is, 
went up for the degree of B. A, wc find noiv, 
that roughly speaking, about 50 per cent, 
complete their course. This shews an apprecia- 
tion by the students of their college work after 
they have commenced it and undei-stand what 
1 means. To proceed further, although the 
examination for the degree of M. A. has been 
made much more difficult, whatever may be 
e case with other examinations, the number 
o Ooe taking that degree has been more than 
toeUed. These facts, if, they show anything, 

S ow unmistakahly that the verdict of the puhlio 
h^ been given in favour- of our works, and 
atever attacks may he made upon our system, 

Tt Tsfr 

and of n ^“™rsity was created, 

heififa appreciating its 

collevp expect that om- system of 

college education will ni-pqPTri r., hi A 
as what has been ‘''^tractions, 

reproach to it 'l ", “ S*™" 

latelv <,tn 1 h ^ i-emoved. Until 

accoLotr r™'" 'ritir decent 

weU have hesfete dT f”'"' parents may 

embark :7„n?eor 

■ajury to then- health risk of 

nealth, and with the further 
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risks of moral contamination^ to which 
the life of a young man in a large city is expose . 
It is impossible to exaggerate the mischief which 
must have been done to the health of many 
young men by the discomforts and worse e^s 
of lodgings in which they were forced to reside. 

There are now throughout the province a large 

number of hostels and boarding houses m whic 
students are provided with clean an 
lodging, can obtain good food, an 
of the utmost importance in some cases are 

subjected to a certain 7uWie 

The last report f ““ “e6 ho^^^^ or 

hoarding houses for hoys and ^ 

inmates. Of these 25 are managed Go™ 

the advantage of inspecting. ^ 
to say that it appears tome to he m y ^ 
suitable for its purpose. _ The lOO ^ 

bv the young men, sometimes smg y, 
to hltoh^s oAwo to four, are as clean, a^ and 

“holesomeas can he. 1“ ^ 

hostel there is a “^ar^n my o“Z. 

for games such as footbaU. m / ^ 

Very wisely, the authorities are dom| aU^^ey 

can to compel all Hindu stu e^ 

dency College and of the nm 
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Schools who are residing in Calcutta, and not 
wi h then- parents or guardians, to reside in 
this hostel. A hoarding house has also been 
erected lor the students of the Calcutta Madrasa, 

and there are others in this city, such as those 

attached to the Oxford Mission and to the 
General Assembly’s Institution. I can only 
hope that in a very short time we shall find in 
an/’' 'J™ “ colleges are situated, good 

not Hv? ^‘“icnts. 

be ™ n'/*/ “ guardians, will 

te compelled to reside. I have also a word to 

7th“se T* ““ 
uromoHn interested themselves in 

p omotog the physical weU-hemg of Bengali 
students by games and other exercises. ^ 

this chaii’ wn eminent predecessor in 

woMdt donXtItr 

Gniversily. I would“ foreserlsid “a 
comfort in flio o besides increased 

of training f or ttoToA 
to those alo;ed m “Sh sTrr““^^ 
alterations neoessitateil 1 1*“* with 

and of race I t m ^ Merences of climate 

technical edn^tir“ '“Tt“°' 
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colleges and onr scliools are deficient in apparatiw 
for scientific demonstration and > 

^hicli are of infinitely greater value than the 
mere hook learning to which we ^ 

confined. Perhaps the day ^^7 ® 

distent when we may see in this city an Ins itu- 

tion annexed to this University 

science as the Uavy-Paraday Research Laboratory 

which has just been opened in 

Before temgmg the proceedings rf th d^y 
to a close, I must offer some words of « 
counsel to you whose University career to 

terminated hy ^®““of''yom student life, 
to-day. This is the end of your 

but barely the commencement of 

What you have learnt at ‘ ^ 

prepared you to rtoive the mjy^^^^ you. To 

every day of your 1 

what extent you wil ^ ^ +o you must 

education which has been ^ „j,„n 

" '^1." U V a. 

in your trust. , ,, worthy 

I can only hope you will one jd dl ii^ ^ 

of the trust f^“ecome enrolled in 

of you, I have no doubt ^ou will he 

the ranks of the learned 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, or 

103 
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The first duty of a man entering into a 
profession is (o p„t I,i,„self into iUc most 

1 iT r '■'“<= I'-*™ 

entered it lie ore him. Until ye,nrs of c.xporienco 

luer f “ "-i-o are 

T”' ">'>st accept 

aem nnthout question, and he must follon- them 

Ta e ™ ‘ho» ™los mar 

to ten I T - mav hare 

hut ^“onsidoration of ‘them, 

hr 1 ™le made 

conduct of its'worlc°Lfl ‘he 

of the society ot\hich ThT'^'^. r” 
servant. To some pvf + « ^ Pi’ofession is the 

framed for reducing “he ^ 1 ™'“ ’''‘'''I 
unworthy memherse°, the prots J T’"'”® 

at first perhaps feel gaUed W n ‘ ™ 

which a rule may place uno restraints 

■nay consider tU “ 3”/;" “«“■ and 

the level of a profession ’ *° ‘'™a 

benefit of the members of °I’®‘’a*« for the 

uffl not find yourselves f “'assiou. Tou 

adherence to professional ml ** 

thereby you iviu acquire the 1 '“’"'“a- as 

profession and the esteem ^ °ar own 

esteem and patronage of the 
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public also. It is absolutely true that a 
professional man "wbo is repudiated by his on 
profession, must in tbe end be disregarded by 
others, and can obtain little real success. 

I next ask you to remember that whatever 
your profession may be, you cannot expect to 
raise yourselves in it without both mtegri y a^ 
industry. Integrity and industry in the en 
to use perhaps a mean expression pay 
even than ability and opportunity. Great name 
in all the professions are those of men who have 
avoided all temptations to stray from ^ e p ^ 
of honesty and who have never consi ere 
their time for learning was at an _ 
clever men who start in life with t ® ^ 

rank and wealth are frequently f “ 

competition hy those ^ h'^ 

less advantages. How many o in 

become distinguished 

law, and in every department o S 

men who started equipped ^ ^ l^ard 

determination to succeed '’y ^d “case 
wk. It is impossible to recall to mm 

o£ real success in a ^tonally 

industry and integrity have not been 

^Thaveawordmoretosaytoth.e*aro 

entering upon my „„fessions 
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legal profession. A laTvyer has probably more 
opportunities for good and for evil than any 
other member of the community. An honest 
lawyer is true and just in all his deahngs. He 
Tvho aids his client’s cause with skill and 
knowledge honestly used, who, while upholding 
the rights entrusted to him , only promotes 
htigation where it is absolutely necessary, will ' 
always maintain the respect of his fellows. A 
man who foments Htigation for his own gain 
IS a cmse to any society. It is, it ig true, not for 

e advocate to judge of the merits of a suitor’s 
^use ; that is the province of the judge. But it 
IS not the duty of the lawyer to espouse the 
^use of one who seeks to perpetrate wrong 
through some chance advantage the law may 

appen to afford him. In the words of a great 
lawyer and judge : 


“To virtue and her friends a friend. 
Still may my voice the weak defend, 
Ne’er may my prostituted tongue 
Protect the oppressor in his wrong, 
Nor wrest the spirit of the laws 
To sanctify the villain’s cause.” 
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The 19th February, 1898 

The Right Hon’ble Victor Alexander Bruce, Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, P.C., LL.D., D. Lit. 

Chancellor 


Mr. Vice-Girvncellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
My first and principal duty this afternoon is 
to congratnlate those on whom the TJ^^i^rsity 
has iust conferred its degrees. I am a lai 
must now rank among those who look hack to 
their University-days through a lengthening 
vista of years. But I can assure you t a y 
have my active sympathy in the ^ 
so many of you have just smmounted. Memoiy 
still recalls the dread ordeal of the pas an 

the anxiously awaited approach of the Honoi 

Examination, and I think in after life, one can- 
not altogether forget the j^ich 

of the Examiner, the sigh of rehef ^th wh eh 

the interview with him forminated, and t 

manner in which the judgmen reformed of 
him varied considerably, as his judgment c^f o 
capabilities was in accordance wi o 

Jm our own. But I think there is one resp 

in which we who look back can appreciate better 

than you who are in the thick of i- ’ 

perhaps, we appreciate more even an^ 

lo the difficulties of an exammation, and 
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importaace of that period 
o lus life which a young man spends’ at the 
University. It is then that the hook of life is 
unfolded before him, before he is called upon in 
a respect to undertake its responsibiHties. I can 
make no better remark to those young men 
and young ladies on whom the University has 
ay conferred their degrees, than that* they 

thaT tbT opportunities, and 

ti ^ ^1^0 honoiu’s conferred 

upon them carries with it a corresponding obHga- 

Uon. The degree of the University wHch ^ou 

u2eSt Honour of *the 

aZr ' ^ /-tested to your hands, and I can 

TTP 1 • empty form in which 

you sC77 =‘“'1 conversation 

Sr Infe ct'”'' '‘cme. 

"L 7® S“«cmen on 

eaueaC " 

XXstXlX/ 

year, was a geSXanXlXS XX'rtX 

-If rxr 

-r..e7fXXlroXoeroTrw^^ 
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in recognition of liis eminent services in the 
cause of Scientific enquiry. As you are aware, 
India had just been visited hy a large number 
of gentlemen of high distinction in science, 
whom, I am sure, the University would have 
been proud to welcome here to-day had that 
been possible. It is a coincidence that in talking 
to one of the most distinguished of them. Sir 
Norman Lockyer, the other day, he pointed out 
to me the very great advantage which obtained 
in India for an observer of astronomical science. 
It has occurred to me since that the events of 
the past year may show that there are other 
matters for scientific enquiry of which in India 
we are peculiarly ignorant. Certainly during last 
year we have been able to observe convulsions 
of nature on a scale which is almost without 


parallel. And we know that millions of our 

feUow-subjects have been suffering from privation 

from causes of which, we may say, the investigator 
has yet much to investigate and determin 
I congratulate, therefore, the Universi y, 
as weU as Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, on / e 
occasion which has been selected foi confeir g 
upon him the Honorary Degree of Doc or 
Law. And Mr. Vice-ChanceUor, I should no 
like to pass' hy without also a word ° 
congratulation to one other gentleman Mr Sarat- 
ohandra Baaerjee, has woa for taselt 

in the arduous examination which, e 
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precedes that degree — the Degree of Doctor of 
LaTT. And, I may venture to do so, I should like 
to include in that congratulation his distinguished 
father. I am sure it will he gratifying to every 
member of the Dniversity that the son of a 
former Yice-Chancellor has shown himself thus 
capable of following in the footsteps of his father, 
and we all wish for him an equally honourable 
and distinguished career. Ladies and_gentlemen, 
my duty now is to call upon the Vice-GhanceUor 
to address you. I have reason to believe that 
he will be able to point to a peaceful and pros- 
perous year for the Dniversity. And I am sure 
you will all admit, if that is so, there is no one 
to whom credit is more justly due than to the 
Yice-Chancellor himself. Mr. Justice Trevelyan 
is about to seek that rest which his long and 
arduous services in India justly entitle bim to. 
I know that I can, in your name, assure him 
that he will carry from none of his friends more 
sincere good wishes for his health and prosperity 
than from the members of this Dniversity. And, 
genDemen, I have now for myself also to say 
a word of farewell. I have now reached the 
period, which must come to every one who holds 
my office, when he begins to do things for the 
last time. I have alwavs thought it was a 
particular coincidence that the first public 
meeting I attended in India was the Convocation 
of the Calcutta Dniyersity, and it is natural, 
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therefore, that this Meeting of the Convocation 
of the Calcutta University should be the first on 
which tliis idea is present to my mind. I have 
only to thank the members of this University 
for the kindness with which they ever received 
me. I feel, I must confess, I have little to show 
in the way of return for all that kindness. But 
this, at any rate, I can ask you to believe, that 
whether here or far aAvay, I shall ever retain the 
warmest interest in all that wiU lead to the 
prosperity and welfare of ,the University of 
Calcutta, of which I have had the honour to he 
Chancellor. 
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The 19th February, 1898 
The Hon’ble lYIr. Justice E. J. Trevelyan 

Vi ce- Chancellor 

Tour Excellency, Members of the Senate, 
Ladies and G-entlemdn, 

It is usual for the Vice-Chancellor in his 
address to the Conyoeation toTefer to the losses 
uhich the Senate has sustained by death or retire- 
ment during the year. Since ue met at last 
year’s Convocation death has claimed three of 
our number: Mr. Eranklin Prestage, Bahu 
Durga ilohan Bass, and Bahu Taraprosonno Roy, 
Rai Bahadur. ^ have lost five by retirement. 

Mr. Prestage had been a member of our 
Senate for fifteen years, hut his absence from 
Calcutta prevented him from taking part in our 
deliberations. He was an active pioneer of 
railway raterprise in this country. Bahu Durga 
Mohan Dass was a leading Vakil of the High 

extensive 

of‘t1 rVi as Vice-Chancellor 

Hioh P Imt also as a Judge of the 

entertaii;rt associated Jth him 

iho itnct trust which 

nfi S n r tellow-practitioners alike 
m him. Bahu Taraprosonno Roy, for 
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some years before his death, held the important 
office of Assistant Chemical Examiner to 
Government, Upon his skill and upon the 
accuracy of his investigations issues of liberty 
and even of life frequently depended. I think 
I am justified in saying that his opinions 'vvere 
always given with the greatest care, and that 
they wei’e always received with -the utmost 
reliance bj'- those whose duty it was to consider 
them. 

Of those who have retired during the past 
year, our late Vice-Chancellor, Sir Alfred Croft, 
deserves more than passing mention. His 
services to education in Bengal are well known 
to all of you. Let me remind you of the terms 
of the Government Notification' which was issued 
on his retirement : “ Sir Alfred Croft’s connec- 
tion with the Education Department of, Bengal 
has extended over a period of more than 
thirty-one years, and for nearly twenty years he 
has been employed as Director of Public 
Instruction. The advance ' of education in 
Bengal during his tenure of office has been 
great, and has been largely due to his fostering 
care. His powers of organization have been 
continuously brought to bear upon every branch 
of this great Department, which udll long bear 
the impress of his mind and will. By his 
retirement the Government of Bengal loses a 
most accomplished, able and devoted public 
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servant, and tlie natives of Bengal a Irue and 
judicious friend.” 


The members of this University arc, I am 
sure, fully prepared te endorse every vord of this 
Notification. 

Prom 1872 Sir Alfred Croft was a member of 
our Senate. He ofiiciated as Registrar in 1876. 
He was President of the Paculty of Arte in 
18/8, 1882 and 1886, and was our Yice- 
Ghancellor for three successive years. This is 
indeed a record of pre-eminently valuable worlc 
done for this University. To show, to some 
extent, our appreciation of the debt owing to 
him, we have conferred upon him the only 
honorary degree which it is in our power to 
bestoAv. I trust that he will receive the reward 
which he himself would prefer, namely, the 
regard and affection of those for whom he 
laboured so long and so well. 


Sir Alfred Lethbridge hdd been a Bellow of 
this University since 1879. He has now retired 
a ter a long and distinguished public career in 
this country. As Inspector-General of Jails, he 
did much to ameliorate the ‘ condition of the 
prisoners, and the beneficial reforms which he 
Hitroduced considerably diminished the mortality 

m .15)1 C It-k 1 V 


Justice Beverley’s retirement has been 
deeply regretted by all with whom he 
brought m contact. 


was 
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Mr. Ewtenk was, at the time of his 
retirement, Principal ot the Patna College. e 
had for many years done important education 
work in Bengal, both as a Mathematician and as 
a teacher of Physical Science. B®'*” J 

is indebted to him. In spite of many d ffie^ties 
he succeeded in establishing a Technical School, 
tlie want of which had been long fe • 

Sir George King has 

resignation of the ^ of 

University. He was la ran a Uellow 

the Paculty of Medicine, ^,p,,tetion 

for over five and twen y j;, jadia 

as a botanist is world-wide. 

has placed him high in the toemostmn^ 

botanists of the age. I P , , i. 
the short time at >”7 „tfr to that 

justice to that work. conferred 

portion of his labours, w i go 

the greatest benefits ,s to 

organized the to place, with™ 

enable the Government of Bengal P 

the reach of the otochona yields, 

remedies against malaiia wmc 

This concludes the list ^“fto "ay as 
and retirement. I have a . ^year. His 
to the work done by us S addressed 
Bncelleneythe Ohanoellor whenj^ 
ns last year, exhorted us P j 

advance. Although, perhaps, we 
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lo Imvo inilmled niiy renwrtoibic ino.isi.rc of 
progress or reform, (I,c record of (lie rvorjc ivliicli 

'™ >■" ‘I'o Senelc nml in (l.c 

Syndirafe, shows (b,-.t we ore awake lo fl,„ 

which fins Tjmvcrsiiy has nrrivetl. Last moiilh 
we passed rules, the effect of which will he fo 
se^e greater uniformity in our ox-aminalions, 
and o remove defecls which have been for a 

long June apparent, hut for which until now no 

practical remedy has been contrived. The 

nrovM “““-'"“‘ton papers is now 

r'* of errors in the 

questions is reduced to a minimum. Considering 

ae large number of papers which have lo be 
hat fr„Tt‘I oongratulalioii 

me simple rules w-luch have now been framed 
I have no doubt, work wcU in practice I 
desire on behalf of this University to evLss 
our gratitude to those gentlemen who ' Lre 

“s™'““ “ ^0 'io-'iroble a 

I should liket™efer'tr'*'’^^f °* 

hope is now flnairset T ^ 

Committee of the Svndi + ® 

lesson to he drawn f ' reported that the 

-ore then rZTt 2 T'l™ 

appointment of the Commitf *>*o 

Committee, seemed to them 
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to be that thenceforth no gentleman should be 
appointed to set an examination paper on a 
subject of which he teaches the whole or a part. 
The Committee which made that report was 
composed of Mr. Justice Gooroodass Banerjee, 
Sir Alfred Croft, Mr. A. M. Bose and Mr. 
Tawney. The names of those gen emen 
sufficiently guarantee the wisdom of the recom- 
mendation which they made. Their repo was 
then adopted hy the Syndicate, and th 
particular recommendation was at a subseque 
date discussed by the Senate and affirnie . 

Having regard to this recommendation and 

to the authority o£ those who 
should not. except perhaps m the case 

most urgent necessity, ho any departa 

principle that a gentleman should not he 

Appointed to set To to* 

tlmse whom he is teaching, or is hiely to to" 
in the same subject. Even in the event rf such 
necessity, the Senate will, I have “ ' 

hesitate before they will be induced to admit 7 

exception to this rule. 

It is necessary namely, 

of some importance to this Un 
the endowment of a chair 

Philosophy by the "^aeman has 

Gopal Bose MuUiclc. Tha g 
hound himself to give an ann 
Bs. 5,000 for a period of five yeai P 
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for tho salary of the professor ajid for other 
expenses connected Avilli the lectures. "We are 
fortunate in having been able to secure tho 
services of the cniinent Pandit ]\rahaniaho- 


padbyay Chandrabinta 'J’arlcalanlcar as the first 
nicumbent^ of this new professorship, a'iio 
Pandit delivers his lectures in Bengali, but 
before long you will probably sec wbatl consider 
to be a remarkable use of English education, 
namely, Hindu Pbilosopby being taugbt to Hindu 
s u ents, by tbc cboice of tbe teacber, tbrougb 
tbe medium of tbe English language. 

^ Although, to some extent, tbc institution of 

innovation, it is consistent 
%^atb the strict religious neutrality to which we 
are bound. Hindu Pbilosopby, although its 
pimciples are claimed to be derived from tbe 
gods can be treated apart from tbe tenets of the 

of teacliing 

thp f bilosopby is unconnected with 

the teacbmg of Christianity. 

The teaching of Hindu PliBosophy is not 
m any way out of keepiug with the system of 

memorrbl ? committed. In the 

TT . ... institution of the Indian 

Universities, we find the followinc 

marv^L^"^^ -T of Uie success of 

raSworaTt - f^^oir 

7 endeavoui-s to ingraft upon portions 
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of Hindu Pliilosophy, the germs of sounder 
morals and of more advanced science, and we 
are far from underrating the good effect which 
has thus been produced upon the learned classes 
of India, who paid hereditary veneration to 
those ancient languages, and whose assistance 
in the spread of education is so valuable, from 
the honourable and influential position which 
they occupy among their fellow-countrymen. 
But such attempts, although they may usefully 
co-operate, can only be considered as auxiliaries, 
and would be a very inadequate foundation for 
any general scheme of Indian education. ” 

Now that 40 more years have passed, and 
that English education has taken firm root in 
this country, we may weU expect that from no 
quarter will exception be taken to the teaching 
of Hindu philosophy, and that that teaching will 
not be behind the general advance of education. 

The endowment of this professorship recalls 
to us the princely bequest made to this 
University by Baku Prosonno Ooomar Tagore, 
and the gift of two lakhs of rupees made in 1866 
by Mr. Premchand Roychand for the endowment 
of studentships. In these days of distress, when 
famine and earthquake have so severely tried 
the generosity of men of wealth, it is impossible 
for us to expect any great access of fortxme. 
Let us hope that, in times of greater prosperity, 
the needs of this University wiU be recognized, 
106 
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and that professorships and scholarships, 
especially in aid of scientific research, Tsdll he 
amply endowed. There is also much to he done 
for institutions connected with the University. 
The University Institute, which is doing most 
valuable work amongst the students by giving 
them wholesome recreation and instruction in 
their leisure hours, is, like many other institu- 
tions, much in need of funds for its proper 
development. 

The Convocation this year and that of last 
year differ from their predecessors, in that we 
have been exercising our powers of conferring 
honorary degrees. I should like to take this 
opportunity of expressing my opinion with 
regard to the exercise of those powers. 

Tor many years after the establishment of 
this University, it had no power to grant 
honorary degrees of any kind. It could in no 
case confer a degree except after a prescribed 
examination. 

In consequence of a desire to associate the 
name of the heir to the throne with this 
University on his visit to Calcutta, an Act was 
passed in 1876 giving to the Syndicate, with the 
previous consent of the Chancellor, power to 
confer any academical degree on any person 
without requiring him to rmdergo any 
examination for such degree. Provided that the 
Vice-Chancellor and not less than four other 
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Membors of tbe Syndicate sbould certify that 
such, person was, by reason of eminent position 
and attainments, a fit and proper person to 
receive such degree. 

Acting on the power thus conferred upon 
them, the Syndicate in 1876 granted the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws to H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, Professor Monier Williams, 
the Rev. Krishna Mohun Banerjee and Babu 
Rajendra Lai Mitter. 

In 1884 the law was altered, and as the law 
at present stands, the only honorary degree 
which can be conferred by this University is 
that of Doctor in the Paculty of Law. A slight 
change was also then made in the conditions 
of the appointment. 

Prom 1876 until the beginning of last year 
this law was a dead letter, although there were 
many persons, both here and elsewhere, who 
were not only quahfied by position and 
attainments to be admitted to honorary degrees, 
but whose names on the fist of our graduates 
would have conferred eminent honour on our 
University. I am' not aware why, for so long a 
period, no honorary degrees were conferred. I 
Ln only suppose that the omission was due to a 
worthy desire to enhance the value of the 

degree. . 

In my opinion this power was given to us 

for use and, when it should happen that there be 
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a person qualified in terms of the Act for the 
degree, and he be one -vrhom vre would -wish to 
honour, we need have no scruple in exercising 
our power. To have omitted to recognize to 
the utmost of our capacity the services of Su’ 
Alfred Croft, to which I have ahready referred, 
would have been far from creditable to us. The 
degree which has been conferred to-day upon 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sirkar was unquestionably 
his due. The help which he has given to the 
promotion and better knowledge of science in 
Bengal by the foundation and maintenance of 
the Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science of itself deserved this recognition. In 
conferring this degree upon him, we are not 
merely honouring his labours in the cause of 


science, we are also endeavouring to repay to 
^me extent the debt which we owe to him. 

or many years, in spite of the many calls of 
^professional work, he devoted much of his 
toe to our service. Por ten successive years 
he was a member of our Syndicate, and 
frequently acted as its President during the 
absence of the Vice-Chancellor. He was also 
fortom successive years President of the Paculty 


^0“ toe to time, in their addi-esses to the 
Convocation the Vice-Chancellors of this 
Cmversity have described the progress of 
nghsh education in this connti-y and its eflect 
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upon the people. I can only speak with any 
pretence of authority as to its operation upon 
the administration of the law’’ in Bengal. It is 
heyond question thao the introduction of the 
traditions of British justice through the medium 
of Enghsh education has increased the confidence 
of the people in the decisions of the Courts. 
The marked improvement in the attainment of 
the subordinate judiciary, and, what is equally 
important, of the bar practising in the Courts, 
has been in a great measure due to the work 
done in om- Colleges and in our University. 
The Vakil bar of the High Court is entirely 
recruited from the ranks of our graduates, and, 
in all the important districts, a large number of 
the practitioners are also graduates of the 
University. Moreover no one is admitted to 
the examination for pleaders in Mofussil Courts 
unless he has passed the Eirst Aids Exammation 
or an equivalent examination. This, to some 
extent, ensures that practitioners should have 
received a competent education, hut now that 
the supply of Bachelor at Law is so large, the 
authorities might well consider whether the tune 
has not arrived to further improve the 

qualifications of mofussU pleaders. 

If only Bachelors of Law were admitted as 
oleaders in Mofussil Courts, the standard ,o£ the 
Lr would he higher, both in genm-al education 
and in lo-al knowledge, and a distinct advantage 
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would be gained by tbe public. I tbink we 
can safely guarantee tbe supply. At tbe last 
examination, out of 490 candidates wbo applied 
to be examined, 453 attended tbrougbout tbe 
examination, and 251 passed. These numbers are 
mucb bigber than at any previous examination ; 
and they show that tbe profession of tbe law in 
this Province was never more popular tban it is 
at present. A danger, however, may arise from 
this great popularity ; namely, that competition 
will compel those wbo are in want to break tbe 
rules of their profession, and to be a hindrance 
rather tban an aid to the administration of justice. 
By raising tbe standard of tbe quabfications, tbe 
excess of the supply over tbe demand would be 
prevented, and any danger of tbe province being 
overrun by ignorant and necessitous lawyers 
would be averted. 

There is, as I have said before, little of 
note to which I need refer. I will detain you 
but a short time longer while I follow our usual 
custom, and address a few words of counsel to 
those young men wbo have just completed then 
course of University education, and also to those 
who still remain in our colleges. 

Young men, I wish to impress , upon you 
to-day the importance of realizing the respon- 
sibilities which you take upon yourselves at 
the commencement of yoiu College career, 
and also on taking your degrees. While in 
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College you must remember that each one of 
you not only oires a duty to himself, he owes a 
duty to his fellow-student, a duty to his College, 
and a duty to the University. 

Uor your own sake you must put all your 
force into your work. You must make the most 
of the opportunities which a College career 
affords to you. You will never enjoy similar 
opportunities of improvement and education in 
after-life. If you neglect those which are now 
afforded to you, you may long and bitterly 
regret the loss of them. You must now do all 
that in you lies to render yourselves useful and 
honorable members of society. 

To your fellows you owe much. The golden 
rule, “Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you” will solve every problem of your 
relation with your fellows. Before judging 
them and their actions, you should for a moment 
put yourselves in their place, strive to realize 
how you yourselves would have acted under 
similar circumstances. Only if you can fully 
satisfy yourselves that you yourselves under 
similar circumstances would have acted different- 
ly, are you entitled even to criticise them. 
The capacity of sympathy is indispensable to 
judgment. Complete sympathy is as necessary 
to the proper performance of your duty to your 
fellows as it is in other relations of life. You 
liave further the duty of furnishing a pattern to 
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those are iuiiior to you. The example of 
his senior will often furnish a reason or an 
excuse to a junior in his choice between good 
and c\dl. By a word in season you may ho 
able to tiun the career of one of your fellows 
into a better path, and thus completely alter 
the character of his life. 

To your teachers you owe a duty of obedience 
and respect, and to your College one of gratitude 
for the advantages of education which it has 
placed within your reach. 

You also owe the duty of maintaining the 
good name of your College and of the University. 
This is an obligation which must remain with 
you continually in after life. As the work of 
each one of you he for good or for evil, to that 
extent will the good name of the University 
prosper or suffer. It will share in your triumphs 
and in your reverses alike. It is for you alone to 
ensure the certainty that it will never regret 
having sheltered you. If, without thought of 
favour or reward, your duty he the only star 
that guides you, it is certain that your lives will 
he the happier, and that, when you lay aside the 
work which has fallen to your lot, you will 
he able to review the past with content. 

In the name of this University, I wish 
God-speed to each one of you who are leaving us. 
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good name of your College and of the University. 
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you continually in after life. As the work of 
each one of you be for good or for evil, to that 
extent will the good name of the University 
prosper or suffer. It will share in your triumphs 
and in yom* reverses alike. It is for you alone to 
ensure the certainty that it will never regret 
having sheltered you. If, without thought of 
favour or reward, your duty be the only star 
that guides you, it is certain that your lives will 
be the happier, and that, when you lay aside the 
work which has fallen to your lot, you will 
be able to review the past with content. 

In the name of this University, I wish 
God-speed to each one of you who are leaving us. 
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The 13th March, 1880 
The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. 

Vice-Chancellor 

Gentlemen, 

The results of the examinations which have 
recently been held do not present any very marked 
features as compared with those of previous years. 
The variations are such as must he expected to 
occur, and do not indicate any material change 
in the standard or progress of education in this 
Presidency, The University has admitted on its 
rolls 1,029 fresh under-graduates ; 320 University 
students have passed the Pirst Examination in 
Arts ; 112 have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and 32 that of Master of Arts ; 47, the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws ; one student has 
obtained Honours in Law ; one student has ob- 
tained the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and 90 
students have passed lower examinations in the 
Eaculty of Medicine, Eor the examinations in 
Civil Engineering, at which 26 candidates appear- 
ed, all, I regret to say, failed. The entire munher 
of persons who have thus come under the influ- 
ence of the University examinations during the 
past year has been 4,398, of whom 1,632 students 
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liave passed successful examinations. Of course, 
out of this nuraher, a very large proportion arc 
young students, who have merely proved that 
they have made sufficient progress in their school 
studies to admit of their entering upon the studies 
of the University course, and manv of vhom 
OTving to various causes, viU fail to prosecute 
those studies so as to enable them to obtain a 
University degree. Of such students, the Uni- 
versity, as a University, cannot be expected to 
make much account. So far as the Universitv 
IS concerned, they must be regarded as failures • 
but, lookmg at the question from a somev^hat 
more comprehensive point of view, and havin.^ 
regard to the influence which these Universit? 
Exammations exercise over the school education 
as distm^ished from the coUegiate education’ 
all over the country, I am disposed to think that 
we may contemplate with satisfaction the results 
of these Entrance Examinations altkm,J 
may be certain that, of those who pass tL 
considerable number will fafl to reach tho f 
ard which the University marks bv h ^ i 
as tte stantod of a sound ednoatiou 

TJnlyetsity 

examinations for degrees and 

different branches of Literature 

Art, in which she is emtinw ’Science, and 

to grant academical degrees Tnd 

o^ees and honours ; and 
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in connection with this point, I desire to take 
the present opportunity of offering, a few 
remarks on one or two practical matters which 
have lately received some attention from the 
Senate, and which have long keen regarded by 
some of the most experienced members of that 
body as matters in which reform is needed. 
When I addressed you last year, I alluded to 
certain alterations in the rules for the First 
Examination in Arts and for the degree of ' 
Bachelor of Arts, which had for some time been 
under consideration, and which have for their 
object, to render the scheme of studies less 
discursive, to narrow its range, while increasing 
its depth — in fact, to adopt the principle of a 
bifurcation of studies which has long been in 
force in the leading Universities in England, The 
principle of these proposals, which originated with 
our lamented colleague, the late Mr. Woodrow, 
but which since his death have been further 
elaborated, was accepted by the Faculty of 
Arts so far back as the 15th November, 1877, but, 
owing to differences of opinion in regard to 
matters of detail, has not yet been embodied 
in the regulations of the University. I trust 
that in the course of the present year 
the Faculty of Arts will be able to agree 
upon some practical mode of giving effect to 
this important principle, under which the 
graduates of this University will be encouraged 
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to devote themselves to the special study of 
those branches of learning for Tvliich they have 
most aptitude, — a principle which has worked 
so well elsewhere. 


Another suggestion wliich has heen made 
for improving the Examinations for Deorees 
in Arts ( and the suggestion would apply to 
the Eirst Examination in Arts also ) is, that 
these examination s, which are at present 
merely pass examinations, at which all the 
candidates are given the same papers, should 
he so arranged as 


honours at them. 


admit of students taking 
I might he done hy having 
separate sets of papers for students who are 
candidates only for \a pass, and separate sets 
for students desirinE to obtain honours. The 
arrangement would \ not have the effect of 
lowering the standard) which all students must 
now pass; hut it would pffer to exceptionally clever 
or industrious students greater oppoiininities 
of distinguishing thimselves than at present 
exist, especiaffy in t|ie case of poor students 
who cannot afford to gb through the five years’ 
course which, under the existing regulations 
is necessary in order to bhtaiu honours. It would 
he also, perhaps, a somewhat more fair system 
ttanthatnow m forcJ as regards studeita of 
mediocre talents, inasmkcli as the pass papers 
would contain no questions involvin" a c+ j t 
higher than ivas reqnis/te for 
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under the present system an examiner is often 
tempted to set questions well adapted to bring 
out the ability of the more advanced candidates, 
in doing which he runs the risk of plucking 
students of moderate, though respectable, 
attainments. The suggestion is one which 
perhaps might be considered in connection with 
the other question of the bifui’cation of studies. 

In alluding to these somewhat technical 
matters, which are not usually discussed at 
ceremonial convocations of the Senate, I am 
■ influenced by the consideration of great 
importance of placing the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts upon a more satisfactory footing, both as 
regards its intrinsic value and as regards the 
estimation in which it is held by the public. 
At present this degree has an rmdue prestige 
attached to it in some quarters, and is unduly 
depreciated in others. As a mere pass degree, 
it may be said to be quite on a level 
with the pass degrees given annually at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
standard, indeed, which is attained by the 
students who pass in the 1st Division, and 
perhaps also in the 2nd Division, is decidedly 
higher than that of an Oxford or Cambridge 
pass ; but, inasmuch as every B. A. graduate 
of the Calcutta University is a B.A., and 
nothing more, there being no honours connected 
with this degree, while in the eyes of the Native 

52 
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community (owing to the comparative novelty of 
University degrees in this country ) a somewhat 
inordinate value is attached to the degree, it has 
come to he looked upon by many Englishmen 
in India — ^who have been brought into contact 
with graduates of an inferior type, and 
who do not always make allowance for the 
diGdculties of an education obtained mainly 
through the medium of a foreign language — as 
somewhat of a delusion and a sham. It is very 
desirable that such misconceptions as these 
should be prevented, and that in India, as in 
England, an ordinary degree should be understood 
to represent the acquirement by the holder of 
that moderate amount of knowledge and mental 
traming which every man of ordinary education 
ought to possess ; while the attainment 


of a higher standard is only to be expected 
from those who obtain their degrees with 
honours. When this state of things shall have 
been brought about, the real work of the 


University will be more justly appreciated- 
the mysterious halo which now, often ver\ 
absurdly, surrounds the holder of a very ordinary 
degree will be dispelled, and the real value oJ 
the education represented by the deo-rees oi 
the higher class of graduates will be bettei 
understood. Tire gain to education, and to thi 
csttaationinn-hiehit is held, rviU, : ventur. 
to think, bo considerable. ^ 
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Gentlemen, I will now turn to the events of 
the past year, so far as they have had a bearing 
upon this University. Of such events there are 
hut few to notice. Outside the University, the 
year has been one of much public and political 
anxiety. During the greater part of it the 
Government of India has been engaged in a war 
which is not yet concluded ; but in the University, 
and in the colleges afGLbated to it, examiners 
and teachers and students have worked on in 
peace, in the performance of their usual 
avocations, undisturbed by the din of arms 
or by the movements of ^ troops, and but little 
afPected, I believe, by those retrenchments which 
( owing to the cost of the war and for other 
financial reasons ) have had to be applied to 
other departments of the public service. One 
of the most important events of the year, in its 
bearing upon the educated classes of the 
community, is the settlement and promulgation 
of the rules for giving effect to the Act 
of Parliament which was passed ten years 
ago to provide additional facilities for the 
employment of Natives of proved merit and 
ability in appointments hitherto I'eserved for the 
Covenanted Civil Service. How far these rules 
are adapted to carry out the intention with which 
the Act was framed, how far they ivill satisfy 
the just aspirations of the Natives of this 
country, how far they will prove conducive to 
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the efficiency of tlie public sei-vico, and to what, 
extent tlacy will tend to foster that higher 
description of learning which this Univer.^itv 
is designed to encourage,— arc questions which 
can only he settled after some experience has 
been gained of the working of the rules, and 
are questions on which I abstain from offering 
an opinion. 

Another measure which, while affecting 
this University, by withdrawing from its 
operation an important province, is at the same 


time likely, in my humble opinion, to advance 
the cause of education on the whole, is the 
projected establishment of a University at 
Lahore, empowered to confer degrees similar to 
those conferred by the three Universities already 
existing in India. This measure has lately 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State 
and will, I trust, be carried out in the course 
of the present year. If I may judge from mv 
own personal experience in another PresidenoV 
( which three and twenty years ago was far 
less advanced ta the matter of education than 
he Punjab IS at the present time ) of the 
prohahle effects upon education of a local 
Pmversjty. I think me may he sanguine thal 
good null result from the measm-e n hich tas 
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importance of a study of the English language, 
will test attainments acquired through the 
medium of oriental languages more than has 
been done hitherto in any Indian University. 

In referring to the practical University 
questions to which I drew attention just now, I 
confined myself to that which most people regard 
as the most important, and which is certainly 
the most comprehensive, of the Eaculties of 
the University — the Eaeulty of Arts — the 

Eaculty which deals with matters connected 
with what we call a general education. But, 
as you know, there are other branches of 
knowledge encouraged by this University, in two 
of which — Medicine and Law — degrees have 
been conferred to-day. In the remaining 
professional branch of study, that of Civil 
Engineering, although 26 candidates were 
examined, no degrees have been conferred on 
this occasion. We may be sure that this general 
failure argues some defect in the teaching or in 
the appliances available for the instniction of 
the candidates ; and it is therefore all the more 
satisfactory to learn that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of this Province is about to establish in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta a practical 
training institution for civil and mechanical 
engineers, which, looking to the liberal and 
comprehensive and thoroughly practical footing 
upon which it is being organized, seems likely 
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to prove tin ofiicient school of cngintMiring. 
There is prohahly no country in tlie world in 
which an adequate supply ot competent engineers 
( valuable as such men arc everywhere ) is more 
needed than it is in India, where not only the 
development of the communictitions and the 
use of machinery in aid of m.anual hihour, 
hut, in some parts of the country, the production 
of an adequate supply of food, depends upon 
the labours of our engineers. If I may say so in 
Sir Ashley Eden's presence, this school will, I 
trust, be a worthy monument of his useful and 
energetic administration. , 

Three endowments have recently been 
founded in connexion with this University, which 
deserve mention here. The Cobden Club have 
founded a silver medal, which is to be awarded 
annually to the student who, in the annual 
Examination for Honours in History and Political 
Economy, obtains the highest marks in the latter 
subject. A gold medal has been given bv the 
Native friends and admirers of Sir William 
Herschel, late Magistrate of Hoogly, in testimony 
of his public services, which is to be awarded 
annually to the Bachelor of Arts who obtains 
the highest marks in Astronomy; and 
lastly, Maharaja Nilmani Singh Deo Bahadur, 
Zemindar of Pachete, has founded an annual 
prize which is to be awarded to the successful 
student who shall be first in order of merit in 
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Sanskrit at tlie First Arts Examination. All 
these endowments have been thankfully accepted 
hy the University, 

I must not omit to mention here that at 
the last annual meeting of the Senate, the 
rule excluding candidates from the Entrance 
Examinations of the University, who would not 
have attained the age ;of 16 on the 1st March 
following the examinations, was repealed. 

During the academic year the Senate has 
lost hy death only one of its members. The 
Reverend Charles Ellard Vines, a graduate in 
Honors of Trinity College, Cambridge, and for 
many years Principal of St. John’s College at 
Agra, died on the 6th November last. It is 
recorded of him that he was an able and faithful 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society, a 
firm friend and a good teacher. 

Two other deaths, however, have occurred 
during the past year, which I cannot omit to 
notice. In Lord Lawrence, who for five years 
was Chancellor of this University, the people of 
India have lost a tried friend, whose life up to 
the last was devoted to the welfare of the country 
in which his best years were spent, and who has 
left behind him a bright example of pure and 
single-minded devotion to duty, of simplicity of 
character, of sympathy with the poor, of 
indifference to clamour, and of strength of will 
to urge at all times, and under all ch’cumstances, 
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the course which he hclhn'cfl to h'> n'uht. It was 
said of him only the other day, liy ore- of our 
leadini; I'mglish statesmen, that tlie impre'-siors 
which hi.'s character and <;onv^•^^ation left <01 his 
mind was that of “heroic simplicity/' aiid that 
“no man was more successful in rieichinpr the 
highest prizes of life* who had struggled so little 
for them.’* It might have been said of him, in 
words that were applied to anoth(;r distinguished 
statesman who died many years ago, that 

All liis life, bis sinj^le hojH* and .'lim 

\Va« to do jrood, not rnnbo bitnsclf a name. 

Sir John Low was one of the original Fellow.s of 
this University. Ho was a gallant soldier and an 
able politician, who, in the latter years of his 
Indian service, as a 3 Iemher of Lord Lalhousie’s 
Council, added to the high reputation ho had 
long enjoyed, by his independent and firm, 
though ineffectual, opposition to the poliev of 
annexation then in vogue. 

Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on 
which I shall ever address a public assemblv in 
India. For the last five-and-twenty vears a 
great part of my official life has been employed 
in dealing with questions hearing upon the 
education of the people of this land, and I am 
glad that my last prominent official act .-should he 
connected with that important object. It mav 
he said in one sense, as regards 'education in 
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India, that it is still the day of small things ; -hut 
it cannot he denied that if we look hack to the 
time when the Indian Universities were first 
ostahlished, little more than three and twenty 
years ago — still more so, if we look back to a 
period ten or twenty years earlier — the advance 
which has been since accomplished has been very 
great and very real. The measures Avhich have 
conferred so great a benefit upon you, the 
graduates and under-graduates of this University, 
were not carried out without much discussion 
and much conflict of opinion. The question 
was fought over in its every phase. There was, 
first, the famous controversy between those, 
whom, for brevity, I maj’- call the Orientalists 
and the Europeans — between those who advocated 
the exclusive application of the educational 
funds to instruction in Oriental learning and 
in ancient but obsolete and fantastic science, 
and those who contended for the diffusion of 
European literature and of modern science, 
principally tlirough the medium of the English 
language. There was then the battle between 
those who urged that the instruction should be 
entirely secular and those who contended that 
instruction without religion was of no value at aU 
— a battle which was perhaps more keenly fought 
in my old Presidency of Madras than in any other 
part of India. These particular controversies 
have long been appeased ; the • teachers 
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pupils in the pvu’cly secular Government 
colleges and schools, and the teacliers and pupils 
in tire missionary institutions, nov^' meet together 
upon common ground, and compete in a generous 
rivalry for the degrees and lionors of the Indian 
TJniversities. The great question of primary 
education, the importance of wliich is admitted 
in aU quarters, is mahing a sure and certain 
advance. But as regards that higher education 
for the encouragement of Avhich our Universities 
exist, we must not imagine that the contest has 
altogether died out. The opposition has now 
assumed a different phase, and it is now often 
alleged that the high education which is imparted 
in our colleges and schools fosters political 
discontent, and that the seditious writing which 
defaced the pages of some of the vernacular 
newspapers a few years ago, was the outcome of 
our Collegiate and University system. Gentlemen, 
I need hardly tell you that I should not 
he filling the position which I have the honour 
to hold in this University, if I shared tliis opinion. 
My conviction is, that the more thorough and 
the more complete the education is which we 


impart to the people of India, the better fitted 
they will he to appreciate the blessings of British 
riUe, and the more they will deprecate anv 
material change in the existing order of thimrs 
The British Government in India need not felr 
the light. It need nofdread fair and legitimate 
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criticism. But the charge to which I have 
alluded — emanating, as it sometimes does, from 
men in high and responsible positions — ^is not a 
charge which ought to he entirely ignored. 
Unjust and unfounded as it may he ( and as I, 
for one, believe it to he ) , it is a charge which 
ought to he borne in mind by those who 
have a real interest in Native progress, by those 
who feel, as I and my colleagues in this Senate 
feel, that the happiness and prosperity — and I 
will add, the good Government — of this country, 
the purity and efficiency of the administration, 
both judicial and executive, are closely connected 
with the character of the education imj)arted in 
our colleges and schools; and the knowledge 
that such charges are made, ought to lead all 
who have an influence in determining the 
character of the instruction which is tested by 
this University, to make it as sound and as deep 
and as practical as they can, and to do what in 
them lies to check any superficial semblance of 
learning which may bring our educational system 
into disrepute. Gentlemen, I bid you farewell. 
May God prosper you and bless your work. 
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of light and intellectual life for the disi riels 
around. 

The West is indebted, secondly, to those 
who took part in the great movement commonly 
spoken of as ‘the revival of learning.’ That 
was a movement certainly based upon no thought 
of gam. It was the result of an enthusiasm, 
pure, spontaneous, and unselfish. Its agents 
were scholars who devoted their life to their 
work, and busy men of the world mIio o'a^'e 
their^ leism-e and lavished their wealth to 
acqmve and diffuse the knowledge which so 
attracted them. 


great 


We are indebted, thirdly, to the 
thrnto and ,vorkei'a who have since then 
devoted themselves to science and philosophy It 
you take the men of science from the L™ „ 
Harvey or ot Newton to the days of Paradaf if 

you go through the philosophers and moS’is 
from Locke and Berkeley to ivnil . 

you will find many who hLe s-Z- fi - 

wealth and comfort and worldlv^'^fl ' 
to the pursuit of truth A’’ ‘ ^ ^'^^eement 
difficult, I think to noinf f* ^ 

l^ope Of worldi; 

motive to researnti primary 

The names Thay; me^r^'^a 
names; hut what is t are English 

think, einally o' England is, i 

Europe. °^her countries of 
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Nor has it been otherwise in the East. He 
was an eastern king, not a western, of Avhom it 
is recorded that he won the Divine favour in an 
especial degree because, when offered a choice of 
blessings, he chose, not long life, nor wealth, nor 
victory over his enemies, but an understanding 
heart. And wherever Jew or Christian or 
Mussalman is to be found, the memory of the 
wise king is held in honour. 

"With regard to Hindus, there is no nation 
in the world which possesses so ancient or so 
minute a body of rules for regulating the life 
and conduct of a student as the Hindus possess in 
their ancient books of law. And no one, I 
think, doubts that the precepts we there find 
laid down were carried out to the letter in 
actual practice. Can any one realise the 
picture which those books present to us of student 
life, — the patient years of obedience and humility, 
of vigilance and self-denial, of rigid austerity 
and unceasing study, — ^and associate these ideas 
with one who knows no higher motive for study 
than the hope of worldly gain ? The people of 
this country must have broken completely with 
the memory of the past, and diverged stran^ y 
from the type of their forefathers, if they 
cannot rise to see education in any hig er ig 
than as a possible source of money. 

If, therefore, the prospects of our young 
graduates were even much gloomier than t ey 
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are, it would not follow that the University 
system was in any degree a failure. And here 
I might naturally close. But it might then 
perhaps seem to some that I had failed to realise 
or to sympathize with the difficulties in which 
such young men, undoubtedly, find themselves 
placed. That would he a false impression. 

I wish, therefore, to add a very few more 
words upon the suhiect, and I would 
address myself primarily to those young men 
themselves. 

I -would remind you first that the difficulty . 
under which you are labouring — ^the difficulty 
of finding employment by which you may live — 
is not the result of your University training, but 
of very difierent causes. Amongst every people 
living rmder a settled Government, under which 
the ravages of war are unkno-om, and life and 
property are secure from violence, population 
has a tendency to increase more rapidly than 
the means of employment ; and unless, by a 
change in the habits of the people, the increase 
of population is checked, or new means of 
employment are opened up, commensurate 
-with the demand, much suffering must result. 
This is, plainly stated, the cause of your present 
difficulties. If you had not had a University 
education, you would have had to face the same 
struggle for existence, with this difference, that 
you would have been less able to understand 
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its true nature and causes, and less fitted to 
"bear your part in the battle of life. 

Again I ask you not to imagine that the 
difficulties you have to contend with are 
something peculiar to yourselves, from which 
young men in other countries are exempt. This is 
not so. The same causes produce the same effects 
everywhere, and, wherever population is growing 
fast, men suffer as you are doing. The struggle 
for employment among young Bengalees in 
Bengal is the same in kind as among young 
Englishmen in England. No man can live in 
Calcutta without being pained to see the crowds 
of applicants for every post, great or small, 
which promises a subsistence, and to think of the 
stress and pressure of which the fact is evidence. 
But no man can live in London without meeting 
a like sad experience. I say this, not because I 
imagine that the knowledge of this fact will 
lighten your own difficulties. It is poor 
consolation to a hungry man to tell him that there 
were others as hungry as he. I say it because it 
leads up to something further that I wish to say. 

In seeking for means to relieve the strain 
under which you now live, it is natural in this 
country to turn first to the Government of the 
country for aid. And, at present, so far as I 
have been able to observe, the appeal takes 
two forms. Eirst, the increased employment 
of natives of this country in the public service is 
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asked. In this direction nnich has already 
keen done— more than some people ar(5 ahv.ays 
ready to acknowledge; and I sincerely hope that 
those responsihle lor the Government ol tin; 
country may find it possible to do still more. 
But i£ all that lias ever been asked were to 
be conceded, the employment atlorded would 
bear a very trifling proportion to the demand 
for employment. Moreover, the amount of 
Government employment available would be at 
best but a constant quantity, while the numbers 
seeking employment is not a constant quantity, 
but one increasing from year to year. The idea 
that in this or in any other country the service 
of the State can ever absorb the bulk of the 
educated youth of the countiy is a wild and 
mischievous dream. 

The second form which the appeal to 
Government takes is- a demand for increased 
technical education. In this direction also a 
great deal has been done. "Whether more could 
usefully be done, I am not qualified to form an 
opinion ; but I am quite sure that those who 
think that in technical education they will find 
any large measure of relief from the present 
difficulty, are doomed to disappointment. The 
importance of technical education has been 
urged for' many years past, by writers of great 
zeal and abflity ; and the highest form, so far 
as I know, in which they put their case is this,— 
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tliafc by technical education you may so improve 
the skill, taste, and dexterity of those ensrao-ed 
in any given industry, as to enable them to 
compete upon more favourable teions -with those 
who have not been so highly taught. I do not 
think any reasonable man ever has suggested, or 
ever would suggest, that by technical education 
you could create new industries, open up new 
channels for the emj>loyment of capital and 
labour, or draw any large class of the community 
into pursuits to Avbich they have hitherto been 
strangers. 

I have pointed out that the difficulty in 
which you find yourselves is one which the 
nations of the West also have had, and still 
have, to contend Avith ; and it appears to me 
that the experience of the West may not be 
without its value to the East. In England — 1 
speak of England, not that I think England 
differs m this respect from other western 
countries, but because it is the best known to 
you and to me — in England there are forces 
ahvays at work which relieve the pressure of the 
competition for employment, I do not say that 
they remove it, but they so far relieve it as to 
prevent its increasing, and render it endurable. 
This happens in two ways. On the one hand 
the pressure of adversity checks marriage (the 
marriage registers are a Amry sensitive index of 
the rising or falling prosperity of the people ; 
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and this is especially the case amongst cducxited 
men), and thus the advancing crowd oE 
competitors for employment is kept down. 

On the other hand, young men have not 
been content to struggle on in their thousjmds 
along the old paths of industry which w'cro only 
Avide enough for their fathers when they AA'cre 
numbered by hundreds. They have throAni 
themselves into new branches of manufacture 
and commerce, which their forefathers would 
perhaps have despised. If there was not room for 
them on the land, they have found employment 
on the sea ; if there Avas 'not Avork for 
them at home, they have sought it in the 
remotest quarters of the globe. And thus Ave 
see young men of gentle birth and liberal 
education clearing Canadian forests, herding 
sheep in Australia and cattle in the prairies 
of Western America, serving in factories in 
China, and cultiA’-ating tea in the gardens of 
Assam. Bengal has the same problem before 
her ; and if she solves it, as I earnestly hope 
she may, it must be by the prudence and energy 
of her OAvn sons. 
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The nth March, 1882 

The iVlost Hon’ble Sir George Frederick Samuel 
Robinson, K.G., P.C., IVlarquis of Ripon 

Chancellor 

Mil. Vice-Chancellor, and Gentlemen, 

It is no light task for any one to he called 
upon to address an assembly like this, and to 
occupy even for a brief space the attention of 
such a body as the University of Calcutta ; and 
if the undertaking be an arduous one for those 
who have ample leisure to prepare themselves 
to accomplish it with all the thought and 
deliberation which it demands, what must it be 
for one who can only snatch a few scattered 
half hours in the midst of the absorbing duties 
of such an office as that ivhich I now fill in 
this countiy, I feel therefore. Gentlemen, in 
presenting myself before you to-day, that I have 
more than ordinary need of that indulgence, 
which is always so readily accorded by the 
learned to those who can lay no claim to that 
honourable title. 

It is a quarter of a century almost to a day 
since the Act of 1857 laid the foundations 
of this Institution and appointed as its 
first Chancellor that distinguished statesman. 
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Such then wa'; the origin and purpose of this 
University; hut when we speak of it hy that 
high title, we must always reniemher that it 
discharges only a portion of the functions of 
a complete University. It is in the main an 
examining body; it is not a place of study, so 
much as a place whore study is tested. When 
T say this, however, it is not for the purpose 
of disparagement or complaint, but for the 
sake of accuracy. We have the example of 
the University of London to show us that 
very good work may he done by an institution 
of this kind, and, indeed, we need no further 
p]'oof that it is so than that which is afforded 
hy the experience of the Calcutta University 
itself. It is not, however, solely hy the direct 
operation of its examinations that this University 
takes part in the general educational work of 
the country. Standing at the head of the 
system of education of this side of India, it 
exercises a great and controlling influence 
over the teaching of the Colleges and Schools 
below it. It tests their work, and consequently 
it practically directs their studies, and in this 
way it constitutes a most important portion of 
our educational organisation, and is largely 
responsible for the tone and character of the 
studies carried on in the lower institutions. Such 
an influence as this grows with the growth and 
popularity of the University, and becomes day 
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liy day more jmcl inore potent for good or for 
evil. It might be easily used for the mischievous 
purpose o£ reducing aU our Colleges and 
Schools to one single type, and of checking all 
variety of education and training. This is a 
danger irtich I earnestly trust that the authorities 
of the Xlniversity ivill always bear in mind, 
and against which they will. I hope, take every 
possible precaution. Measures have lately been 
adopted having that object among others in 
view, and i^t ,s very satisfactory to know that 
se in w ose hands the government of the 
University is placed are fully alive to the 
mpmtanee of leaving the utmost possible freedom 
to the subordmate institutions, both for the 
development of the faculties of their punils 
and for the preservation of the influence o/the 
personal character of their teachers 

establishments in tlm counlV ^f wh"l“ 

to afford the means ’of t ^ 1 “'?“''' f "■ 
education. The Qovernment Jf tL? 
liy solemn pledges sfidofi i ^ required 
honour and good faith to / ^1*°^ 

to interfere directly or “ '»>™lated 

reUgion or the reli lions fe^i 

population, and it is 

IS, therefore, impossible for 
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that Government in any of its places of 
education to attempt to give anything in the 
nature of religious instruction or to interfere 
with that ■ great branch of education at all, I 
fully recognise that it is only in this way that 
the British Government in this country can fulfil 
the engagements into which it has entered, and 
which form part, so to speak, of the constitutional 
arrangements of India ; hut I could not refrain 
from alluding to the limitation thus placed upon 
the scope of our education, because it is one of 
my deepest convictions that a system of 
education which makes no provision for religious 
teaching is essentially imperfect and incomplete, 
I do not hold that such a system does no good, 
or that, when its existence is the necessary 
result of the circumstances of the time and 
country in which it is to be found, it is not 
deseiwing of encouragement and support. All 
truth is one, and one portion of it cannot he in 
real conflict with another. I hail then every 
effort to develope the minds of men and to store 
them with sound knowledge of every kind. 
I look upon it as an object of the highest 
interest and importance to the Government of 
this country to promote to the utmost the 
intellectual culture of the people of India of 
all races and creeds, among whom are to he 
found in all classes so many men of high 
intellectual qualities, who are eminently capahh 
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of profiting to ilie full by tlie best mental 
training 'wbicb can be supplied to them. But 
I sbould not express my wliole mind upon tbis 
great subject of education if I were to conceal 
my belief that wbat in the language of tlie day 
is called a purely secular education is not a 
complete education in tbe bigbest and noblest 
sense of tbe word. 

Tbis question of education is, as you are 
aware, ' Gentlemen, occupying at tlie present 
time a large share of tbe attention of tbe 
Government. "We are deeply impressed witb 
its importance; we desire to advance farther 
along tbe path wbicb our predecessors have 
followed, and to spread tbe benefits of elementary 
instruction more widely than has yet been done 
among tbe masses of tbe people without 
retarding tbe development of that higher 
iastraction in wbicb, up to tbis time, tbe chief 
progress has been made. "We have appointed 
a Commission on which we have endeavoured 
to secure, as far as possible, representatives 
of all interests and opinions, and we trust that 
its inqun-ies will result in tbe collection of much 
valuable information and tbe proposal of such 
measures as are requued by tbe present 
condition of the country. Ti^e have not included 
in tbe duties entrusted to tbe Commission any 
examination into the state or working of the 
Indian TJmveisities, because there is ample 
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evidence before us that they are discharging 
their special functions with an amount of 
success, and of satisfaction to the public, which 
justifies us in placing a large cofidence in those 
to whom the management of these institutions 
is entrusted. It is not at the summit of our 
educational system that improvement is most 
urgently required, but at its base. Our 
Universities are constituted, and are drawing 
ever-increasing crowds of students to their 
examinations till we are forcibly reminded of 
the multitudes which flocked to the Universities 
of Europe in the Middle Ages, and until it is 
doubtful, as Sir H. Maine once remarked on 
an occasion similar to this, “whether there is 
anything founded by, or connected with, the 
British Government in India which excites 
so much practical interest in native households 
of the better class, from Calcutta to Lahore, as 
the examinations” of our Indian Universities. 
A large number of Colleges and Higher and 
Middle Schools exist, and, though there may 
be many points in which their management and 
the instruetion given in them may be improved, 
it is to those points, I'ather than to any large 
increase in the number of sueh institutions, 
that our attention should be especially 
directed. 

But in regard to Primary Education, there 
is a vast field before us. I am not at all inclined 
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to mukrlalv-n wimt ba'^ barn alrandy in 

ilmi branch of onr <‘tInc.'v(ional Hystcm. 
Spealdng hove in the chief city of Bengal, T 
should be very ungrateful if 1 do not- note*, by 
wav of example, the important ineastire-; by 
which Sir G. Campbell laid— deep and solid 1 
hope and believe — the foundations of Klementary 
Education in this Province. It is one among the 
many claims of that, distinguished person to the 
gratitude of Bcngjil and of India. But Avhen 
we make the largest and fairest allowance for 
all that has been already accomplished, the worh 
whicli remains to he done, if judged by European 
standards, is so enormous, avlicn compared avith 
the resources at our disposal at present, as almost 
to make us despair of the accomplishment 
of the tash. Yet, apart from tin; gcneml 
importance of popular education, there arc special 
circurastauces connected u-ith the particular 
stage of general education at which we have 
arrived in this country Avbicli makes the wide 
extension of sound elementary instruction amon" 

» O 

the people at large a matter of peculiar uvgencJ^ 
We have now in India, as tlie result of the 
spread of Middle and Higher Instruction, an 
educated class increasing in numbers from year to 
year, hut still a mere handful when compared 
with the great mass of the people for whom the 
means even of the most rudinientai’y instruction, 
are very limited, and of whom a large proportion 
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are not brought within the civilising influence 
of the school at all. This does not seem to me to 
be a healthy state of things. It is not desirable 
in any country to have a small highly educated 
class brought into contact with a large 
uneducated mass ; what is wanted is that 
instruction should be more equally distributed, 
that the artizans and peasants of the land 
should have brought "within then’ reach such 
opportunities for the cultivation of their faculties 
as may be possible under the cii’cumstances of 
their condition, and that there should be no sharp 
line drawn between the educated few and the 
ignorant and untrained many. The circumstances 
of India under British rule have led to the 
establishment in the first instance of places 
of Higher and of Middle Education, and our 
progress has been marhed by what has been 
described as a process of filtration downwards. 

I make no complaint of this, but I feel strongly 
that the most difficult, and yet the really most 
important, part of our task lies before us, and 
it has become m'gently necessary that we should 
address ourselves to its accomplishment. 

But when we do so "we are met at the very 
outset by a difficulty of a formidable kind. To 
establish a real and effective system of general 
Primary Education requires a very large 
expenditure. Where are the funds to come from ? 
We all know that the financial resources of 
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the Goverament of India are alrictlv limited, 
and wo know also tliat tho demands upon them 
aie ^eiy gloat. Supposing the Govermnont to 
devote to this Ohjeot of Primary Eduaition everv 
rupee wluoh it can spare from other purposes, 
the total amount will iuevitalily found to bo 
comparatively small, and it is, therefore, absolutclv 
necessary that the friends of education should 
avad themselves, to the utmost of their power, 
of every other source of income which may ho 
open to them. He must have recourse to all 
classes of men. and make use of every variety of 
motive TFe must appeal to private individuals, 
to puhhc bodies, to patriotic feelhig, to 
■ehpous seal and to the desire of personal 
d tact, on I do not know that I can better 
1 lustrate tho kmd of aid which may bo derived 
fiom these sources than hy inviting von to 
colder ivhh me for a moment what is 'done in 

tills way in Eno-lanrl t+ • 

j XU. uugiana. it is a very o-enprnl 

practice— I shonlrl nrai i o &enerai 

were to say thafit l 

practice— lor the wealtlder t 'T^ 
maintain fiira -n land-mviiers to 

entirely, at theh^wm cort 

vnar tiiey receive from fLo n,, 

ai/i i ^ GroVGrimiGiit 

the parents of the^hnLer^TSrT 
e uy exammed by Govei-nment officers, and. 
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as I have said, grants-in-aid are given, but the 
whole management is in the .hands of the local 
land-ovmer, or of a committee of local subscribers, 
who take a keen interest in the efB.ciency of the 
school and the progress of the children. Is there 
not here an example which might well be followed 
more largely in this country than it has hitherto 
been ? In England the case is still stronger in 
regard to Higher and Middle Education; — 
towards the support of Primary Education the 
Government contributes largely; towards that 
of Higher and Middle Education it does not, 
broadly speaking, contribute at all. Sii* H. Maine, 
in one of those remarkable addresses which he 
delivered when he held the office of your Vice- 
Chancellor, reminded his hearers how the great 
English Universities were founded, not by grants 
of public money, not even, except to a limited 
extent, by kings and queens from their personal 
resources, but by the liberality of private 
individuals, many of whose names are now 
remembered only because they are em’olled upon 
the honoured lists of the benefactors of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; and as it has been with the 
Universities, so has it been with the Colleges, 
Public Schools, and Grammar Schools of England ; 
they are the foundations of private men ; they 
date back to days when England was not a 
wealthy cormtry as we count wealth at present — 
when the proudest of English Eobles would 
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have been but a poor man indeed, by the side 
o£ may of the great Chiefs and Zemindars of 
e India of to-day. I knoiv no reason why that 
which has been done in the past, and is done 
evmy day now, not hy great nobles, but by 
yyate gentlemen in England, should ml he 
done by gentlemen of wealth and station in this 
country. I am not one of those who think that 
my countrymen possess a monopoly of aU the 
^oher qualities and all the virtues of mankind. 

Til 1 -1.° the patriotism, the 

p hhospmt. the charity, the interest in their 

L thn prompted men to 

^0 those deeds in England, have no counterpart 
m tos country There may have been ttoes 

fomarfto did not come 

thought that undertakings, because they 

“r?T’ 

die Z. ZoTr 

taking IZSZT'^ r 
of aU kinds and w» P’ 

Government, as help to the 

advantage to yourselves “ ®”‘*‘ 

large, that you should Pm i ^ ^ 

-“^'ten your inhuenrVTnhrll:: 
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such as those which I have here described, freely 
rendered and gratefully received. If I mistake 
not, such benefactions are entirely in accordance 
with the spirit both of Hindu and of Mahomedan 
traditions. We have noble examples of them 
down . to the present day. All I would ask is 
that an increasing share of the available private 
wealth of the country may be devoted to a work 
so noble and so urgent as the spread of sound 
education among all classes of the people. The 
Roman poet boasted Exegi monumenhm cere 
perennim, regalique situ pyramidum altius ; and 
so it will he with you. A single school founded, 
a single College aided, nay I will say also a 
siugle scholarship provided, will do more in the 
times which are before us to uj)hold the honour 
of an ancient name, or to create the reputation of 
a new one, than any outward show of dignity 
or any personal display of wealth. 

But if I thus earnestly ask aid from native 
gentlemen in this great work of education, it is 
not solely, nor even mainly, in order to obtain 
the funds which we so urgently need ; it is yet 
more because, I believe it to be of the very 
highest importance to give to our educational 
system that variety which alone can secure 
the free development of every side and aspect 
of the national character. It has often been 
the dream of despots to establish a system of 
education which would cast the whole of a great 
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people in one mould, and train them up in a 
Hind and unreasoning submission to the -will 
of a central po-wrer. This -was the aim of the 
first 5sapoleon -vrhen he founded the University 
of Urance and gave it complete control over 
the whole education of the country. All 
Prenchmen were to he brought up exactly alike 
and taught to believe that their first duty was 
to love and obey the Emperor, whoever he might 
he, and whatever he might command ; and no 
one who is acquainted with the subsequent 
historv of Erench education can fail to he struck 
with the deep root which this pernicious system, 
once established, has taken in Prance, and the 
strange way in which it has survived all political 
changes and been adopted by almost all political 
parties in succession because it afforded them a 
powerful engine for the compulsory propagation 
of their own opinions. Pow such a scheme as 
this is alien from the genius of the English 
people and contrary to the policy which it would 
be wise for the English Government to pursue 
in India. We are here in the midst of ancient 
peoples possessed of civilization, of literature, 
and of art of their own ; and our business is not 
to try and force them to reject their past, to 
forget all that is characteristic in their historv 
and their tradition, and to convert themselves 
into bad imitations of modem Englishmen, but 
to place without stint at their disposal all the 
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riches of Western science and Western culture, 
that they may blend them in one harmonious 
union with the treasures of their own Oriental 
learning. If ever there was a country in which 
educational variety was a necessity, it seems to 
me that India is that country. It is a land of 
many races and many creeds. Hindoo, Buddhist, 
and Mahomedan traditions are essentially 
different,' and have each given rise to a different 
literature and a varied form of civilization. If 
we leave things to take their free and natural 
course. Western learning will combine with each 
of those great forms of Indian thought in a 
different and characteristic manner ; and, 
though its ultimate tendency may be to unity, 
it will reach that unity by varied means and 
along separate paths j and in the midst of that 
unity, when it is at length attained, it will, 
like the great forests of tropical climes, preserve 
that rich and infinite variety which is one of 
the principal sources of the beauty of natiu-e. 
How then can this great end be attained ? It 
seems to me that it can be attained only 
by seeming for our educational work the 
co-operation of the great indigenous influences 

which are still living and active in the country. 

No purely Government system can do this. The 
inevitable tendency of Government education 
is to become stereotyped ; to take up definite Imes 
and to follow them ; to faUinto certain grooves 
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constraining public opinion Trbicli is to be found 
in European countries, and which, when its voice 
is clearly heard, is the irresistible, and unresisted 
master of Grovernments and Parliaments. 
Public opinion here is still to a great extent 
split up into sections, and represents very 
often only the views and interests of classes 
or of coteries ; while the great mass of the 
people, the operatives of towns, and the 
cultivators of the rm*al districts, are still 
unhappily ivithout direct means of making 
their voices heard ; but \vith all these 
drawbacks and shortcomings the power and 
influence of general public opinion, which is of 
com’se in the main native opinion, is obviously 
extending and advancing with sure and steady 
step. 'No prudent Government and no wise 
statesman would despise or disregard it, while at 
the same time it has not yet arrived at that ^ 
condition of solidity and depth which .would 
make it the powerful instrument for warning 
and enlightening the administration which it 
is in England and other Western countries. 
M y experience has also taught me the great 
difdculty which often exists on the part of 
Europeans on the one side and natives on the 
other in understanding each other’s point of view. 
What seems a self-evident proposition to the one 
often appears to be almost incomprehensible to 
the other ; not certainly from want of intelligence, 
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"but from entire difference of haljits of thouglit 
and yet as we, the men of both races, have to 
■work together for a common end — the good of 
T-nf^ia, and the well-being of her people, — ^it is of 
the utmost importance that every obstacle which 
prevents us from entering easily and fairly into 
each other’s mode of regarding the many 
questions with which we have to deal in common 
should be removed. How then can this be done ? 
How can public opinion be made more intelligent, 
more ■wide, more just, more united, and therefore 
more powerful and effective ? By the spread of 
solid education alone. By education the 
writers in the Press, who have in these days so 
large a share in the formation of public opinion, 
will learn to judge events more wisely, to 
weigh rumours more accurately, to reason more 
soundly, and to appreciate more justly the 
real value of words, while by the same means 
the public, to whom they speak, will become 
every day less liable to be misled by absurd 
reports, or carried away by hollow declamation, 
and more capable of forming their o'wn 
independent judgment on what concerns then.’ 
own interests, and impressing it upon those who 
profess to speak in theh name. This is a 
process which must be gone through in every 
country before public opinion can obtain that 
powerful influence on public affahs to which 
in its full development it is justly entitled : 
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and the best mode of hastening the completion 
of that process is to promote the spread, 
throughout all classes of the community, of an 
education calculated to strengthen the mental 
faculties and to steady the judgment. 

And no^y, Gentlemen, I should like, with 
your permission, to say a few words with 
reference to the general purpose of all education 
and to the spirit by which the true student 
should be animated. The purpose of real 

education I take to be not merely to fill the 
mind of the student with a large number of 
facts, not to enable him to talk glibly about 
a variety of sciences, not even to secure his 
passing all the examinations of his University, 
but to cultivate, to develope, and to strengthen 
the various faculties with which he has been 
endowed. If I am right in this, the first thing 
needed in education is thoroughness of 

knowledge ; the mental powers can be better 
trained by kno-vving a few things thoroughly 
than by knowing many things superficially, 
and yet there are many circumstances in these 
days which tend to tempt men, and especially 
young men, to superficiality and to tmm them 
aside from depth. The very extent and variety 
of the subjects of study which are offered to 
us in modern times, the many new sciences and 
branches of science which have been opened 
out to us within the last half centiuy, the 
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natural eagerness of youth to sip one after 
another at the beautiful flowers Avhich groAV 
so riehly in the garden of learning, and last, 
but not perhaps least, the inevitable tendency 
of a A\ude and varied curriculum'of examination, — 
all tend in the same direction ; and yet if you 
measure the result of the education which a 
man has received, not by the number of topics 
upon which he talks fluently in ordinary 
society, but by the number of those of w'hich 
he has a real firm grasp ; not by the books 
which he has read, but by those which he has 
digested ; not by the facts which he has laid 


up in his memory, but by the accuracy of 
his judgment, the strength of his reasoning 
powers, and the force of his intellect, — ^you 
will soon be convinced that more real mental 


training is to be derived from the thorough study 
of a ^ single subject than from a skin deep 
acquamtance with a hundred sciences. I would 
say then to every student— Be thorough ; know 
what you know as fully and completely as you 
can; use the fruitful spring time of youth, 
w en your intellectual powers are fresh and full 
of growth, to strengthen, to widen, to develope 
them on every side, rather than to fiU youi- 
mmdmth miscellaneous knowledge which ‘yoii 
can gather, as far as may he needful for you, 
much more easily in after life, if while you are 
young you have improved to the utmost the 
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instrument by which all knowledge is obtained. 
Spring is the time for working the ground and 
putting in the seed ; autumn is the time for 
gathering in the Jiarvest and storing it in 
barns. 

And then again I would say to you, while 
you know accurately what you do know, while 
you are thoroughly acquainted whith the true 
extent of your knowledge, keep also constantly 
before you, with no less care and accm’acy, a 
true sense of your ignorance. Few things are 
more useful to a strident than that he should 
constantly recall to mind how many subjects 
there are of which he knows nothing ; the 
more he realises this the surer will be his hold 
of the subjects which he has fully mastered ; 
the juster will be his appreciation of the real 
nature of solid learning, and the more sure will 
be the growth within him of that modesty 
which is the prime mark of the true student. 
And lastly, let us ever remember that the end 
of life after all is not to know, but to be. The 
usefulness of knowledge depends upon the use 
we make of it. If we use it for selfish objects 
or ignoble purposes we had better have been 
without it. Those high and noble faculties of 
mind and will which are the exclusive 
inheritance of no age or race or country have 
been given to us, not that we may employ them 
for our own benefit .alone, or cultivate them 
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merely lor their OM'n sake, but that, developing 
them to the utmost, we may apply them all to 
advance the glory of Him Whose gifts they are, 
and to promote the welfare of our fellowmen, 
who, wheresoever they may dwell, and whether 
they he rich or poor, learned or ignorant, are 
all alike the children of one common Pather, 
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The 10th March, 1883 
The Hon’ble Mr. H. J. Reynolds 

Vice-Chancellor 

GentlejieNj 

The academical year which has passed away 
since we last assembled within the walls of this 
Senate House on an occasion similar to the 
present, has been one of no common interest and 
importance in matters relating to education, and 
in particular to the University of Calcutta. In 
other circles, it will j)erhaps be remembered as 
the year in which the British and Indian forces 
of Her Majesty achieved a brilliant military ' 
success in Egypt. But we know that — 

“ Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war.” 

Our triumphs are won upon other fields, 
and with different weapons from those of the 
soldier : we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against ignorance, against prejudice, against 
aU that tends to darken the mind, and to trammel 
the spirit. It is well that we should sometimes 
meet, as we have met to-day, to hold a kind 
of review of our forces ■ to see how the 
campaign appears to be going : from what posts 
we have dislodged the enemy ; in what directions- 

68 
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we have been able to advance : and wliere we 
have been compelled to fall back. Let us pause, 
therefore, for a few moments, and take a 
retrospect of the history of the past year ; let 
us see what it has done for us, and what it 
has enabled us to do : what are its lessons, 
what are its warnings, and wliat are its 
encouragements. 


Among its encouragements, I desire first 
to speak of the establishment and inauguration 
of the Punjab University. The question of 
founding an University for the Punjab was first 
mooted by Sir Donald Macleod in 1865: a 
conditional promise of its foundation was given 
by the Government in 1869 ; this promise was 
renewed in 1877; and at last, after 17 years of 
° working, the Act which constituted 
e Umversity was passed in October, 1882. 
a ^ e movement in support of the creation of 
an Wersityin the Punjab ms of a thoroughly 
geume and popular character is prored. first, ' 
b^he perseverance rrith which in spite of long 

oS b <«soom-agement. this 

object has been pursued by the people- and 

clashes £ th ■"■Moh natives of all 

its atta£l oontributed towards 

pledtHhe t ‘^<="-■0- -Wch 

the prominence wUeritn^™?*" 

its promoters seemed 
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inclined to give to tlie cultivation ol’ Oriental 
literatui’e and to the study of modern science 
through the medimn of the vernacular, might 
not interfere with the usefulness of the 
institution as an agency for imparting the highest 
education, and for conferring those degrees which 
have liitherto been understood to imply a training 
in the scientilic method of Europe, and an 
acquaintance ■with the language and literature 
of England. But, if such doubts were felt, they 
have been dispelled by the Awse and judicious 
Avords in Avhich the legislative charter of the new 
institution is embodied. It is right and proper 
that an Indian University, and especially one 
Avhich combines the function of teaching with 
that of examining, should have an Oriental 
Department: and in its cultivation of the 
vernacular languages Ave may perhaps foresee for 
the Punjab University an extended area of 
usefulness, a means of enlarging its work beyond 
the borders of British territory, and of soAvmg 
the good seed of knoAvledge in Kashmu, in 
Afghanistan, and even in Central Asia. It is 
therefore Avith cordial good wUl that Are give 
the right hand of feUowship to this ubaat 
U niversity, the youngest of our academical 
sisters : we Avish that her work may prospei^ 
and that her success may exceed the most 
sanguine expectations of those whose energy and 
munificence have called her into being. 
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The Education Commission has continued 
its assiduous labours during the year, and we 
may expect that the results of its enquiries will 
shortly he given to the public. The duties 
entrusted^ to^ it do not include any direct 
exammationinto the condition and working of the 
Indian Universities. But it may confidently be 
predicted that the report of the Commission, and 

e orders which Government may pass upon it, 

^ exercise a powerful influence upon the 
Umyersity itself, as weU as upon the coUeges 
and schools which are the more immediate 
su jeo s of the Commission’s ennuiiT. A 
comprehensive review of the state of education in 
Into, an examination of its defects, and a series 
uggestions for its improvement, drawn up by 

theh cvn° eminently qualified, hy 

then e^enenoe and ahffities, for the duty 

at the heL “f ® ’^Mch stands 

impossihle to deny that the UnlversiC 
oes not actuaUy engage in the work 5 teacMnsr 
^tagely msponsiblefor what is taught ^e 

mIT i^tmotion cannot 

authorities of the SrS7w‘’''i?”r‘' 
in their duty if thev wanting 

the «commendations^vto “y 

At the same time, I fed some 
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confidence that one result of the report will he to 
dispel the erroneous notion that higher education 
in Bengal is a luxuiy provided for the few 
at the expense of the many. Statistics show that 
of the w'hole expenditure on education in Bengal 
about 60 per cent, is contributed by the people 
themselves. Of the 22 Colleges in Bengal which 
furnish returns to the Education Department, 
five are supported entirely by the munificence of 
their founders and the fees from their pupils, and 
receive no grants of public money. Conspicuous 
among tliese stands the Metropolitan Institution, 
with its 360 students, under the direction of 
the venerable Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
the only remaining member (if I mistake 
not) of the list of Eello^vs originally appointed 
when the University received its charter in 1867. 
It is doubtless true that a larger sum ought to be 
expended on the extension of primary education, 
but there is no foundation for the statement 
which has sometimes been made, that the 
instruction given in om* higher schools and 
colleges is a gift to a limited class at the cost of 
the general tax-payer. 

I am sure that I am right in mentioning, 
among the interesting occurrences of the year, 
the arrival among us of an eminent European 
scholar, as the Tagore Professor of Law in this 
University. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the obligations which the cause which we all 
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liave at lieart, the cause of truth and h‘ght 
and progress, owes to the scholars of Germany. 
The three great literatures of the ancient world, 
the Hebrew, the Sanski-it, and the Greek, ahkc 
have found in Germany their most laborious 
students, and then- most able expositors. The 
names of Ewald, of Bopp, of Hermann, are 
ousehold words in every country in which 
earning is held in honour. Those great men have 
passed a,way, hut their spirit survives, and in the 
^stmgmshed scholar whom we have been glad 
to welcome among us this year we find no 
^worthy successor of the iUustrious trio whom 

PE ins address last year, our 

ChanoeUo. Wd us that u-ere then ceLrlting 
he Silver Wedding of the East and the West, 
w "’ he closeness of the bond of union 

deUveiing “ra cSouttr™'?^ Wui-tzhurg 

Indian Brahmin. 

of to-dav a IflTiri 1 - ^ Convocation 

°t W. is that ot which f ® history 

the r “ticipated. to 

JemairsXoI !? B«th;ne 

TJnivorsify. One of tf 

■7 tine of these has been a pupil of the 
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Bethune School during the whole of her college 
course ; the other has studied partly at the Tree 
Church. Normal School, and partly at the 
Bethune School. To myself personally, connected 
as I have been for several years with the 
Bethune School as a member of its Managing 
Committee, and taking a warm interest in 
its welfare and progress, it is a subject of 
peculiar satisfaction that I am privileged to 
preside to-day at the admission of these ladies 
to the degrees they have so honourably won. 
I congratulate them on then’ success ; I 
congratulate the University on their incorporation 
among its graduates ; more than all, I 
congratulate the women of India, of whom they 
- are the representatives and the poineers. The 
condition of female education in India is still 
painfully backward. Here, in Bengal, more 
progress has perhaps been made than in other 
parts of the coimtry ; and we have now nearly 
50,000 girls attending schools, or receiving 
instruction in zenanas, in the Lower Provinces. 
The exertions of that admirable institution, the 
Utterpara Sabha, have largely contributed to 
the measure of success which has been attained. 
But after all, to what do these results amount ? 
Of the gu’ls of school-going age who ought to 
be at school, only about one in a hundred is 
actually under instruction in Bengal. Surely, 
this is a fact which we ought to lay deeply 
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to iicai't, a I’cproacli Y>'liicli wc ought to feel it 
incumhent upon us to remove. Only one in a 
hundred ! A touching apologue of early Christian 
literature tells us of a man who had a 
hundred sheep, of which one; went astray, and 
how he left the ninety and nine and followed 
the lost one into the desert, and found it and 
brought it bach. Stronger, far stronger, is the 
claim upon us ; we have not the one, but the 
ninetv and nine, to rescue and restore to the 
fold. 

The admission, therefore, of these ladies to 
their degrees is a matter for congratulation, not 
merely as it affects themselves or their personal 
friends, or the school in which they have studied 
but as an event which is calculated to give a 
widespread and powerful impulse to the cause 
of female education throughout India. That they 
should have done so well, is highly honourable 
to them, and they have really done better 
than then places in the list would seem to 
imply. I heard from one of the examiners, that 
though their answers in his subject were not 
framed so as to secure the highest number of 
marks, their papers showed an originality, a 
thoughtfulness, and a real comprehension of the 
subject, which gave him a high opinion, of the 
intellectual power of the writers. But creditable 
and gratifying as this testimony may be to them, 
I am sure that these ladies themselves would 
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be the first to say that their own success is as 
nothing in their eyes, compared with the effect 
which it may produce in paving the way to a 
general recognition of the right of the women of 
this country to education, and of the d^Uy of the 
men of this country to provide it for them. That 
the ceremony of to-day will contribute greatly 
towards this result, I think we cannot reasonably 
doubt. Not only will it arouse among women a 
demand for instruction, hut it will call attention 
to the question udth a voice wliich cannot 
be silenced or ignored, and it will make it 
impossible to deny to women opportunities which 
they have shown themselves able to turn to such 
good account. I do not, of course, mean that it 
is to he expected or desired that women in general 
should enter and graduate at our Universities ; 
hut it will at least he felt that the time is 
past for questioning the right of all women 
to receive an education suitable to their station 
in life, and to the faculties with which 
Providence has endowed them. 

It is this matter of female education which, 
if in one sense it is the great encouragement of 
the year, seems to me to he also the great lesson 
and warning of the year to us • of the Calcutta 
University. Of its aspect of encouragement I 
need not further speak. But it also teaches 
us how much may he done, and it warns us how 
much remains for us to do. So long as we 
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practically confine our efforts to one only of 
the sexes, so long as we instruct our hoys and 
allow our girls to grow up in ignorance, the 
battle is only half won, nay, the battle is not 
won at all. Perhaps the most valuable part 
of our education is that which we receive 
unconsciously : the most enduring lessons are 
those which are not formally taught, but which 
we imbibe in the atmosphere of our homes, and 
in the influences by which we are surrounded 
from the time when we first begin to observe and 
to learn. The question of female education has 


thus an important bearing on the moral and 
mental development not only of the daughters 
of India, but also of her sons. We can incline 
the tree by bending the young twig, and the 
impressions formed during the first seven years 
of life are not easily effaced. Nor does this 
w uence cease when the infant grows into the 
oy, and the boy develops into the youth. It 
y educating our women that we can best 
re e t e manners of our men, that we can 
es mmilcate that true politeness which springs 
rom e courtesy of the heart, and that we can 
red that low estimate of the female sex which 

charader°*^irV”t''*°fl'' 

thot educated womanhood 

evhs X-r of those 

th want „r “7'™^ - the result of 

want of moral training in our schools; and' 
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finally, it is in this agency that our best hope 
lies of being able to grapple with and efface 
the two great national sins of India, the sin 
of child-marriage, and the sin of enforced 


widowhood. 

I can readily understand that there may be 
many in India, perhaps some even among this 
assembly, who look upon this part of to-day’s 
ceremonial with some measure of doubt and 
apprehension. • St. Paul has told us that the path 
of safety for woman lies in the performance of 
the functions of wi'fe-hood and mother-hood, 
that is to say, in the exercise of the domestic 

duties and virtues. Por the possession of those 
virtues-the mild, unobtrusive virtues of the 
family and the home,— the women of have 
long been honourably distinguished. If there 
were reason to fear that the lustre of those 
virtues would be dimmed, or their strength 
impaired, by mental culture and education; if 
the proficiency of the student were to 
deterioration of the woman, we mig 

think that the honour of an academical de^re 

would be dearly purchased at such a " 

why should we anticipate such a result? Neithe 

,reaLn nor experience justifies any 

of the kind. Season teaches us that education 

tends to strengthen, not to enfeeble, ® 

of duty : experience points us to 

which have resulted from the education o 
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m other ages and countries. To raise woman 
from being the mere house-hold drudge does 
not disqualify her for being the household 
nanagOr. To laise her from being the mere 
oy and amusement of man makes her the better 
e to be his helpmeet and his counsellor 
m aU domestic matters. No one wishes, no one 
expects, that the extension of education to 
dian women will lead them at once to throw 
aside the restraints of caste, the habits of seclu- 
sion which the practice of the country justifies, 
or even the timidity of temperament which 
ch^aoterises them to-day. Those who apprehend 
mg like a disorganization of the present 
tL their fears, 

ehl T ™ °*. ““t so easily 

enrir?^ II, ““y refine the manners and 

trait tat it does not suddenly 

trtS i 1 r “ ta slow is 

tat from the°str6Mth 

which i <5 on conservative spirit 

powerful 

men. If “ “ , among her 

the Indian wotT’^ forward to a future when 
level in hei^^ f social 

hers, be assured thatThaTf,^^''.^'^^’°^®^^ “ 

one. Such a fim future is a very distant 

■”411 come not possibly come ; but it 

ome, not with the sudden con.mlsion of the 
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earthquake or the storm, but as gently and 
imperceptibly as the morning twilight melts into 
day. 

The results of the annual examinations 
continue to show that steady increase in the 
number of candidates which proves that the 
desire for higher education is more deeply and 
more widely felt year by year. Eor the first time 
since the foundation of the University, the 
number of candidates for Matriculation has 
exceeded 3,000. Tor the first time, the candidates 
for the Tirst Arts Examination have reached 
1,300. In the Entrance Examination, the 
percentage of success is slightly below that of 
last year, and in the Eirst Arts Exammation it 
is decidedly below it; but as this Eirst Arts 
Examination is the last which will be held under 
the old regulations, it seems unnecessary to 
attempt to analyse the causes which may have 
led to this comparative want of success. If, 
however, we take the actual numbers, we 
find that 1,458 boys passed the Entrance 
Examination against 1,409 last year, and 446 
passed the Eirst Arts against 364. In the 
examination for the B.A. degree, the figures 
show a similar increase in the number of 
candidates, and of those who passed the 
examination successfully, and the percentage of 
successful candidates is 41 against 29 in the 
previous year. There were in all 280 candidates. 
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of whom 231 chose the literature course, and 240 
the science course ; 88 of tin: former passed and 
109 of the latter. The failure.s in the A Course 
were 140, and only two candidates reached the 
standard of the First Division ; in the B Course 113 
failed, and 17 obtained First Class marks. These 
figures seem to show that, under the present 
system of examination, the science course is 
either easier in itself, or better adapted to the 
bent of mind of the average student, than the 
course in literature. But as the new regulations 
will take effect in January, 1885, there is little 
use in pursuing the train of thought Avhich is 
suggested by these results. For the degree of 
Bachelor of Law, there Avere 120 candidates, and 
of these 96 Avere successful. For the degree 
of Bachelor in Engineering, there Avas only one 
candidate, aa’Iio passed, and there Avere no 
candidates for the Engineering License. At the 
two examinations for the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine there were 50 candidates, of Avhom 
19 passed. The examination for the License 
in Medicine shoAved a larger proportion of 
failures, as only four candidates out of 19 Avere 
successful. For the M.A. degree, 37 candidates 
^peared, and 19 passed. The candidates for 
onours were 44, but only 40 actually attended 
the examination, and of these 26 passed, of whom 
6 were placed in the First Class. Altogether, it 
may be said that the results of these examinations 
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are of a very encouraging character, and 
that they tend to show that we are not 
merely increasing the number of boys who 
matriculate, hut that there is a steady growth in 
the proportion of matriculated students who 
offer themselves as candidates for a degree. It 
is my duty, however, to present impartially both 
sides of the shield ; and I am therefore bound to 
add that the Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
the blue ribbon of the University, has not been 
awarded this year, not for want of candidates, 
but because no candidate was considered to have 
shown sufficient' merit. An occurrence so 
discreditable to our graduates has happened 
but once before, in 1875. I can offer no excuse 
for this failure. It is true that the conditions 
of the examination are somewhat severe; but 
it is right that this should be the case when a 
prize of so much honour and value has to be 
awarded. The result is the more to be regretted, 
because it is almost the only blemish on what 
would otherwise have been a record of satisfactory 
progress and improvement, as reported by the 
University Examiners of the year. 

The vacancies caused by death during the 
year in the list of Eellows include three of our 
number who were directly engaged in the work 
of education at the time of their removal. 

The Rev. Eathier Van Impe, Rector of St. 
Xavier’s College, was a member of that illustrious 
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Society, named from tlie Pounder of Christianity, 
which has devoted to the improvement of 
India so many of its noblest sons and so 
large a share of its self-sacrificing labours. He 
died worthily in the cause to which he had 
consecrated his life ; for his end was hastened 
by liis unwillingness to relinquish the work on 
which he was engaged when he was attacked 
by the illness which resulted in his death, the 
work of the Committee on the education of poor 
Europeans and Eurasians in Bengal. 

Prederick Biden, Principal of the Calcutta 
Martiniere, was cut off by typhoid fever in the 
prime of life, and in the midst of a career of 
energy, usefulness and success. He was graduate 
of Cambridge, where he won an honourable 
place in the mathematical tripos ; and as the head 
of one of our leading educational institutions he 

isplayed not only the attainments of a scholar, 

ut the powers of a successful instructor and 
adiniQistrator. 


j\Hmshi Tamiz Khan, who had received from 
the Government the title of Khan Bahadur 
ac mowledgment of bis eminent services, was 
a strxkmg example of .vhat may be achieved 
perseverance. Born of humble 
parents, and beginning life as a mere compounder 

vnd shop, he rose by his energy 

^^ee-President of the Calcutta 
ociety, a distinguished member of the 
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Faculty of Medicine, Lecturer in Medicine at 
tlie Sealdah Hospital, and First Physician to 
that institution. He was the first to establish 
a charitable dispensary at Lahore, and to make 
the European system of therapeutics popular 
among the Sikhs. He was eminent for his 
professional skill, especially in the provinces 
of anatomy and pathology, and he was also 
honourably distinguished for the conscientious 
pains he bestowed on the instruction of his 
classes at the hospital. I have heard from one 
who had the best opportunity of judging, that 
he • had never known any medical teacher so 
scrupulously careful as Munshi Tamiz Khan in 
the preparation of his lectures, and in elucidating 
their meaning to the students. A portrait of 
him, obtained by a subscription among his 
pupils, has been placed in the haU of the 
Campbell Medical School, which owes so much 
to his labours. 

We have also to deplore the loss of Carl 
Louis Schwendler, one of our youngest members 
as regards the date of his appointment as a 
FeUow, but a gentleman whose eminent scientific 
attainments entitled him to rank among the 
leading physicists of India. His position as a 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers and as 
Electrician to the Government of India, vouches 
sufficiently for his professional acquirements; 
but he has also a special claim on the gratitude 

00 
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of Calcutta for the prominent part which 
he took in the establishment of our Zoological 
Gardens. The scheme of the Gardens was 
originaUy suggested by liim, and the collection 
of animals which he liberally presented to the 
Committee formed the nucleus of the existing 
menagerie. It lias rightly been resolved that 
his services shall be recogiused by the erection 
of a tablet in the Gardens to his memory. 

^ I cannot pass from this part of my subject 
^thout mentioning the name of one who is 
happily not removed from us by death, and 
who has not even formally severed his connection 
^th India, but whom it is unlikely we 
shaU ever see among us again. .,U1 who knew 
him and loved him-and those who loiew him 
vere many, and those who loved him were aU 
who knew him— must have felt that the ship 
which conveyed .Vrchdeacon Baly from these 
^ores took from us a man cast in no common 
moiBd, a inan whose loss cannot eashy be 

at once”’- dignity of manner which 

r spectl^n^' and commanded 

but -t"' qualities were his; 

tel;' ? Tia I --Id «Peak 

hi the cause olduTtion 

devoted labours on bthllf iTt 

oenaif of European and East 
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Indian children of the poorer classes. The code 
of instruction for such children, which was 
published a few weeks ago by the Government, 
will remain a lasting monument of his generous 
sympathy with those who have few to help them, 
and who can do but little to help themselves. 
“Cherisher of the poor” is a title often applied, 
and I am afraid often misapplied, m tins 
country; hut if there ever was a man to whom 
that honourable name could he applie m a 
truth and sincerity that man is Ai'chdeacon 

Such is a retrospect of some of the 
events of the past year; hut it is o 
use to look hack upon the past, unless we can 
draw from its lessons some rule for oui 
in the future. It is of little use to 
the body or the mind, unless, when 
preparation is past, and the ^fy of action 
we are resolved to use manfully m the iig 
the weapons we have been learning ° ^ 

Standing, as I stand here to-day, ^3^ 

of - audience lai.e^^^^^^^^^^ 

young men of Bengal, i responsibility 

im pressed with a sense of f^is 

Job attaches to those whom I tnjh. 

important era in the His ory wisely 

land. The policy of our ruler ^ 
determined that the people s a g^t of 

share than heretofore in the management 
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improvements. I tell vou 

unon vnn fi, deiDends largely 
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you have learnt here of the laws of health, and 
of their application both to the individual and to 
the community; and no less what you have 
learnt of the economic laws of production, and 
exchange, of the principles by which a country 
grows rich and great, and of the causes which 
strike it with poverty and decay. You can do 
much to raise the tone of society around you, 
to dispel prejudices, to foster education, to 
elevate woman to her proper sphere, to show by 
your daily lives that the most cultivated man 
makes also the most useful citizen. But to do all 
this, you must resolve to put aside all jealousy, 
all party-spirit, and all self-seeking ambition; 
to subordinate private aims to the public good ; 
to work in singleness of heart and with honesty 
of purpose. I dare say many of you remember 
the lines mth which one of the greatest 
of our poets, William Wordsworth, concludes 
his magnificent sonnet on a still greater poet, 
John Milton ; 

‘ So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness : and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.’ 

That is the spirit in which you must act ; 
and if you will do these things, and persevere in 
doing them, I repeat that there is no class which 
can contribute more largely than you to the 
success of that scheme of self-government by the 
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people, ■which is no'vr about to he tried. It is a 
glorious aim which I put before you ; the lot is 
fallen to you in a fair ground; you have a 
goodly heritage. You can do much to influence 
the destmies, and promote the highest interests, 
of this splendid country,— a land rich in all 
natural gifts, ennobled by the traditions and 
associations of the past, and bright with the 
proves and possibilities of the future. Spartam. 
nactm es, Jmne exormi, were the words of the 
Grecian mother to her son. Providence has 
assigned to you your sphere of duty in India; 
see that you leave your countrymen a wiser, a 
purer, a nobler nation than you found them.” 
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The I5th March, 1884 
The Hon’ble Wr. H. J. Reynolds 

Vice- Chancell or 


Gentlemen, 

Wlien it devolved upon me last year to 
deliver, in this place, the usual Convocation 
address, I noticed the steady increase in the 
number of candidates who offered themselves 
for examination hy the University. It was 
then an unprecedented thing that the candi a es 
for Matriculation should have exceeded 3,000, 
and that those for the Uirst Arts Examination 
should have reached 1,300. It might have been 
thought that the numbers last year were ue 
to some exceptional cause which won no 
recur, and that, at all events, the 
of the Punjab University would dunmis 
list of our students. But another 
examinations has now been held, an we 
the numbers larger than ever. The can 1 a 
for Matriculation have this year been 

the Eirst Arts they have been 1,495, an 

have been 501 candidates for the 

Bachelor of Arts. In the b^ve 

years, the candidates for the B. A- /e^ee have 

‘doubled in number, and 

Pirst Arts Examination have dou e m 
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eiglit yeiivs. In tlio lUntmTicG Exnminntion of 
this year, about 50 par cent, of the candidates 
were successful ; for the Pir.st Arts, the percentage 
was a little more than 43, for tlie B. A. degree 
it was 40. Eor the degree of Bachelor of Law 
there were 93 candidates, of whom 52 were 
successful. Thirty-seven ciindidates out of 50 
obtained Honours in Arts, and 27 out of 30 
candidates passed for the !M. A. degree. 

We speak of these results — and we are 
iustified in so speaking of them — as matters for 
congratulation, and satisfactory tokens of progress : 
but I am not sure that their signilicance is 
always fully appreciated. During the past ten 
years, about 13,000 students have passed the 
Entrance Examination, and the candidates for 
Matriculation now number between 3,000 and 
4,000 every year. These students, the school-boys 
of yesterday, the imdergraduates of to-day, 
will be the men of a feAV years hence, and the 
fathers of the next generation. Their actual 
number, it is true, is still insignificant ; but their 
influence is already out of proportion to their 
number, and their numbers are rapidly increasing. 
We already see them uniting in clubs and 
ssociations, holding discussions and passing 
'lutions on public questions, calling for legal 
administrative reforms, criticizing the 
of affairs, and drawing up memorials 
'iversity or the Government. I am 
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not one of tliose wlio regard tins movement, 
ivitli any dislike or apprehension. We may 
.sometime.s have to .smile at some foolish words, 
or to deplore some intemperate outbursts; we 
may think that their opinions of public men and 
public measures ai*e often crude, hasty, and 
ill-informed ; and that Government understands 
its business quite as well as the young amateurs 
who volunteer to correct and advise it. But 
these blemishes are of no great importance : thej" 
are faults of youth, which time and experience 
will remove. These energies, toned down by 
advancing years, and guided by more matured 
judgment, will do good work hereafter in the 
towns and villages of Bengal. My present object, 
however, is not so much to discuss the tendencies 
of this movement as to draw attention to its 
existence. The graduates and matriculated 
students of the University are rapidly becoming, 
at all events in Bengal, a kind of power in the 
State ; they exercise a great and growing influence 
on the elements of which native society is 
composed ; they are leavening the mass of 
Hinduism with new theories of religion, politics, 
and science ; they are tending to form a body of 
public opinion, not only on matters between the 
people and the Government, but on those far 
more important questions, to the settlement of 
which Government can conti'ibute so little, — 
questions which affect the daily lives, the habits, 
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and tlie modes of thought of the general 
community. It may ho a matter for consideration 
whether, in view of the enlarged numbers ?ind 
extended influence of the University, the time 
has not come for reconstituting its governing 
body, the Syndiciite, on a wider basis, so as to 
seciu’e a more adequate representation of the 
several faculties. 

Some matters of detail, connected with the 
examinations of the year, may be of interest to 
notice. The senior wrangler of the year, if I may 
borrow the phrase from Cambridge, is Asutosh 
Mookerjee of the Presidency College, who stands 
first on the list of B. A. graduates, and is the 
winner of the Eshan and Vizianagram scholarships 
and of theHurrish Oh under prize for mathematics. 
Among those who have taken Honours in Arks, 
the only fii’st class? man in English is Jogen 
Chundra Dutt, of the Presidency College. He 
has worthily maintained the literary reputation 
for which his family is\distinguished, for he is, 
I believe, a cousin of 'that gifted and lamented 
lady, too early lost to Ind^ia, the late Torn Dutt. 
In the same class-list it is\ gratifying to see the 
name of a lady who last y^^r won the distinction 
of the Bachelor’s degree, ChWdramukhi Bose, of 
t e Eree Church Institution.\ In the examination 
or the legal degree, the cakididate who stands 
ig est is Bhupati Chuclm-irbutty, of the 
resi ency College, to whom h^s been awarded 
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tlie gold medal given for distinguished proficiency 
in Law. The school which has shown, on the 
whole, the best results, not in point of mere 
numbers, hut in proportion to its size and to the 
number of its candidates, is the Mussoorie School. 
In the class-list for the Entrance Examination 
appears the name of a young gentleman who 
holds a high military command in the army of 
Nepal, and Avho has sho\vn on this occasion that 
he can handle the pen not less efficiently than 
the sword. I observe with great satisfaction 
that the year shows a marked increase in the 
number of Mahomedan students who find a 
place in our class-lists, and I trust that this 
increase is an earnest of a permanent movement 
among this section of the community to take 
then’ proper share in the educational progress 
which they see going on around them. Einally, 
I would remark that last year it was my duty 
to announce that no candidate had attained a 
sufficient standard of merit to justify the award 
of the Premchand Roychand studentship. This 
year, the studentship has not only been awarded, 
hut it has been awarded to a candidate, 
Ramchunder Majoomdar, of the Presidency 
College, who has passed an exceptionally brilliant 
and creditable examination. His success is the 
more satisfactory, because it is due, not to a 
superficial acquaintance with several branches 
of knowledge, but to his thorough mastery of 
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the particular departments of study in which he 
offered himself for examination. 

At the examinations of next year, the new 
regulations for the B. A. degree and for the 
First Arts Examination will come into force. 
This change in the subjects of study will 
necessarily ojierate to the disadvantage of those 
students who competed this year, hut failed to 
satisfy the examiners. It has, therefore, been 
determined to hold a subsidiary examination in 
May, so as to give these candidates another 
chance. As far as the Eii-st Aids Examination 
is concerned, I am not sure that it would not he 
desirable to make this a permanent arrangement, 
and to allow unsuccessful candidates to try again 
in the middle of the year. It is also contemplated 
to alter the time of year at which the annual 
examinations are held. Under the present system, 
the greater part of the cold weather, the best 
season of the year for steady and regular work, 
is taken up with the annual examinations ; and 
the schools and colleges hardly settle down to 
any definite coui-se of study between the beginning 
of the Durga Poojah vacation, and the issue of 
the class-lists in January. It is intended in 
future to hold the examinations (or at any rate the 
examinations in Arts) in the month of April. The 
change will, I know, be welcomed by the affiliated 
mstitutions, and I think it will prove of great 
advantage both to professora and to then- pupils. 
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Among those Avhom death has removed, 
dm’iug the past year, from the roll of our Senate, 
something more than a passing notice is due to 
the memory of Peary Chand Mitra. He Avas 
among the most senior of our PelloAvs, and in 
him Bengal has lost one of its most distinguished 
authors. To him belongs the credit of having- 
struck out a new line in vernacular literature, 
by his composition of what I believe is recognised 
as the first Bengali novel, and he Avas also a 
regular contributor to the Calouita Remeic. But 
his literary achievements are not his highest 
title to the aft’ection and esteem Avith which his 
name Avill long be cherished. It is to his 
exertions, as a Member of the Legislative Council, 
that Bengal owes the Act for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and he Avas one of the most 
energetic members of the Society Avhich has been 
instituted for the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of that excellent and merciful laAv. 

But, if the living are taken from our midst, 
the dead sometimes seem to come back to us. 
It is the province of the painter and the sculptor 
to reproduce the features and figures of the 
illustrious departed, so as not only to preserve 
their memory, but almost to restore to us their 
living presence. A Avork of art of this kind has 
lately been placed in the vestibule of our 
Senate House, the statue of our honoured follow'- 
citizen and benefactor, Prosuniio Humar ^J.’agoro 
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I need nol liere speak oC ilie claims of that 
eminent man to public respect, and in 
particular to the grateful recollection of the 
University of Calcutta. The generous and 
eloquent tribute ndiich our Chancellor paid to 
his memory on the day on ndiich that shitue 
was unveiled, expressed, in liappier language 
than I could use, the feeling of common 
admu’ation for the integrity which distinguished 
his life, and for the public spirit which led 
him to dedicate his wealth to the encouragement 
of the study of law in this University. His 
munificent benefaction has lately been 
supplemented by the present representative of 
his name and inheritor of his vhtues. Sir 
Jatindro I'lohun Tagore, to whose liberality 
we owe not only the statue which adorns this 
building, but also the medals which null 
henceforth be annually presented to the two 
most deserving students who attend the Tagore 
lectures, and of which the first award has been 
made to-day. 

A notice of the educational history of the 
year would be incomplete without some 
reference to the effect of the first International 
Edaibition which has been held in India, This 
is not the occasion to speak of the economic 
results of the Exhibition, of its influences on 
the trade and commerce of the country, of its 
usefulness in bringing both producers and 
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consumers in India within the reach of new 
markets. I speak of it to-day as an educational 
agency, and as such it cannot but have made 
an impression even on the simple rustic who 
regarded it with a kind of stolid wonder as 
a mere Jadooghar, a mere palace of magic. The 
Exhibition is a school which has taught some- 
thing even to such unpromising pupils as these ; 
and still more has it aroused the interest, and 
quickened the intelligence, of the Indian 
craftsman and artizan. Next, it has been -a 
mighty power in breaking down those 
traditional habits which in this country seclude 
the female sex from association with men. No 
one can have visited the Exhibition without 
having been struck with the number of native 
ladies who were to be met with in its courts and 
galleries. Arrangements were made for setting 
aside certain days and hom’s for their visits : 
but this scheme was only partially successful. 
They found that they could enter among the 
general throng of visitors without being in any 
way molested or annoyed, and they availed 
themselves freely of this newly-discovered 
liberty. I saw it stated not long ago in the 
papers, that nearly 60,000 native ladies had 
then visited the Exhibition ; and, if this 
statement is correct, the fact is one of which 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance. Lastly, I understand that we have 
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reason to liopo, that the Exhibition will lr‘.'iv<- 
behind it the nucleus of uliut may j^row 
bereaftor into a school of economics. tecbnolo:;y, 
and the line arts. Calcutta already ])ossesses 
a School of Art. but I believe; that those who 
are interested in the development of the 
industrial arts will recognize the advantagc.s 
of an arrangement, by which these studies Avill 
mutuallv assist and encourage each other, 
united round one common centre, and super- 
vised hy one common head. 

Among the many visitor.s whom the 

Exhibition has attracted to Calcutta, has been 
an eminent. Sanskrit .scholar, who has laboured 
earne.stly and successfully to draw closer the 
bonds of union between our University and tin* 
University of Oxford. “Many who arc present 
to-day were lately g;ithered in this I'oom to 
hear what Professor ^lonier Williams had to 
tell us of the establishment of the Indian 
Institute at Oxford, nie Institute will be 
opened in thc^ cour.se of the present year : and 
the debt of gmtitude Avhich we owe t o Professor 
Williams for his exertions in fotmding it, will 
he repaid in thh manner wdiich will gratify him 
most, if our students make full use of the 
advantages Avhich the Institute holds out for 
their acceptance. Arrangements are now in 
progress for granting special privileges and 
facilities to those graduates of our UniA^ersity 
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who may desire to take an Oxford degree : and 
I trust that the number of such graduates will 
increase year by year. We have had, within 
the last few weeks, another interesting proof 
of the kindly and sympathetic feeling with 
which this University is regarded by the 
Universities of Great Britain. We received 
a communication, informing us that the 
University of Edinburgh was about to 
celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of 
her foundation, and inviting us to send a delegate 
to Edinburgh to represent our University on the 
occasion. It has been wittily and justly said 
that the Bengali is the Scotchman of India. 
When the time comes for us to celebrate our 
three-hundredth anniversary, I trust it will be 
found that we have been true to the character 
we bear, and that we can display a series of 
trophies in literature and science not less 
illustrious than those which the Edinburgh 
University can boast of to-day. In the meantime, 
we cordially welcome this and all other 
manifestations which tend to excite a community 
of feeling and interest between us and the 
Universities of Europe, and to bridge over 
the gulf which separates the East from the 
West. 

The principal object of our meeting to-day 
is to recognise and reward the merits of those 
students who have passed the prescribed 
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oxamination.s ol' the Univr’rsity. Tt has hecn 
my privilege to admit them to their degrees, and 
it has heen my duty to charge them that ever, 
in their life and conversation, thev show 
themselves worthy of the distinction which the 
University has conferred upon them. These 
words are, I hope, not looked upon hy our young 
graduates as a mere conventiomil formula. They 
are words of deep and serious meaning ; and it 
is their ohject to show that education is intended 
to he something more than an ability to pass an 
intellectual test, and that knowledge, though it 
may deserve honour and reward, falls short of 
its highest ends, if it fails to influence the 
character and to elevate the life. The great 
English poet of our own days has drawn, with a 
master s hand, the distinction between Knowledge 
and Wisdom, betn^een the earthly nymph of the 
mind and the heavenly goddess of the soul. I 
dare say that passage is familar to many of you, 
bixt let me quote a few words from an author 
with whom you are, perhaps, less likely to be 
acquainted. “ Into a malicious soul,” says an 
ancient writer, “Wisdom shall not enter, nor 
dwell in the body that is subject to sin. Eor 
Wisdom is a loving spirit.” These words were 
written more than two thousand vears ago, and 
though the author of them is unknown, the 
truth and beauty of his book have preserved it 
from the destruction which has overtaken so 
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many of the Avritings of antiquity. The passage 
I have quoted seems to me to display a true 
spiritual insight, and to teach a lesson Avhich it 
is Avell to hear in mind. A life of purity and a 
heart of charity, a conscience void of offence 
and a soul full of affectionate sympathy — these 
are the qualities which Wisdom requires in her 
votaries ; these are the conditions under which 
she Avill consent to dwell ivith men. On occasions 
of this kind, I have sometimes heard students 
exhorted to folloAv knowledge for its own sake, 
not for the wealth or honour it may bring to 
its possessor, hut to find in it its own reward, 
and to cherish it not for what it gives, but for 
what it is. That is doubtless a noble aim, but I 
would remind those students AAdio hear me to-day 
that there is a higher and nobler object than 
even this. It is possible for the mere student, 
however disinterested and self-denying he may 
be in the pursuit of knowledge, to be dwarfed 
on the moral side of his being; and it is often 
complained of as a defect in the education given 
in our Schools and colleges, that it fails to attach 
due importance to the value of ethical training. 
But he who would make Wisdom liis aim, must 
learn to discipline his passions as well as to 
enrich his intellect ; his life must be free from 
stain ; he must love knowledge, not merely for 
its own sake, but for the sake of the good it 
may enable him to do to others ; he must grow. 
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(in tile words of the poet to whom I have 
already referred ) — 

Kot alone in power 

And knowledge : but, from hour to hour, 

In reverence and in charitj*. 

It is a lofty ideal, hut not an unattainable 
one. We meet now and then with a man, in 
whose character the various elements are so 
genially mixed, that, while the poivers of a 
capacious intellect are cultivated to their fullest 
development, the soul remains as jmre as the 
soul of a child, and the heart as tender as the 
heart of a woman. Wlien such a man has the 
divine faculty of impressing others with the 
great truths which permeate his omi soul, he 
becomes a leader of men, and his appearance 
inaugurates a new era in the spiritual and mental 
history of the world. Such was Sakyamuni, 
probably the greatest man whom this country 
has ever produced. But Sakyamuni, you will 
perhaps say, is a semi-mythical personage ; his 
age is too far removed from ours ; the conditions 
of modern life are different ; to us of the present 
day he is little more than an abstraction and a 
name. "Well — ^this country has produced, in 

the present century, a man cast in a very similar 
mould, a man who has lived and worked among 
us, whose features were familiar to us all, and 
whose words are still fresh in the memory of 
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many Ayho are present to-day. I will not attempt 
to determine the exact rank which history will 
assign to Keshub Chunder Sen in the noble 
band of thinkers, reformers, and philanthropists. 
The full measure of his greatness we of the 
present generation are perhaps unable to 
appreciate ; just as a traveller, standing at some 
mountain’s foot, camiot truly estimate the height 
of the eminence which towers above him. On 
this point, the next age "will form a more accurate 
judgment than is possible now. But I think we 
shall not err in saying that when the verdict of 
posterity is passed upon the life and work of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, fom* characteristics in his 
career will be marked out for prominent notice, 
rirst, the marvellous harmony vdth which bis 
mind united some of the noblest products of 
Western culture and civilization, with the depth 
and thoughtfulness of the Oriental intellect. 
Secondly, the just proportion which his 
temperament maintained between the domain 
of thought and the sphere of action. Penetrated 
as he was with the spirit of devotional religion, 
he was yet no visionary mystic, his periods of 
seclusion and meditation were but intervals in 
which he gathered inward strength for the active 
prosecution of the work to which his energies 
and his life were devoted. Thirdly, the catholic 
spirit which led him to recognise the germs of 
truth in all religious systems, and to assimilate 
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tlie loftiest and most ennobling principles of 
tbem all. Pourtbly, the generous and large-hearted 
charity ■n’hich made his career a crusade against 
all forms of ignorancOj oppression, and 'vvi’ong. 
The amelioration of suffering, the extension of 
education, the advocacy of temperance, the 
discouragement of child marriage, the emancipa- 
tion of the Hindu widow — these were the 
practical aims by which he sought to lighten 
the burdens and elevate the condition of those 
around him, no less than by the speculative 
truths of the pure and lofty theism which he 
taught. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this topic, 
partly because, in such an assembly as this, it is 
natural to refer to so momentous an event as 
the death of one of India’s noblest sons, and 
also because the subject is one which seems to 
me not inappropriate to the occasion which has 
called us together to-day. Por, though much of 
Keshub Chander’s greatness was peculiarly his 
own, the distinctive character of his teaching 
was largely influenced by his education and 
training. It is a rare thing for a great religious 
reformer to be a tolerant man. A religious 
re ormer must be thoroughly in earnest, and 
a thoroughly earnest man, from the depth 
° convictions, is apt to be impatient 

with those who differ from him, and to be 
blmdto the merits of any other system than his 
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own. The breadth of view which distinguished 
Keshub Ohunder Sen, the catholicity of mind 
which gave him earnestness without intolerance, 
and faith without dogmatism, was due ( if I 
mistake not ) to his study of history, to his 
knowledge of the rise and progress of other 
theological systems, to his acquaintance with the 
phenomena of religious thought in other ages 
and other countries. He was an illustrious 
example of that culture which it is the aim 
and the end of this University to foster, the 
development of the Eastern mind through the 
science and literature of the West. And there 
is another reason why, before such an audience 
as is gathered here to-day, I should speak of the 
great man whom India has lost. The life of 
Keshub Ohunder Sen is a pledge and an assurance 
that Providence has yet a great destiny in store 
for this land. The age and the country which 
have produced such a man may well look forward 
with hopeful anticipation to the next scene of 
the drama in which he played , so distinguished a 
part. But it is not enough merely to wait and 
to hope. It remains for you, the students of 
this generation, to follow in his footsteps, to 
complete his work, to show yourselves worthy to 
be called his fellow-countrymen. 
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The 19th December, 1885 
The Hon’ble C. P. Ilbert, MA, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Vice- Chancel lor 


Gentlemen, 

The meeting of to-day for the conferment of 
Degrees takes place at an unusual time and after 
an unprecedented interval. A similar meeting 
has not been held in the month of December 
since that gathering of 27 years ago at which 
the first Vice-Chancellor of this University, Sh’ 
James Colvile, announced that out of the modest 
roll of thirteen candidates for a Degree in Arts, 
two only had succeeded in attaining the required 
standard. Until quite recently the examinations 
for Degrees took place during the cold weather 
and a special Convocation for conferring Degrees 
was held as soon as possible after the results of 
the examinations had been made known, that is 
to say, either during or immediately before or 
after the month of March. But a short time 
ago the University authorities came to the 
conclusion that the practice of holding these 
examinations in the cold weather disorganised 
the schools and colleges during the best season 
of the year for work, and accordingly, they 
resolved that the dates should he altered, that 
the Entrance, Eirst Arts, and B. A. examinations 
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should he held in or about the month of April 
and that the M. A. examination should take 
place in November. These changes came into 
complete operation in the course of the present 
year, and one of their results was the postpone- 
ment of the meeting for conferment of Degrees 
from March until December. This is how it has 
come to pass that a year and three quarters has 
elapsed since my immediate predecessor addressed 
the assembled University in those terms of 
refined and chastened eloquence which fell so 
appropriately from a scholar’s lips. 

I have been informed that this change of 
dates has not given complete satisfaction in all 
quarters. If the question were simply one of 
competition between the conflicting claims of 
teaching and examination, then holding, as aU 
who know what education means must hold, that 
examination is not an end, but merely a test, I 
should unhesitatingly give the preference to the 
claims of teaching. But I am aware that there 
are other considerations which have to be taken 
into account, and I am not sufiiciently familiar 
with the practical working of om* schools and 
colleges to pronounce an opinion on the argu- 
ments which have been advanced on either side. 
It may be that some of the complaints which 
have been made arise out of the friction 
necessarily incidental to the change from one 
svstem to another, but of one thing I feel sure, 
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and that is, that an experiment wliich was not 
made Avithout inature deliberation, and tlie 
adoption of Avhich involved a good deal of 
trouble and expense, should not be abandoned 
lightly nor until it has had a thoroughly 
fair trial. 

Coneurrently Avith these changes in the dates 
of the examinations, some material changes were 
made in their character. It is difficult to 
explain the nature of these changes Avithout 
recapitulating facte AA-hich are AA'ithin the 
intimate knoAAiedge of the audience of students 
and teachers here present. And yet I am 
tempted to touch on those facts, because I haA’’e 
reason to believe that much of the IcnoAvledge 
about our University course is of an esoteric 
character and has not extended to the world at 
large. Noav this University is the principal testing 
machine for the results of hiccher education 
throughout that vast aggregate of territories 
knoAvn as the Presidency of Bengal, not to 
mention such adjoining or outlying countries as 
Nepal and Ceylon, and its certificates, licenses, 
and degrees are daily presented as credentials to 
the employers of intellectual labour throughout 
the Indian Empire. It is important that there 
should be some general hnoAvledge of Avhat those 
credentials reaUy mean, and I feel sure that if 
any of my Avords should reach a Avider audience 
than that Avhich is assembled in this hall, they 
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will tend to show how thorough is the course of 
instruction which must he undergone, and how 
searching are the tests which are applied before a 
student can obtain any of the Degrees which 
have been conferred to-day. 

Let me remind you therefore what are the 
main stages in om’ University com’se. The one 
great portal through which all University 
students must enter is, as all the student 
world knows, the Entrance examination. This 
is potentially open to aU the world, and he who 
succeeds in passing it thereupon becomes an 
under-graduate of the University, and if he 
intends to pursue his studies as such, must do so 
in one of its affiliated institutions. Let us 
suppose that our student pursues to its end the 
high road provided for him by the Eaculty of 
Arts. The next gate at which he has to knock 
is the Eh’st Aids examination. No one may 
knock here unless he has studied in an affiliated 
institution for not less than two academical 
years from the date of passing the Entrance 
examination, and consequently this second 
examination may be described as corresponding 
roughly to what is called Moderations at Oxford. 
Two years more, or fom years at least after 
Entrance, and then comes the examination for 
the Degree of B. A., after passing which the 
under-graduate develops into a graduate. But 
he may, if he pleases, present himself for a still 
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fiirUuu* uxainin:itio!v, wliicli qitalifus him for the 
Degree of M. A, 

Tlic !M, A. Deii:i‘t‘i* mirks »h<i Siiril stnue in 
ilic "real higliwav of Arl', JUil the 1. ruv(‘i>ity 
student may hrancli oiT, at diifen-nt iioinisAiy the 
roads uditcli lead to licenses and dei re>'s in of iter 
Dacullies, The candidate for a license in 
Engbiecring may diverge at once, hnt he mn^'i 
have studied regularlv in an alUliahal school of 
Engineering for three vears after Ihilranee 
hcforc he presetits himstdf for the lir.st of the 
two successive examinations which qualify him 
for a license. The cjmdidates for a license in 
IMedicinc and Surgery and the candidates for 
Degrees in any Eactilty. must liave passed the 
Eirst Arts examination before they tn'o admitted 
to examination in their special hranche.s. And 
the candidate for a Degree itt Lc.w must have 
travelled one stage further along the high road of 
Aids, for he is not admitted to the t;xamiuation 
in Law nutil he has qualified himself for the 
Degree of D.A. 

E’ow it is in the Arts examinations that the 
recent changes have been made. The general 
Entrance examination remains unaltered, and the 
alterations in the Eirst Arts examination are not 
very material. As I understand them, they consist 
in the substitution of one history paper and two 
papers in physics for two liistory papers and one 
paper in chemistry, thus inclining the balance 
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slightly more in favonr of physical science. But 
the changes in the examination for the Degree 
of B. A. are of real importance. The candidate 
for this examination may present himself in 
either of two courses which are known as the A. 
course and the B. course, and which may ho 
described with sufficient accuracy as the Arts 
course and the Science course. Under the old 
system the number of subjects wliich might be 
taken up in each course was four, and in each 
com’se both English and Mathematics were 
compulsory subjects. Under the new system 
the number of the subjects which may be taken 
up in either course has been reduced to three, 
and jllental and Moral Science has been 
substituted for Mathematics as a compulsory 
subject in the A. course. Again, under the old 
system the B. A. examination was a pass 
examination, although those who passed in it 
were graded in three divisions, those entered in 
the first division ranking in order of merit. 
The examination for Honours in Arts came 
subsequently, but under the old system no one 
could obtain honours unless he had passed all the 
previous examinations without a single failure. 
Under the new system the subjects for the B. A. 
examination are divided into ‘Pass Subjects’ and 
corresponding ‘ Honours Subjects,’ the latter 
being the former with modifications and 
additions, so that the student has the choice 
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eitlier of a Pass Degree or of an Ilonour Degree. 
The examination for the ]\I. A. Degree .still 
remains as one which can be passed at a later 
stage, and has practically taken the place of the 
old examination for Honours in Arts, The object 
of these changes was to raise the .standard of 
efficiency by making the subject fewer, and at 
the same time to enable the higher class of candi- 
dates for the B. A. Degree to have their superior 
abilities or attainments tested and rewarded 
by examination. They were under discussion 
for a good many years, and were agreed upon 
before I had anything to do with the University, 
and it would perhaps he presumptuous in 
me to express an opinion upon them. But as 
far as I can judge, they appear to me to he 
entirely in the right direction. They are 
certainly in accordance with the changes which 
recent experience at the English Universities 
has shown to he deshahle. Their tendency is 
towards greater specialization and concentration 
at the later stages of the University course, 
^d thus towards more exact and "'thorough 
knowledge of the subjects which the student 
aplies himself to master. They also enable 
the student who deshes to take up the more 
ambitious com-se of Honoui-s to do so at an 
earher stage than was possible under the old 
^s em. The course required by the Calcutta 

sta^ e can he reached 
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appears to me long when compared with the 
ordinary course of the Englisli Universities, and 
though I am aware that the under-graduate 
usually begins here at an earlier age, yet it 
would probably be held that the nati\^ of India 
can and should begin his special and professional 
work earlier than the more slowly maturing 
English youth. What the Indian student wants 
is not so much stimulants as solid food, and 
professional education should in this countrv 
be brought nearer to early education than h 
usually possible or desirable in England 
Moreover, it is not every one who can afford thr* 
time required for proceeding to the full Degree of 
M.A., and therefore the opportunity now afforded 
to the abler and more energetic students of 
presenting themselves for Honours at an eaidh. 
stage is an undoubted boon. And it j.s hi i 
desirable that every facility and encouragejrie„t 
should be afforded to those of our students v'h 
aim at University Honours. The day is ’ 
past when a mere degree of the University cou|f 
be used as a passport to ofldce or omploynjo; 

Our graduates are now counted not by hcoiv-h 
by hundreds but by thousands. As 
education has become more common, the vnhfi> 
the symbol which denotes it has proportion/ ( 'f 
fallen, so that here also we have a curre/^*' 
question to solve. It may be solved 
bi-metallic principles. We cannot mahe 
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great or sudden change in our ordinary standards 

■svithout cruising injustice and hard^hip, hut \vc 

can and should enahie our hetlcr students to 

show to wliat heights they can rise, and thus 

issue coinage of a higher standard which, under 

the heallhv and natural influence of nuitnal 
% 

competition, will adjust itself to the intellectual 
level of the times. It is to our Honour men 
that we are to look for those who are to fill the 
highest positions in public and professional life, 
and it is gratifving to find that not onlv is the 
niimher of graduates in ITonours steadily 
increasing, hut that the highest standard which 
they attain is steadily rising. 

It would he premature to pronounce on the 
effect of changes which have been so recently 
made, hut so far the experience derived from the 
new cour.se of studies is decidedly encouragiug. 
I am informed that in the knowledge of English 
literature shown hy the 13.A. candidates there 
has been a very marked improvement, that in the 
opinion of those actually engaged in instruction 
in philosophy, the present B.A. is probably 
guite egual to the old M.A., and that there has 
been similar improvement, though perhaps not 
guite to the same extent, in the other branches. 
This is only what should he expected of a system 
which compels the more mature student to 
concentrate his energies on those branches of 
study for which he has a real aptitude instead 
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of dissipating them on an unduly largo number 
of subjects. 

Through the kindness of the Registrar I 
have been supplied with some facts and figures 
bearing on the results of the recent examinations. 
But before going into them I should explain 
that in order to remove hardships which might 
otherwise have been caused by the changes in 
the course of studies, supplementary ]?,A, and 
B,A. examinations were held in May 188^) for 
the purpose of giving students already on the 
University books one more chance of presenting 
themselves in the course about to bo superseded' 
Thus the graduates of to-day include not only 
those who have passed their Degree examinations 
in the present year, but also those who passed in 
the supplementary examination of 1884i, Thf, 
fact of these supplementary examinations having 
been held, together with the change oJ“ dates, h/if) 
exercised a disturbing influence on our staUstics 
and makes it more dij03.cult than usual to compare 
the results of successive years. Lost I should 
weary you with a confusing array of figures 1 
will confine myself, in the results I am abonl, io 
state, to the more popular faculties of Arts and 
Daw, and shall not attempt to workout the 
statistics supplied by the faculties of Medicine 
and Engineering. 

The number of candidates for tho geneivi,| 
Entrance examination still shows a luarkod ajaj 
6fi 
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rapid increase. In the year 18S3 my predecessor 
mentioned as an unprecedented fact that it 
had exceeded 3,000. In the following year it 
rose to 3,591, and in tlie present year it has 
come up to no less than d-,3l7 ; hut tliis increase 
may, perhaps, he partly accounted for hy the 
greater length of the interval since the last 
examination. As to the P. A. examination, I 
helieve that for purposes of comparison the 
number of candidates for the supplementary 
examination in 1881- .should he added to the 
candidates for the last ordinary examination. 
If this is done, the numbers shon* 1,579 as 
against 1,195 in the previous year. So also the 
aggregate of those who presented themselves 
for the supplementary examination and the last 
ordinary examination for the Degree of 11. A. is 
677 as against 501 in the previous year. Por 
the Degree of Bachelor of Laws there have 
been 113 candidates in 1885 as compared Anth 
93 in the year before. So much for the 
applications. Now let us consider the results. 
And here I may disregard the supplementary 
examination and confine myself to the working 
of the new system, and of so much of the old 
system as remains unchanged. Out of the 906 
entries for the P . A. examination, 10 passed in the 
first division or class, 215 in the second, and 182 
in the third, making 137 in all, or a percentage 
of over 18 per cent. This is a slight improvement 
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on 1883, wlicn the percentage of success was a 
little over 46. Of the 428 candidates for the 
B. A. Examination, 15 passed with honours 
in the first division (I cannot help thinking that 
class is a more appropriate term for an honour 
course), 41 passed Avith honoiu’S in the second 
division, and 256 passed without honours, making 
a total of 311, or a percentage of 72’66 on the 
entries. Here there is a very marked improvement 
on the year 1884, when the percentage of 
passes (there was no honour com’se then for the 
B. A. Degree) , was 46. Rememhei’ing what we 
have heard about the character of those who 
passed, we are entitled to regard these results as 
satisfactory in the extreme. Eor the Degree 
of M. A. 34 passed out of a total of 61, as 
against 64 out of 86 in 1884. The alteration 
in the examination and consequent raising of 
the standard has doubtless affected the numbers. 
In the academical year last referred to by my 
predecessor, 93 candidates stood for the Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws and 52 obtained it. At the 
latest examination there were 143 candidates for 
the B. L. Degree and 77 were successful, 10 in 
the first division and 67 in the second. 

Now we come to the Entrance examina lo 
Here, out of a total of 4,317, 1,416 only 
passed, being a percentage of less than 3 . 
undoubtedly marks an exceptionally larg 
proportion of failures. The percentages of succ 
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in the three preceding years "ivere {omitting 
decimals) d-7, 46, and 40, and the drop to less 
than 34 is very hig. The large niimhcr of 
failures has naturally enough caused much 
disappointment and given rise to a good deal of 
comment, and it has been suggested that the 
difference hetveen the results of the last and 
of previous examinations indicates an element 
of variahilitj’- and arhitrariness which is not 
creditable to the system. These criticisms have, 
as was most proper, been made the subject of 
very careful consideration by the Syndicate. As 
regards the past, the Syndicate have come to the 
conclusion that there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that the general results of the 
examinations have been vitiated by caprice, error 
or unfairness. And as regards the future, tliey 
have proposed certain modifications in the system 
of examinations which it is hoped will go far 
towards meeting the undoubted difficulties which 
have to be encountered in examining such an 
enormous host of candidates. The number of 
moderators is to be doubled, and in addition 
to the ordinary Examiners for the Entrance 
examination, there will be four head Examiners, 
one for each of the four subjects of examination. 
The duties of the head Examiner in each subject 
will be to prepare the examination papers, to look 
over ten per cent, of all the answer papers marked 
by each of the other Examiners in his subject, 
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to call tlieir attention to any want of uniformity 
in awarding marks, or to any discrepancy in 
tlie work which he may notice, and, in any 
case he thinks proper, to return the paper to 
any Examiner. It is also the duty of the head 
Examiner in each subject to call the Examiners 
together before they begin to look over the 
papers, and to explain to them the way in 
Avhich he considers that the questions should he 
answered. 

The causes Avhich led to the recent failures 
are to he further considered hy the Senate, and 
it is not proper for me to express an opinion 
upon them. Two explanations, however, may 
he suggested which reflect no . discredit either 
on examiners or on examinees. One is that the 
recent change in dates has disturbed the class 
arrangements in the schools which prepare for 
the examination, and that consequently hoys have 
been sent up who, if the old arrangements had 
remained, would not have presented themselves 
until six months later. Another is that the 
new institutions, which to the satisfaction of 
all Avho are interested in education are springing 
up all over the country and are showing 
symptoms of healthy and vigorous life,, have 
uot yet completely succeeded in gauging our 
University standard, and have, as was natural 
enough, formed somewhat too sanguine an 
estimate of the capabilities and prospects of their 
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pupils. If tli(3sc c.vplanaiions arc correct, tie; 
evil is one which Avill in course of time right 
itself. 

But AA'hatevcr improvements Ave may introduce 
into our examining machinery, the magnitude 
of the task A\'ith Avhich our examiner.s have 
to grapple Avill alAA'ays he a .source of great 
difficulties, and undoubtedly supplies food for 
serious reflection. IVe have, as I luiA’e said, 
tmdertaken to act as the principal testing 
machine of higher education for the Avhole of 
the Bengal Presidency. The numbers AA'ith 
which Ave have to deal groAA* every year, and 
the burden imposed upon -us does not appear to 
have been materially lessened by our young 
sister University at Lahore, a lady of tender 
years, at AAffiose birth I was prh'ileged to assist 
shortly after my arrh'al in this country. You 
are aware that the project of founding another 
University bas recently been rcviA'ed, and has 
been made the subject of communications AAuth 
our Syndicate. Last summer a letter was laid 
before the Syndicate in AA’hich they Avere asked 
whether it was true that an opinion had been 
e to the effect that the Calcutta University was 
overburdened with work, and would be relieved 
by the removal of the schools and coUeges in 
°^’|'^"^6stern Provinces from connection 
^ short, that the Calcutta University 
on res would be glad to get rid of those 
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schools and colleges. The Syndicate replied 
that they -were not aware of such an opinion 
being held, and that they did not think the 
University would he benefited by the severance 
suggested. I was not present at, and took no 
part in, the deliberations of the Syndicate on the 
subject, and I am not personally aware of the 
precise grounds on which the reply was based, 
hut I can well imagine that the form of the 
reply was much influenced by the form of the 
request. The very last thing that we should 
he disposed to say to our friends in the North 
West is that we should he glad to get rid of 
them. On the contrary, we welcome them, 
and the more of them that come to us the better 
we shall he pleased. We are proud to number 
among our graduates such men as Chotay Lai 
Sarma, who has just taken one of the highest 
places in the last B. A. examination, and we hope 
that the Agra College will send us many more 
of his Kke. But .if I were asked whether there 
might not be room for yet another University 
in the Presidency of Bengal, and whether the 
establishment of such a University would really 
prejudice the interests of our own, I for one 
should have no hesitation as to the answer which 
I should make. Eemembering as I do that 
the population of the Lower Provinces alone is 
60 millions of people, and that the population 
of the North Western Provinces and Oudh is 
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44 millions, that is to say, nearly equal to tliat 
of the whole German Empire ; remcmhering also 
that our hold, the hold of this University, on the 
people is now so firm and sure that we need fear 
no competition, I would say that, if and 
whenever a scheme is matured for establishing 
a University in the neighbouring Provinces, and 
if we obtain satisfactory assurance that there 
will be no lowering of those high University 
standards of which we are so justly proud, then 
we would not tmm the cold shoulder on our new 
sister, hut would welcome her as a helpmate, 
recognising that in the vast field of Indian 
education there is room for an almost unlimited 
number of workers, and an almost indefinite 
variety of systems. 

In the course of the remarks which I made 
just now, I mentioned the name of Mr. Chotay 
Lai Sarma, as one of the most distinguished 
graduates of the year. He took the first place 
in the first division in English, and in justice to 
those who took corresponding places in other 
divisions, I ought to mention their names also. 
The first division in Mental and Moral Science 
was monopolized by Mr. Jogindrakumar Sinha 
of the Metropolitan Institution, the Eirst 
Livision in Physics and Chemistry by Mr. 
Basanticharan Sinha of the Presidency College. 
Mr. Baikunthanath Kabiraj of the General 
Assembly’s Institution stood at the head of the 
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Krst Division in Sanskrit, and Mr. Satischandra 
Ray of the Presidency College at the head of 
the Pirst Division in Mathematics. In the M.A. 
Examination Mr. Asutosh Mookerjee, to whose 
achievements my predecessor referred in 1881*, 
maintains his pre-eminence as a Mathematician, 
and, for the sake of the profession to which I 
belong, I am glad to see that he has devoted 
himself to the study of the law, and has carried off 
the gold medal recently offered for competition 
among law students hy my friend Maharaja Sir 
Jatindro Mohun Tagore. In the actual number 
of marks obtained he has been surpassed by 
Mr. Kumudinikanta Bondyopadhyay, who takes 
the first place in Physical Science, and has been 
run very hard by Mr. Raja Bahadur, the single 
first class man in Persian. 

Among the academical events of the year 
should be mentioned a change in the constitution 
of the Syndicate, a body which, though not 
directly recognised by our Act of foundation, is 
practically the Executive Committee of the 
University. When addressing you in March, 
1884, my predecessor remarked that it might he 
a matter for consideration whether, in view of 
the enlarged numbers and extended influence of 
the University, the time had not come^ for 
reconstituting the Syndicate on a wider b^is so 
as to secure a more adequate representation of 
the several faculties. A change in this direction 
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has since taken effect. The Sydicatc formerly 
consisted of the nce-Chancellor and six 
members, of whom three were elected hy the 
Tacnlty of Ai’ts, and one hy each of the other 
faculties. The six members have now become 
ten, the representatives of the Paculty of Arts 
having been increased by two, and those of the 
faculties of Law and Medicine by one each. 

Subject to one exception to which I will 
refer hereafter, there has been no addition to 
our endowments during the course of the last 
year. But in connexion with this snbject, I 
have an ^ announcement to make which may be 
of interest to University students. You may 
remember that, about two years ago. Professor 
Monier Williams brought forward some susrges- 
tions for founding Government scholarships to be 
held by Indian students desirous of continuing 
their studies in England. The Government of 
India gladly supported these suggestions and 
sent proposals on the subject to the Secretary of 
State. But there were complications which 
impeded the further progress of the scheme. 
In the first place. Professor Wilhams wished the 
sc olars to reside at the new Indian Institute 
w ch he has been so instrumental in founding 

f, , considered expedient 

a e scholarships should be necessarily 
c e to any particular institution, either at 
Oxford or elsewhere. This part of the scheme, 
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I may mention, has been knocked on the 
head by the decision of the Oxford University 
authorities not to allow the building of the 
Institute to be used for residence. Then it 
was suggested that the scholarships should be 
connected with what is called the Statutory 
Civil Service. But there were great dlficulties 
in the way of giving effect to this suggestion, 
and eventually, I am glad to say, the Secretary 
of State has made up his mind to revert to what 
was the principal object of the Government of 
India in proposing the foundation of the 
scholarships, and to regard them as primarily 
if not exclusively intended to promote the 
higher education in India. Accordingly they 
will, I believe, be simply awarded, in the first 
instance, to promising young men, natives of 
India, who are desirous of completing their 
education at an English University. It is 
proposed that they should be placed at the 
disposal of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and the Punjab, in such order as may 
be determined, and these Universities wiU select 
for them young men of proved ability, of good 
conduct, and of strong physical constitution, who 
are willing to go to England, with the consent 
of their families, to complete a University 
education. The scholars will probably be selected 
as in the English Universities by competitive 
examination, subject to the conditions to which 
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I hate referred. Tliey "will be required to 
proeeed either to the University of Oxford 
or to the University of Cambridge, and 
the tenure of the seholnrship -will he strictly 
dependent on good conduct in England and 
continued progress in study. 

Now I have had a good many inquiries made 
to me at various times about these scholarships, 
and I hope that none of 5’’ou will run away udtli 
exaggerated notions of rvhat they arc to do for 
you. In the first place, bear in mind that, when 
established and they have not been established 
yet ^they will he only six in number, that is to 
say, two a year, as they are to run for three 
years each. You may ask, What are these 
among^ so many ? The answer is, that in 
educational matters, the Government cannot do, 
and should not attempt to do, one tenth or 
one-thousandth part of wdiat is required. All that 
it can do is to make a start, to indicate the way in 
which it desires that things should go and then 
to leave the rest to he done by private 
enterprise or private liberality, or by means of 
funds locally raised and not directly under 
Government control. We know very well that 
there are a good many young men in this 
conntry who can well afford to go to England 
without assistance from Government or from 
any one else. We also know^ that there are 
private individuals and associations who are 
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willing and able to supply sueb assistance where 
it is really required. Taken by themselves, 
these scholarships are, I admit, a mere drop in 
the ocean. But they are valuable and I hope 
they will be valued, as an earnest of the desne 
and intention of the Government in this matter, 
and as an indication of its views as to the way 
in wMeh time and money can be profitably spent 
by students and those who are interested in their 
welfare. We believe, and we wish to show that 
.we believe, that if a young Indian has the time 
and energj'’ to spare, one of the best ways in 
which he can prepare himself for active life, 
whether that life take , the form of a learned 
profession, of literature or science, of such crafts 
as engineering and the like, of mercantile or 
industrial business, or of Government service, is 
by going to England, and spending a year or two 
there in good, honest, hard work. We believe 
that from intercourse of this kind between the 
two countries substantial advantage will accrue 
to both. Fifty years ago, the Government of 
India resolved “that the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion 
of European literature and science among the 
natives of India,” and though the policy thus 
indicated has been wisely supplemented by a 
recognition of the value of indigenous learning, 
and by an acknowledgment of the truth that the 
duty of the Government with respect to 
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education lies not only towards the learned or 
potentially learned few, but also and even 
primarily towards the ignorant many, yet, so far 
as higher education is concerned, Macaulay’s 
minute and Lord William Bentinck’s resolution 
have for fifty years remained the key-note of 
English educational policy in India, As for this 
University, the principles laid domi in 1835 form 
the very essence of its constitution, English is a 
compulsory subject in all its conrses ; Engbsh is 
the medium through which all its examinations 
are conducted ; and though it does not neglect 
to foster and reward proficiency either in the 
classical or in the vernacular languages of the 
East, yet it is to instruction in English literature 
and European science that it devotes its main 
attention. But if Western learning in this 
country is to be anything more than a frail 
exotic, if it is to strike root, and bear fruit and 
propagate its kind, if the students of this 
University are to carry on and develop the work 
which then.' Emopean teachers have begun, then 
as pioneers of the new learning, they must do what 
was done by the pioneers of the new learning at 
the close of the European middle ages — go forth 
and seek it and study it in its native home. Thus 
only' will they acquire the spirit as distinguished 
from the form of that which they have learnt, 
and which it will be their mission and duty to 
practise and to teach. 
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And Tvliat is true of literature and science 
is true also of tlie practical arts, industries, and 
occupations. If India is to better the condition 
of its daily life and to develop its material 
resources by improving its doctors, agriculturists, 
manufacturers, engineers, it must do so by 
sending the best of them to study in Em’ope. So 
again vdth respect to our laws and institutions. 
We have codified large branches of Indian law 
on English principles ; in recasting systems of 
local government, we have copied largely from 
English models. It will be the duty of many 
of you to expound and administer these laws, 
to take an active part in the working of these 
institutions. But a knowledge and appreciation 
of the true meaning and import of these laws 
and institutions is not to be derived from books 
alone ; it may be learnt more effectually by 
attendance at English law courts, and, I may 
add, by observation of the actual working of 
English town councils and English vestries. 
By such modes as these will you learn not 
merely what to imitate, but, also, that which is 
equally important, what to avoid. 

Eor you must by no means' suppose that I 
wish to depreciate your home learning and your 
home institutions or to hold up foreign models 
for your exclusive imitation. .A.11 that I wish to 
insist on is the advantage to be derived from 
free intercourse between countries so intimately 
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connected as England and India, Professor 
Mn,v Muller recently delivered a course of 
eloquent and instructive lectures at the English 
University of Cambridge, and entitled them — 
“India, what can it teach us ?” If a teacher of 
like mind were addressing an audience of Indian 
University students, he would take for his 
theme — ^what England can teach them. And he 
would tell his pupUs that they had misunderstood 
his teaching and misapplied his moral if, in 
endeavouring to become English, they had ceased 
to remain Indian. 

The subject of these scholarships is one in 
which I take a special interest, because I belong 
to an ancient and famous Oxford College which 
has, during the last generation, established 
an exceptionally close connection with India. 
Professor Monier Williams and Mr. Markhy are 
among its Eellows, and its Head, Professor 
Jowett, who is now the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, is, I believe, ' the last surviving 
member of Mr. (Lord) Macaulay’s Committee 
which established the system of competitive 
examination for entrance to the Tndifln Civil 
Service. It is the college which is usually chosen 
by those probationers for the Indian Civil Service 
who study at the University of Oxford, and it has, 
I believe, numbered among its undergi’aduates 
more students from India and the East than 
any other coUege at Oxford or Cambridge. If 

W 
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sny Calcutta student should find his way to 
the University of Oxford, I can assure him of 
a hearty welcome at Balliol College. And should 
any such go to England, either with the aid of a 
scholarship or otherwise, let me give Tiim a few 
friendly hints which may possibly he of service 
to him. In the first place, he must remember 
that England is an expensive country, especially 
for foreigners, and he should not go there unless 
he sees his way to £160 or £200 a year for 
three or four years. Then he should try to 
combine professional studies with the University 
course. After leaving Oxford or' Cambridge, he 
should go for a year at least to a Hospital 
01* to an Inn of Court or to an engineering 
Workshop. His aim should be to make himself 
a thoroughly trained specialist in some one 
branch. It would of course be desirable that 
he should take an English University Pegree. 
Eor this purpose, he would, under present 
arrangements, be required to remain at the 
University three academical years, that is to 
practically two years and eight months. 
But I am not without hope that the English 
Universities misrht be induced to admit students 
from the Indian Universities on the same term.s 
fvs those on which students from affiliated 
colleges are admitted, that is to say, would give 
those who have belonged for two or three years 
to an Indian Uniyersity an English Pegree after 
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residence for two academical years, or practically 
one year and eiglit months. This subject is 
one on which I am in correspondence with the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Oxford University, and 
to which I shall have to direct the attention 
of the Syndicate. 

So much as to what the student should do 
in England. Uow as to what he should do on 
his return, and about this I Avould only give 
him one hint which I hope he will take mtliout 
offence. Do not let him come hack under the 
impression that the obligation conferred by the 
residence abroad is on his side, or that by 
availing himself of the advantage afforded to him 
of completing his education in Em’ope, he has 
thereby established a claim upon the Government. 
The field of Government employment is 
very limited, and though the Government is 
always glad to get good men, it does not "wish 
to monopolize theh services. There are many 
other careers besides Government employment 
which a yotmg man can adopt with honom' 
and profit to himself and liis coimtry, and for 
which a European education is sj)ecially 
valuable, and I hope that every student who goes 
from here to Europe will qualify himself for, 
and will be prepared on his return to adopt, 
some one of those careers. 

I referred just now to some of the students 
who had specially distinguished themselves in 
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the recent examinations. Let me pass from the 
living to the dead, from those who are destined, 
as we hope, to carry on the work of our 
University and maintain its reputation in the 
future, to those who have served it and done 
it honour in the past. It is meet and proper that 
on occasions such as this we should hold them 
in affectionate remembrance, and recognising 
that we, the members of this University, are 
one great family, held together and maintaining 
our continuity of existence by virtue of common 
sympathies and common traditions, should take 
this opportunity of paying our debt of gratitude 
to those who have gone before us. 

I said that there was one exception to the 
absence of recent endowments. It is an exception 
of a touching character. Dr. McCann’s connection 
with the Bengal Educational Service was hut 
short ; but he was a most ef&cient and popular 
professor and was much beloved by his pupils. 
He was made a Eellow of the University in 
1884. But died in June of that year before 
liis name could be pnnted as that of a Eellow 
in the Calendar. The students of the Presidency 
College put up a tablet in the College Library 
in honour of his memory, and handed over a 
sum of money to the Calcutta University for the 
purpose of awarding an annual medal bearing 
his name to that graduate of the Presidency 
College who should obtain the highest number 
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of marks in the B.A. examinations for Honours 
in Mathematics. 

Two other recently appointed Bellows of the 
University, a Bengali poet and a European 
Doctor, Bahu Adharlal Sen and Dr. Kenneth 
Stuart, were lost to us soon after their 
appointment. 

Mr. Montriou's connection with this Univer- 
sity was of much longer standing, and he was 
one of the oldest of our Bellows. He was 
Professor of Law in the Presidency College, and 
always took great interest in the proceedings of 
our Baculty of Law. Two of the Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court, both themselves Bellows 
of the University, are among his former pupils, 
and his name will long he held in affectionate 
remembrance by his friends and colleagues at 
the Calcutta Bench and Bar. 

I have referred to the proposals which have 
at various ^ times been made for founding a 
University in the Korth-'Western Provinces. Had 
such a University ever been founded, the 
foremost place in it would probably have been 
taken by one whom death has removed from us 
thfe year. Mr. A. S. Harrison, who began his 
todian career as an Educational Inspector of 
Pengal was for many years the honoured and 

I Pi’incipal of the Muir Central College 
a a ad. By the deep and constant interest 
in his pupils he succeeded in winning 
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their entire confidence and affection, and his 
death was deeply mourned by all the wide circle 
who knew him. 

Immediately above the name of Mr. Montriou 
on the roll of our Senate stands the name of 
one who deserves more than such a passing 
notice as can be given to him to-day. The record 
of the early life of Krishna Mohun Banerji 
carries us back to the infancy of English 
education in Bengal. Bom in 1813, and receiving 
his earliest school education at a pathshala which 
was under the immediate superintendence of 
David Hare, his abilities soon attracted the 
attention of the enlightened and philanthropic 
watchmaker, who sent him to the Hindu College. 
Here he became a leading spirit in the band 
of youthful and somewhat impulsive reformers 
who gathered round and derived their inspiration 
from the gifted Eurasian, Derozio. It was 
during this period of his life that he started a 
weekly newspaper called the ‘ Enquirer which 
freely criticized the principles both of Hinduism 
and of Christianity. The next influence under 
which he fell was of a very different character. 
He was the second of Dr. Duff s converts, 
and was baptized by him as a Christian in the 
year 1832. It is characteristic of that great and 
large-minded missionary, whose zeal was for truth 
and not for dogma, and whose conception of 
Christianity rose far above the differences of 
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sects, that neither of these converts embraced 
the particular denomination to which Dr. Duff 
himself belonged. In 1837 Mr. Danerji was 
ordained a Deacon, and. a church was built for 
him in Cornwallis Square, which, I am told, still 
goes by the name “Kristo Ban do’s Church.” 
He was incumbent of this church until 1852, 
when he accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Bishop’s College, a post which he held for fifteen 
years. It was here that he wrote his best 
known work, the Dialogues of Hindu Philosophy. 
It was at this time also that his connection with 
this University fii-st began. He was appointed 
a Pellow of the University in 1858, a year after 
its foundation, and he was subsequently for three 
years President of Paculty of Arts, and long 
acted as one of the Universitv examiners. In 
1869 he resigned his professorship, and spent 
the remainder of his life at Calcutta, where he 
was one of the best known, most energetic and 
most infiuential of our citizens. In 1876 the 
University conferred on him the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws, a distinction of which it 
is wisely parsimonious, and which he shared 
with three others only. Doctor Banerji was a 
remarkable linguist, and is said to have known 
ten languages well, besides possessing a general 
knowledge of most of the dialects spoken in 
India. But his life was anything but that of a 
mere scholar. He threw himself ardently into all 
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that was living and stirring in the social and 
intellectual movements around him, entered 
heartily and sympathetically into the highest 
aspirations of his countrymen, and did not disdain 
the prosaic duties of the Municipal Commission, 
of which he was elected a member in 1881. Some 
notion of the range and variety of his interests 
may be gained by glancing at the list of the 
Societies with which he was connected during 
the last year of his life. I find that in that 
year he ,was Vice-President of the Bethune 
Society, of which he had formerly been President, 
Member of the Philological Committee of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vice-President of the 
Bhowanipore Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Member of the Committee of the Calcutta School 
Book Society, President of the Indian Association, 
Chairman of the Indian League, President of 
the Society for the improvement of Bengali 
Language and Literature, and Member of the 
Local Committee of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. His latest public 
appearance was at the Calcutta Diocesan 
Conference held last January, when he took an 
active part in the debates on the formation of a 
Diocesan Council. In May last he closed his long, 
useful and many-sided life at the ripe age of 
seventy-two. 

I have dwelt on the details of Dr. Banerji’s 
life because his was essentially a local reputation, 
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and I doubt whether he w'as much known 
except by those who were familiar with Calcutta 
and its ways. Par wider was the fame of the 
iournalist and orator whose untimely death, we 
had to deplore in the summer of 1884, and, if 
my reference to him to-day is brief, it is because 
I well remember the eloquent terms in which 
his character and qualities were described and 
his services were recounted at the great Toum 
Hall meeting held to do him posthumous honour 
a year ago. Ho one was a more representative 
man of his time and country than Kristodas Pal. 
Bom of humble parentage and starting with no 
advantages from wealth, caste or social rank, by 
honest hard work, by sheer perseverance and 
tenacity of purpose, he raised himself to a 
foremost place in the councils of his city, of his 
province, and of the empire. Succeeding, at the 
age of some of the graduates of to-day, to the 
management of one of the oldest organs of 
public opinion in this country, by the readiness 
and versatility of his pen, by\ the patient 
m ustry which he displayed iri mastering 
the details of the subjects wi% which he 
undertook to deal, by the fairness,\readth and 
moderation of his utterances, he gLduaUy and 
steadily advanced its reputation during his 
twenty-three years of editorship, anjd raised it 
&om a nearly moribund condition io the first 
place among native Indian Journals. U landless 
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man himself, he won the complete confidence of 
the landed aristocracy of the province, and as 
Secretary to the British Indian Association he 
became their honoui*ed friend, their chosen 
representative and their trusted adviser. After 
having served his apprenticeship in the municipal 
discussions of the Calcutta Corporation he 
was appointed Member of the Legislative 
Council of Bengal, and there at once made his 
mark as a ready and formidable debater. The 
reputation which he gained in this field desig- 
nated him in public opinion as the appropriate 
successor of Sir Jotindro Mohun Tagore in the 
Council of the Governor General, and it was 
during this period of his career that I learnt to 
respect him as an opponent and value him as a 
councillor, and acquired the right to mourn him 
as a friend. He was a Bellow of the University, 
and there was no subject in which he took a 
keener and more constant interest than that of 
national education. The Minute which he wrote 
for the Indian Text-book Committee on which 
he served in 1879 is a model of thorough and 
painstaking work, and the evidence which he 
gave before the Bengal Provincial Committee of 
the Education Commission abounds in useful 
criticism and valuable suggestions. His early 
death at the age of forty-five, when a brilliant 
and useful career seemed still before him, was 
the subject of national lamentation ; and in 

67 ' 
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truth as a personal friend, as a private citizen 
and as a public character there have been fevf in 
recent times who have been more sincerely and 
deservedly mourned than Eh-istodas Pal. 

The death-roU of the year is inscribed with 
another name, the name of one who was not a 
native of India, and who never set foot on 
Indian soil, but who should be held in undying 
remembrance by every Indian University. 
Among the long series of Govemors-General 
whose portraits look down on us from the walls 
of Government House, there bangs the portrait 
of a single Secretary of State, and it is not 
without reason that this solitary exception has 
been made. Of all the English statemen who 
have held the oflB.ce of Secretary of State for 
India there is none who has left so deep a mark 
on this cormtry as Lord Halifax and of all his 
services to India there is none greater, more 
enduring, or more far sweeping than that which 
he rendered when he laid down in broad, definite 
and unfaltering lines the system of modern 
Indian education. 

The great despatch of 1854;, the charter of 
Indian education, marks the beginning of what 
may be called the fourth period of the history 
of education under the British Government of 
India. 

The first period was the period of indifference, 
. when the British rulers of Bengal (and I will 
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confine myself to Bengal in addressing a 
Calcutta audience) were far too busily engaged 
in making and organizing their conquests and 
in settling their systems of revenue and judicial 
administration, to have leisure for such matters 
as education. There were, indeed, individual 
exceptions. It was dxiring this period that Warren 
Hastings established the Calcutta Madrassa 
for Mahomedans, and that Jonathan Duncan 
founded the Sanskrit College at Benares for the 
benefit of learned Hindus. It was during this 
period also that the modest missionary enterprise 
of Carey, Marshman and Ward sowed the see s 
which have since borne such goodly fruit as e 
Dree Church and General Assembly’s Institutions. 
But these efforts were due to individuals o 
exceptional enterprise and enlightenment, an 
the time had not yet come when the duty 
of the State, as such, in the matter of educa lo 
was recognised or admitted. When the su jec 
of Indian education was first brought up lu 
the English Parliament, the atmosphere o 
discussion was clouded by rehgious prejudice 
andpohtical apprehensions. It was 
1813 and then not without stubborn and oiti 
oppoktion that Wilberforce carried his ‘‘pio"® 

clauses,” and that the Governor-General mOounc 

was authorised by charter to devote out o 
his surplus income (a precarious source o 
endowment) a lakh of rupees to the revival and 
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improvement of literature and the encouragement 
of the learned natives of India, and the 
introduction and promotion of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhahitants of the British 
territories of India. 

Then began what may he called, with 
reference to the action of Government, the period 
of Orientalism, for the first Educational despatch 
of 1813 pointed to the revival and encouragement 
of Sanskrit learning as the chief goal at which 
Government should aim. With the outlines of 
the famous controversy between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists we are all supposed to 
he familiar, and we have often been told in 
blue hooks and other forms of light literature, 
how David Hare and Ham Mohun Hoy, the 
English watchmaker and Hindu reformer, laid 
their heads together and struck out a scheme of 
education which proved to have in it greater 
vitahty than any of the proposals which had 
come from Leadenhall Street; how, in- 1817, 
they, hy the aid of subscriptions raised among the 
native gentlemen of Calcutta, started the 
Hindu College as the first Enghsh seminary in 
Bengal, and thus established the paradox, since 
abundantly illustrated, that in such matters as 
education the natives of India may he less oriental 
an then’ English rulers ; how notwithstanding 
ese experiences, the able Committee of Puhhc 
^truction, appointed hy the Government in 
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1823, reported in favour of Orientalism, and, 
despite the earnest hut unanswered protest 
of Ram INIolmn Ray, founded the Sanskrit 
College for the exclusive encouragement of 
Sanskrit language and literature ; and how in 
1835, twelve years afterwards, the turn of the 
wheel came, and Macaulay’s great Minute and 
Lord "W. Ben tick’s resolution gave the decisive 
victory to the policy advocated hy Ram Mohun 
Roy and Br. Duff. 

If ]\Iacaulay’s minute practically settled one 
great controversy, it left another open. I am 
tempted to call the period from Avhich began 
in 1835, the filtration period, from a phrase 
which was much in vogue during that time. 
The theory which then prevailed was that the 
Government should concentrate all its energies 
on higher education, and that 'the only way in 
which its^ efforts could be made to reach the 
masses must be by “downward filtration” through 
the educated classes. It was this theory that 
was denounced and disavowed in the despatch 
of 1854. 

If there is one characteristic more than 
another which strikes one about this great des- 
patch, it is its magnificent audacity. Lord 
Dalhousie was not a man of small conceptions 
or limited enterprise, but it was Lord Dalhousie 
who remarked of the despatch of 1864 that it 
“ contained a scheme of education for all India, 
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far wider and more comprehensive than the 
Local or the Supreme Government would ever 
have ventured to suggest.” “ It left,” he said, 
“nothing to he desired, if indeed, it did not 
authorise and direct that more should he done 
than was within our present grasp.” Most men 
would have shrunk from the task involved in 
working out a complete scheme for the education 
of more than two hundred millions of people. 
The author of the despatch of 1854. did nothing 
of the kind. He saw that the problem must he 
faced, and that it must he faced in its entirety. 
He recognised that the mission which the British 
nation has undertaken in this country is not 
merely the maintenance of order hut the advance- 


ment of civilisation, and that without education 
civilisation is impossible. He was frightened by 
no talk about the danger of education. He knew 
a Ignorance in every form and in every class 
danger to the body politic. He knew 
a 1 a Government is to he really strong and 
e it must depend, not merely upon force, 
tUp upon persuasion, and upon 

^ ^.ppreciation by its subjects of 

he of their rulers. If 

neonlp education of the 

system any particular 

have ren- he would doubtless 

system that • ^ 

y ^“^thaiis at fault. Ajid in dealing with 
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the comparative claims of higher and lower 
education he saw that if the work of Indian 
education was to he fairly grappled with it must he 
begun at hoth ends. Higher and lower education 
must progress together, and there must he a 
movement from helow upwards as well as from 
above dowmw^ards. The Government is directly 
interested in higher education, because it is 
through the men who have received that 
education that the work of administration is 
carried on ; they are the interpreters between the 
Government and the people, and without their 
intelligent and sympathetic co-operation the 
task of ruling this vast country would become 
impossible. But, in the matter of education 
the duty of the Government towards the poorer 
and less lettered classes of the population, 
towards those who are called in the despatch of 
1864 i the great mass of the people, is as great 
and even greater. The British Government o 
India has always avowed that the welfare of ® 
people at large is its special aim. And it is no 
with their material welfare only that the s e 
is concerned. The poor man cannot any ro 
than the rich live by bread alone. The o j ^ 
of the State should be, not only to ^ keep 
alive and contented, but to make him a 
citizen and a better man. And if our e 
should be to clear away the dense an 
iuneles of icnorance, prejudice and supers 
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which are the fertile breeding grounds of social 
and moral plagues, and present an insuperable 
obstacle to the social reformer it is not to 
prohibitory laws, or to the strong hand of the 
Magistrate, but to the slow, sure and silent 
mfluence of education, that they will finally 
yield. These were the convictions under which 
Sir Charles Wood approached his task, and it 
was under these convictions that he earned the 
me of being not only the founder of Indian 
Universities but the founder of the Indian 
system of primary education. He set himself 
own to ivork out a scheme, complete and 
comprehensive in all its parts, defining both the 
goal to be aimed at, the path by vhich it was 
0 be approached, and the machinery which was 
to be employed. The despatch declares (I am 
quotmg from one of its concluding paragraphs) 

Eur ^ Government is to extend 

European education throughout all classes of the 

the h language in 

the higher branches of instruction and by that 

instruof''^T^r^^'’ of India in the 

iroX It V r'"" 

stem'of ^ T " establishment of such a 

peosto of general superintendence and inspection 

If properly carried out, give efficiency 
have uniformly to the efforts of the Government 
system^Poses, by the institution of Universities, 
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to provide the highest test and encouragement 
of a liberal education. By sanctioning grants- 
in-aid of private efforts it hopes to call to the 
assistance of Government private exertions and 
private liberality. It calls on the higher classes 
gradually to depend more on themselves, and 
it directs the attention of the Government more 
especially to the education of the middle and 
lower classes, both by the establishment of petty 
schools, and by means of the encouragement of 
the native schools which exist, and which have 
existed from time immemorial, in every village, 
and none of which cannot, in the opinion of the 
vi'iter, be made available to the end he had in 


view. 

Such and so comprehensive were the proposals 
of the despatch. It traces merely the outlines 
of what was to be done, but it traces them 
^ith the firm hand of a master. That the 
scheme suggested was not the mere dream of an 
enthusiast is proved by the fact that it has stoo 
the test of time. Thirty years after^ the 
despatch of 1854 was written, the Commission 
appointed by Lord Bipon’s Government ^epor ^ 
on the working of the educational policy o 
Government of India, and the j 

'which they came, after the most mum e 
exhaustive inquiry that had ever been made 
Man educaL, fully jusaSed 
under which they had been appointed, namey, 


( 
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that the policy of 1854 was thoroughly sound, 
and that, where there had been failures, they 
were mainly d,ue to forgetfulness of, or departure 
from, the principles laid down in the great 
despatch. How much has in fact been done 
under it is shown by some eloquent figures 
a.ppended to the Commission’s Heport. They 
tell us, among other things, that whereas in 
1853 there were 21 Arts Colleges with 3,246 
pupils, in 1882 there were 70 with , 7,205 pupils ; 
that the number of secondary schools in 1853 
was 281, and of their pupils 33,801 wMlst in 
1882 the schools had risen to 3,916 and the 
pupils to 119,769 ; that the primary schools of 
1863 were 2,810 with 96,923 pupils, whHst the 
primary schools of 1882 were 84,740 with 
2,154,311 pupils. 


Ho one took a keener interest in the inquiries 
of the Education Commission than Lord Halifax • 
and it is pleasant to think that he lived to 
receive, at the close of his days, so signal a 
testimony to the value and durability of his work. 

And yet, after aU these figures, the stern 
ac remams that education has succeeded in 
r^chmg only some 10 per cent, of the male 
2^tion of India, and has scarcely touched 

ten T has 

encourac!'°^^t^^ ^ of 

encouragement jfor the future. A centurv a^o 

suggestion for' undertaking the educatL of 
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tile whole of the English people would, have 
been scouted by most as visionary. It is now a 
disgrace for an English boy or girl to he imable 
to read and write. A generation ago few would 
have had the hardihood to set before the Tndian 
Government the task which Sir Charles Wood 
proposed in his despatch. But who would say 
now that his proposals went further than the 
circumstances and possibilities of the case 
justified and required ? The task of the future is 
gigantic, but not impracticable. It is in this 
great work, the work of educating and civilizing 
your fellow-countrymen, that you, the graduates of 
this University, you to whom the benefits of this 
higher education have been extended, have each 
and aU to bear your parts. There is no duty 
more sedulously inculcated on the pious. Hindu 
than that of paying his debts. Each of you is 
starting fife with a heavy debt, to the State 
which has initiated and supervised the system of 
education under which you have been brought 
up, to the private benefactors whose liberality 
so many of you have enjoyed, to the teachers' at 
whose feet you have sat, to the parents ‘and 
relatives without whbse thrift and self-denial 
you would not have been here. See that you 
repay this debt, and that you repay it with 
interest. 

The ways of doing so are manifold. I hope 
that many of you will take up the profession of 
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teacliing. You have seen, how vast is the 
educational ftckl before you ; it needs every 
labourer that can he pressed into its service. 
And if you enter it, rememher that there is no 
branch of education .so humble as to be 
unworthy of the services of tlie most finished 
scholar. The village schoolmaster, as well as 
the college professor, can make himself the 
pioneer of civilization. The .Tew.s have a .‘^aying 
that Jerusalem fell because the eduaition of its 
little children was neglected. It is on the 
results of primary education that the future of 
India largely depends. 

If, however, you should choose other careens, 
then you can advance the great cause both by 
taking an active interest, as I am glad to sec that 
your more energetic countrjunen are now doing 
in every part of India, in the promotion of schools 
and colleges, and also by illustrating in your own 
lives the advantages of the training which you 
have received, in particular by showing that the 
benefits of that training consist, not merely in the 
knowledge which it imparts, but also, and indeed 
mainly, in the mental and moral discipline which 
it involves. If you enter the public service, I need 
not point out how various are the opportrmities 
before you. If you devote yourselves to the 
law, you haye to assist in building up a system 
of jurisprudence worthy of this great empire, 
and to convince the people of what centuries 
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of niisgoverDment have made them reluctant 
to believe, that to the administration of justice 
ehicanery, favouritism, and corruption are 
abhorrent. If you are to be doctors or surgeons, 
you may show that Western science can do 
towards driving cholei’a and fever from your 
doors, and towards dispelling the clouds of 
ignorance and prejudice which are responsible 
for so much needless suffering and pain. If you 
become engineers, there are on every side of you 
destructive floods to be restrained, barren wastes 
to be watered, roads and railways to be made, 
ct^munications to be opened up which wiU 
make the great Indian famines a memory of the 
past. If you take to letters, there is a national 
literature to be created, there are national 
languages to develop and enrich. If you become 
jornmalists, you can take to heart and practise 
the lessons which you have learnt in your college 
days, especially those which have been impressed 
on you in your study of the severer sciences. 
You will look to things not words. You will 
eschew the temptation to impute motives without 
evidence, to use fine language, to say smart 
things. You will remember that that form of 
criticism only is valuable which is based on a 
conscientious study of the facts, and on a rigid 
adherence to accuracy of thought and expression. 

But these lessons are trite enough, and I do 
not wish to preach to you on well-worn topics. 
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In the veiy feAv words which I have yet to sav 
to you I shaU confine myself to that which is 
suggested hy personal experience as a Universitv 
s udent, and among University students both in 
this country and in England. 

There comes to every manat some time of 
^ We ivhat may be caUed the age ol disiUusion. 
To the suocesstul student it usually comes after 
e end of lus coUege career. Up to this time 
to path has been streira u'itb floirers, and he 

^b sliUbes beroreS: 

Ms 

thecrflliEori 1 f open and to master 

IsW M tests the man, 

a precociZ , ? but 

' to friends s ^ fortune and 

more enduring stuff hp ^ and 
unlcnown anrl ’+• content to remain 

the thankless di^re^oV^h 1 
the usher’s desk _ the lawyei-’s office or 

for which others ohf ^ obscuiity the work 
-Mining 1^^^“,“^ ‘ -ard, and 

things come to him that aU 

This is the npr- ^“t. . 

for many of y^^ 'that^^ ^ opening 

you that are now here present ; 
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what you will make of it must depend upon 
whether you have, during your University career, 
acquired any share of that wisdom which, as 
my predecessor reminded you, is far above 
knowledge. Let me hope that you have each 
and all obtained such wisdom, "and be it your 
daily and homdy care to show that wisdom is 
justified of her children. 
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The 8th January, 1887 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Frederic Temple, Hamilton 
Temple, Earl of Dufferin, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.Wl.6., 
P.C., F.R.S., D.C.L. 

Chancellor 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentleimen, 

Although I do not intend to detain you Avith 
any observations of my own before calling upon 
our Vice-Chancellor to address you, it is hut 
natural that I should take this opportunity of 
congratulating the University upon the eminent 
position it holds among our Indian Institutions. 
In 1882, when my illustrious predecessor, 
addressed you as Chancellor, he called attention 
to the fact that this University had been in 
existence for a period of a quarter of a century, 
and he referred with satisfaction to the admirable 
results which had been produced in the 
provinces suhiect to its influence. Since then 
a good deal has occurred. A Government 
Commission was appointed for the purpose of 
examining the position of education throughout 
all India, and it laid down the lines upon which, 
I believe, education is destined most successfully 
and safely to proceed. At the same time Lord 
Hipon expressed the hope that, side by side ndth 
the Government system of education, there 



